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Page  iv.     Illustration  "The   Harbour  at   St.  John's"  should  read  "St.  John,  New   Brunswick.  View 

of  the  Harbour".     This  should  have  been  included  in  Part  6,  dealing  with  the  Canadian 

islands. 
Page  xxv.     Line  20  of  caption,  read  "Marvell"  for  "Marwell". 
Page  xxviii.     Line  1,  top  caption,  "limped"  should  read  "limpid". 
Pa  ;i    \xix.     Line  1  of  caption.    Delete  "  's"  from  "St.  George's". 
Pa  ;e  xxxviii.      Transfer  two  lower  illustrations.   Caption  on  left  beginning  "Interior  of"  should  refer 

to  picture  on  right,  and  vice  versa. 
Frontispiece  to  Part  5.     "William  granting  a  charter  to  the  City  of  London".     Delete  and  insert 

"\\  illiam  Rufus  at  the  Tower  of  London". 
Page  lxvii.     Under  1914  in  list  of  dates,  insert  "the"  between  "take"  and  "Falklands". 
Page  lxxxvi.     Caption,  lower  right-hand  illustration.   Substitute  stop  for  comma  after  "Halifax". 
Page  Kxx\ii.     Caption,  upper  illustration.    Insert  capital  "I"  for  small  "1"  in  "island". 
Page  xciii.     "Grand  Pre"  should  read  "Grand  Pre1". 

Page  cxiii.     Line  17.     Read  "Hudson  Bay  Company"  for  "Hudson's  Bay  Company". 
Page  exxix.     2nd  line.     Read  "Hudson  Bay  Company"  for  "Hudson's  Bay  Company". 
Page  exxx.     Under  1836.     Read  "La  Prairie"  for  "La  Prarie". 
Page  exxxi.      Under  1903.     Read  "Esquimault"  for  "Esquimalt". 
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HUTCHINSON'S 

STORY  OF  THE   BRITISH  NATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

TWO  considerations  have  been  responsible  for  the  appearance  of 
"Hutchinson's  Story  of  the  British  Nations",  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet  a 
long-felt  want.  In  the  first  place,  though  at  the  moment  educational  theories 
may  be  in  the  melting-pot,  there  is  a  strong  current  of  opinion  that  in  the  past 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  what  may  be  called  the 
literary  side  of  the  subject,  and  not  enough  to  the  pictorial.  The  appeal  to  the 
printed  word  alone  is  inadequate  to  bring  the  past  to  life  save  for  those  endowed 
with  a  powerful  and  controlled  imagination — a  somewhat  rare  gift.  The  purpose 
of  illustrations  is  to  stimulate  the  imagination  or  to  take  its  place  where  it  is 
defective  or  non-existent,  and  the  primary  aim  of  this  work  is  to  be  a  great 
historical  picture-work.  The  illustrations,  the  number  and  character  of  which 
are  the  result  of  the  immense  advance  in  photography  and  the  mechanical 
processes  of  reproduction,  will,  it  is  hoped,  combine  with  the  contributions  of 
the  most  eminent  historical  experts  to  make  the  Story  of  the  British  Nations 
that  perfect  blend  of  romance, 
drama,  and  political  and 
social  instruction,  to  the 
human  interest  of  which 
neither  young  nor  old  can 
fail  to  succumb. 

In  recent  years  a  number 
of  great  historical  films  have 
been  shown,  presenting  vividly 
to  vast  audiences  something 
of  the  pageant  of  British 
history  :  "Private  Life  of 
Henry  VIII",  "Fire  Over 
England",  "Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade",  "Victoria  the 
Great",  and  "Sixty  Glorious 
Years",  for  example,  as  well 
as  many  films  of  foreign 
history,  such  as  in  France 
and  Russia,  which  touch  us 
closely. 

If  the  readers  of  this  book, 
with  the  help  of  the  glowing 
words  of  its  writers  and  its 
wealth  of  illustration,  visualise 
the  unfolding  of  our  history  in 
the  way  that  films  have 
brought  to  life  the  times  with 
which  they  deal,  its  purpose 
will  have  been  achieved. 

Tn    the    second    place,    no 


From  an  Engraving  after  the  Picture]    [By  J.  P.  Knight,  A  .R.A . 

NELSON  AND  WELLINGTON  IN  THE  WAITING  ROOM 
AT   THE   COLONIAL   OFFICE,    SEPTEMBER    1805 

The  sea  and  land  heroes  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  At  the 
time  of  Nelson's  victory  and  death  at  Trafalgar  in  1805 
Wellington  had  not  yet  embarked  on  the  less  spectacular 
but  equally  glorious  Peninsular  campaigns  that  led  him  from 
Portugal  to  the  wails  of  Paris  and  eventuailv  to  Waterloo 


Story  of  the  British  Nations 


one  can  doubt  that  the 
stirring  and  dramatic 
events  of  the  last  few 
years  have  roused  an 
increasing  interest  in 
the  study  of  history, 
and  seeing  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the 
civilised  world  has  been 
busily  engaged  in  mak- 
ing history  at  a  rate 
unprecedented  in  the 
world's  annals,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  other- 
wise. 

Within  a  very  short 
space  of  time  we  have  passed  through  a  series  of  events  such  as  will  possibly 
cause  the  historian  of  the  future  to  regard  the  year  19 14  as  marking  the  beginning 
of  a  new  age,  not  only  in  European  history,  but  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
However  that  may  be,  great  political  changes  were  brought  about  by  the  Great 
War  and  the  Peace  of  Versailles  :  the  three  ancient  and  autocratic  empires  of 
Europe  collapsed  and  were  replaced,  in  Germany  by  a  Republic,  in  Austria- 
Hungary  by  a  number  of  small  independent  States,  and  in  Russia  by  the  Soviet 
Union  ;  the  revival  of  Poland  as  an  independent  State  after  more  than  a  century 
of  subjection  ;  and  the  extinction,  save  only  for  Constantinople,  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Europe.  More  recently  we  have  seen  the  collapse  of  the  German 
Republic,  in  1933,  and  the  subsequent  rise  to  power  of  Adolf  Hitler,  who  step 
by  step  has  reformed  a  Greater  Germany,  of  which  the  annexation  of  Austria, 
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SYDNEY    HARBOUR   BRIDGE 


A  magnificent  engineering  triumph,  completed  in  1932.     A  great  curving  arch  spans  the  gap,  and  is 

self-supporting,  being  carried  on  a  hinged  bearing  at  each  end.    The  complete  SDan  is  1,650  feet    and 

the  top  of  the  arch  is  440  feet  above  the  harbour  waters 


Photo]  [Marcus  Adams 

KING  GEORGE   VI   AND   QUEEN   ELIZABETH— 

and  T.R  H.'s  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Princess  Margaret.     His  Majesty  succeeded  to  the  throne 

December  nth    1936,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  May  12th,  1937 


NAPOLEON1  AT  FONTAINEBLEAU 
'\apoleon  was  a  Ccrsican  bv  birth.  Trained  for  the  Roval  army,  during  the  revolution  he  became 
a  Jacobin,  and  rose  rapidlv."  First  Consul  and  Emperor  were  stages  in  a  career  that  led  him  from 
victory  to  victory,  until  the  disastrous  Moscow  campaign  (1812)  began  his  downfall.  His  enforced 
exile  at  Elba,  1814,  was  followed  bv  his  escaDe  the  following  year,  the  short-lived  tnumpn  01  the 
hundred  davs.  and  Waterloo.  He  died  of  cancer  at  St.  Helena  in  1831. 
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From  the  Picture"  [By  Marcus  Stone,  R.A. 

EDWARD   II  AND  HIS  UNSCRUPULOUS  FAVOURITE,    PIERS  GAVESTON 

Edward  II,  one  of  the  most  incompetent  of  English  kings,  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  barons 
by  entrusting  the  government  to  foreign  favourites,  such  as  Piers  Gaveston,  who  passed  their 
time  in  pleasures  and  frivolity.  Gaveston  was  so  hated  for  his  insolent  behaviour  that  he  was 
murdered  in  1312.  Edward  continued  to  govern  by  favourites,  and  reduced  the  realm  to  such 
disorder  that  in  1327  he  was  deposed,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  murdered  at  the  instigation 

of  his  wife,  Isabella. 


* 


sasesaea 


H.M.S.    FURIOUS    (AIRCRAFT-CARRIER) 


The  Furious  was  originally  a  cruiser,  built  in  1916  ;  she  was  entirely  reconstructed  to  1921-25  to 
enable  her  to  act  as  an  aircraft-carrier.  She  is  of  22.450  tons  displacement,  has  a  complement  of 
748  men  and  carries  two  flights  of  fighters,  three  flights  of  reconnaissance  machines,  and  two  flights 
of  torpedo  bombers.  She  has  a  speed  of  31  knots  and  carries  ten  5.5  in.  guns,  6  anti-aircraft  guns  and 
54  smaller  guns.  Other  vessels  of  the  same  type  are  the  Courageous,  the  Glorious,  and  the  Ark  Royal. 
Great  Britain  now  has  a  big  lead  over  all  other  countries  in  aircraft-carriers,  and  the  Admiralty  realises 
that  this  type  01  crait  is  of  immense  importance  for  the  deience  ot  the  Empire 
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From  the  Fainting  [By  Marcus  Stone,  R.A. 

WATT  DISCOVERING  THE  CONDENSATION  OF  STEAM 
As  a  boy  James  Watt  would  often  watch  the  steam  from  a  kettle, 
wondering  to  what  uses  it  might  be  put,  and  is  here  shown  testing 
its  strength  with  a  spoon.  His  discoveries  in  1769  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  steam  engine,  which  completely  revolutionised  methods  of 
transport  and  manufacture. 


From  the  Picture]  [By  Alfred  Elmore,  R.A. 

THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  STOCKING  LOOM 
The  Rev.  William  Lee  being  in  poor  circumstances,  his  wife  was 
obliged  to  contribute  to  their  support  by  knitting,  and  Lee  dis- 
covered the  principles  of  his  wonderful  invention  by  watching  the 
movement  of  her  fingers.  He  constructed  a  machine,  and  brought 
it  to  London,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  inspected  it.  He  did  not 
receive  much  encouragement  in  England,  so  went  to  France  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Henry  IV,  but  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  success. 


in  March  1938,  was  the 
first  step  in  reversing  the 
break-up  of  the  Central 
Powers  in  191 9.  Among 
profound  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  there  has 
been  a  great  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  State 
over  all  branches  of 
national  life  ;  and  the 
spread  of  radical  and 
revolutionary  political 
ideas  (Totalitarian  States 
such  as  Germany  and 
Italy  are  a  reply  to 
Communism),  leading  us 
we  know  not  to  what 
eventual  resettlement. 

Indeed,  the  twentieth 
century  has  so  far  proved 
itself  so  fertile  in  sur- 
prises and  cataclysmic 
changes  that  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would 
care  to  prophesy  the 
course  of  history.  Amid 
this  bewildering  succes- 
sion of  events  and  all  the 
uncertainties  and  perils 
they  have  bequeathed  to 
a  tortured  and  exhausted 
world,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  men  should 
desire  to  explore  the  past 
which  has  made  such 
things  possible,  or,  as 
some  maintain,  inevit- 
able. Above  all,  they 
hope  to  find  some  clue  to 
the  terrible  problems  that 
face  them  if  the  fruits  of 
our  civilisation,  gained  at 
such  a  fearful  price  are 
not  to  be  lost  and  society 
is  not  to  return  to  that 
primitive  welter  from 
which  it  sprang.  History 
repeats  itself,  it  is  said.  If 
that  be  so,  surely  the 
civilised  world  has  been 
through  some  such  crisis 
before,  and  we  can  find 
out  how  the  danger  was 
faced  and  surmounted  ! 

There  are  problems 
for  the  solution  of  which 


[by  Margaret  Dovaston,  Kb. A.,  N.B.A.] 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  NINE  PLOUGHSHARES 

Like  most  forms  of  trial  bv  ordeal,  this  was  treated  as  a  religious  rite,  and  took  place  in  a  church 

The  exact  method  is  disputed,  but  the  most  reliable  account  suggests  that  the  ploughshares,  having 

been  made  red-hot,  were  laid  on  the  ground.    The  accused  had  to  walk  upon  each  in  turn,  and  if  after 

three  davs  the  blisters  were  healed    he  was  considered  innocent.    (Late  Saxon  period.) 


From  the  Water-colour  Drawing*  [By  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  P.R.W.S. 

KING  RICHARD  II  RESIGNING  THE  CROWN  TO  HIS  COUSIN  BOLINGBROKE 
Richard,  having  forfeited  the  attachment  of  his  subjects  by  his  incompetency  and  his  tyrannical 
acts,  was  forced  in  1390  to  surrender  to  Henrv  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  This  picture  represents 
a  scene  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's  plav  where  Richard,  brought  to  London  and  commanded  to 
resign  the  crown  to  his  ambitious  cousin,  asks  for  a  mirror,  and,  looking  into  it,  exclaims  :  "No  deeper 
wrinkles  yet  ?  Hath  sorrows  struck  And  made  no  deeper  wounds  ?  Oh,  flattering  glass  !  Like  to  my 
followers  in  prospentv.  Thou  dost  beguile  me."   Wherewith  he  dashes  the  mirror  to  the  ground. 
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we  naturally  turn  to  history,  though  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a  direct  answer.  The 
combinations  of  political  and  social  circumstances  and  tendencies  are  infinite  in 
their  variety,  and  the  same  problem  never  recurs  exactly  in  the  same  form. 

Yet  the  interest  of  history  is,  of  course,  not  primarily  or  even  necessarily 
utilitarian.  It  is  far  more  than  a  record  of  happenings  with  a  wealth  of  inference 
in  the  shape  of  exhortations  and  warnings.  Its  great  appeal  is  as  "a  tale  that  is 
told",  and  when  told  as  it  should  be,  a  tale  which  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
competition  of  fiction.  Surely  the  development  of  the  British  Nation  out  of  the 
none  too  civilised  tribesmen  with  whom  Julius  Caesar  came  in  contact  is  one  of 
the  most  romantic  stories  imaginable  !     How  comes  it  that  the  despised  Britanni 


From  the  Picture]  [hy  t.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 

THE  XIGHT  OF   RIZZIO'S  MURDER 
Darnley,  the  worthless  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  made  a  league  with  the  Protestant  Party, 
and  on  March  oth,  1566,  he  and  his  friends  murdered  Rizzio,  the  Queen's  Italian  secretary  and  con- 
fidant, in  Holyrood  Palace.    The  Queen  is  grasping  Darnley's  wrist,  while  Rizzio  appeals  to  her  for 
protection  from  Lord  Ruthven,  who  drags  him  from  the  room. 

have  given  their  name  to  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  known  ? 

Perhaps  the  essence  of  the  romance  is  that  this  nation  which  has  conquered 
half  the  world  once  had  a  singularly  rich  and  varied  experience  of  being 
conquered,  and  the  story  of  that  period  of  successive  invasions  covers  nearly 
eleven  hundred  out  of  nineteen  hundred  years  over  which  our  recorded  history 
extends.  It  is  the  period  in  which  the  British  nation  was  itself  being  formed 
from  dissimilar  and  in  many  ways  incongruous  ingredients. 

Generalisation  on  the  subject  of  national  characteristics  is  apt  to  produce  a 
dangerously  misleading  picture,  but  if  we  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us",  we 
can  admit  that  the  British  are  a  reserved,  somewhat  unemotional,  very  perse- 
vering people  with  a  marked  strain  of  puritanism.     Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the 


SUTTEE,   INDIA 
The  Brahminical  rite  of  Suttee  consisted  in  the  widow  being  burnt  on  her  husband's  pyre,  or   by  a 
variant,  she  was  placed  with  the  corpse  in  a  grass  hut,  which  she  herself  kindled      Compulsory  buttee 
was  forbidden  bv  Akbar  (1542-1605),  but  voluntary  self-sacrifice  was  only  prohibited  by  the  British 
in  1829,  in  the  face  of  fierce  opposition.     Suttee  still  lingered  on,  and  as  late  as  1905  those  who  took 

part  in  it  were  given  penal  servitude. 


RMS.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 

The  sister-ship  to  the  Queen  Marx  on  the  stocks  at  the  shipyards  of  John  Brown  &  Co.,  at  Clydebank. 
The  Queen  Elizabeth  is  the  workTs  largest  ship,  displacing  85,000  tons  and  measuring  1,027  feet  from 
bow  to  stern.     She  will  carry  2,410  passengers  on  the  North  Atlantic  service  of  the  Cunard-WQit« 
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verdict  of  our  foreign  friends.  Our  enemies  would  probably  prefer  the  terms 
"secretive",  "cold",  "obstinate"  (or  "pigheaded"),  and  "pharisaical".  But  the 
fundamental  qualities  denoted  are  much  the  same  in  either  case  and  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  so  strong  that  we  can  probably  accept  the  picture  as  a 
tolerable  likeness. 

What  happened  in  the  first  thousand  years  of  our  history  to  produce  this 
remarkable  people  which  has  maintained  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  world 
powers  for  so  many  centuries  and  produced  a  unique  phenomenon  like  the 
British  Empire  ? 

In  the  dawn  of  our  history  it  is  plain  that  this  island,  on  the  very  edge  of 


From  the  Picture]  [By  John  Claxton 

SPENSER  READING  THE  "FAERIE  QUEENE"  TO  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 
Spenser  is  here  seen  reading  to  Raleigh,  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers,  while  the  lady  whom  the 
poet  subsequently  married,  and  to  whom  some  of  his  best  poems  were  addressed,  is  standing  by. 
The  "Faerie  Queene",  the  first  of  three  books  which  were  published  in  1590,  was  written  at  Kilcolman 
Castle,  an  Irish  estate  granted  to  the  poet  by  Elizabeth,  which  was  stormed  some  years  later  by  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  when  Spenser's  youngest  child  perished  in  the  flames 

the  known  world,  had  a  fatal  attraction  for  marauders,  whether  imperialist  and 
scientific  marauders  like  the  Romans  or  candid  freebooters  like  the  Danes. 
Perhaps  one  element  in  the  attraction  was  the  singular  inability  of  its  inhabitants 
to  live  at  peace  among  themselves.  Another  may  have  been  an  almost  equally 
marked  inability  to  defend  themselves,  combined  with  a  capacity  for  communi- 
cating to  their  successive  conquerors  the  doctrine  or  habit  of  passive  or  half- 
hearted resistance.  If  the  latest  explanation  of  the  Roman  invasion  is  to  be 
accepted  it  was  due  to  an  appeal  for  intervention  by  some  of  the  Celts  themselves, 
and  the  whole  period  of  Roman  occupation  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  interlude  in 
the  game  of  "follow-my-leader",  which  was  always  being  played  at  Britain's 
expense. 

How  far  the  country  was  really  "Romanised",  notwithstanding  all  the  evi- 
dences of  Roman  civilisation  still  traceable  to-day,  is,  of  course,  a  vexed  question, 
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but  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  under  the  somewhat  enervating 
influence  of  the  Roman  peace  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  lost  to  some  extent  even 
such  warlike  qualities  as  they  had  previously  possessed.  The  Jutes,  Angles  and 
Saxons,  whom  we  are  told  were  called  in  to  help  the  Britons  against  their  northern 
foes  in  the  fifth  century,  found  their  hosts  comparatively  easy  prey.  Yet  the 
new-comers  in  turn  revealed  none  too  great  a  capacity  for  consolidating  their 
conquests  and  developing  along  national  lines,  so  that  they  were  unable  to 
prevent  the  Northman  from  over-running  a  large  part  of  the  country  in  the 
ninth  century  and  a  Danish  prince  from  making  himself  King  of  England  in  1016. 
But  if  the  Celtic-Anglo-Saxon  combination  (for  the  modern  opinion  inclines 
to  the  view  that  the  Britons  were  not  driven  en  masse  into  the  fastnesses  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall)  was  not  a  great  success  as  a  fighting-power  it  soon  appeared 


From  the  Picture]  [By  Daniel  Maclis, 

PETER  THE  GREAT  IN  DEPTFORD  DOCKYARD 
Peter  the  Great  raised  Russia  from  comparative  insignificance  to  a  position  ot  importance  in  Europe. 
Setting  himselt  to  improve  his  neglected  education  and  to  collect  information  which  could  be  utilised 
for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  the  young  Tzar  accompanied  an  embassy  incognito  to  Holland, 
where  he  spent  nine  months  learning  surgery,  mathematics,  shipbuilding,  and  engineering,  and  visiting 
factories  and  institutions.  He  came  to  England  to  improve  his  maritime  knowledge  in  i6g8,  and  was 
welcomed  by  William  III,  who  is  here  seen  visiting  him  at  the  dockyard  where  he  worked  forsorae  weeks 

that  the  addition  of  Danish  and  Scandinavian  elements  to  the  amalgam  had  not 
greatly  increased  its  faculty  for  resistance  to  outside  pressure.  Fifty  years  later 
William  the  Norman  landed  on  the  south  coast,  and  by  1081  England,  Wales, 
and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  were  in  his  power. 

In  some  quarters  and  at  various  times  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  look  upon 
the  Norman  Conquest  as  the  beginning  of  English  history,  whereas  it  would 
really  appear  to  be  the  end  of  an  epoch — the  epoch  in  which  the  English  Nation 
was  in  the  making.  The  absorption  of  the  Norman  element  marked  the  last 
stage  of  the  process,  for  the  peaceful  penetration  of  the  Flemings,  for  example, 
in  subsequent  centuries  had  a  local  effect  only. 

No  doubt  the  origin  of  such  misapprehensions  of  the  nature  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  as  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  history  books  is  the  fact  that  com- 
paratively little  is  known  about  the  "people" — in  the  broad  popular  sense — \z\ 
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the  first  two  centuries  after  1066.  It  is  the  ruling  class,  alien  in  manners  and 
outlook,  if  not  in  speech  and  blood,  who  get  all  the  limelight  of  the  few  monkish 
and  other  chronicles.  Take  the  well-known  case  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  story  that  we  pass  without  a  thought  or  a  sigh  from 
that  prospect  of  a  great  Saxon  power  and  civilisation  which  was  shattered  at 
Senlac  to  the  recital  of  the  quarrels  of  its  conquerors  over  their  prey.  We  all 
think  we  are  reading  English  history  when  we  read  of  how  Norman  William  I 
kept  his  Norman  followers  in  order,  of  how  Norman  William  II  ended  his  bad 
days  in  the  New  Forest,  of  how  Henry  I  lost  his  Anglo-Norman  son  in  a  ship- 
wreck, and  all  these  sovereigns,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Henry  I,  cared 


From  the  Picture] 


[By  Benjamin  West,  R.A 


THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WOLFE,  SEPTEMBER  13th,  1759 
During  the  struggle  against  the  French  in  North  America,  Wolfe  was  sent  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
conquer  Quebec.   He  ordered  his  troops  to  scale  the  steep  cliffs  by  night,  and  before  morning  arrayed 
them  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham  to  the  west  of  the  town.   In  the  battle  that  ensued  Wolfe,  already 
twice  wounded,  was  killed  at  the  moment  of  victory.    In  the  following  year  Canada  became  a  British 

possession 

nothing  for  the  interests  of  their  new  subjects,   and  regarded   England  as,  if 
anything,  secondary  to  their  French  possessions. 

Surely  the  real  history  of  England  under  the  House  of  Normandy  is  the 
tragic,  bitter  story  of  the  subjection  of  a  proud  race,  quarrelsome  indeed,  and 
with  an  undeveloped  sense  of  nationality,  but  possessing  a  civilisation  and 
culture  of  its  own  on  which  that  of  its  conquerors  was  no  marked  improvement. 
The  historical  facts  in  the  hundred  years  after  Hastings  which  get  into  history 
books  are  the  adventures  of  the  Norman  Conquerors  in  the  comparatively  short 
time  that  their  continental  interests  allowed  them  to  spend  in  England.  The 
essential  fact — which  has  moulded  our  national  character  and  shaped  our 
destinies  from  that  day  to  this — was  the  fusion  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  races, 
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and  the  emergence  of  the  English  nation  which  was,  together  with  the  Scotch 
and  Irish,  to  develop  into  the  British  nation  as  we  know  it  now. 

Yet  it  is  plain  that  the  great  body  of  the  nation  which  was  undergoing  this 
fundamental  transformation,  a  body  which  was  practically  inarticulate  and  had 
little  machinery  for  expressing  such  corporate  feelings  as  it  possessed,  was  itself 
a  political  factor  which  could  not  be  despised.  Indeed,  the  Norman  kings  them- 
selves were  the  first  to  realise  the  potential  weapon  popular  sentiment  repre- 
sented in  their  struggles  with  their  unruly  barons  and  the  Church.  By  the  time 
of  Edward  I  it  is  clear  that  the  King  could  make  a  respectable  claim  to  be 
governing  "with  the  consent  of  the  governed",  to  use  a  current  phrase  which  has 
not  always  enjoyed  the  sanctity  it  enjoys  to-day. 


From  the  Painting]  [By  Kooen  ■smirke 

ATTEMPT  TO  ASSASSINATE  GEORGE   III 

fn  1786  a  verv  determined  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  George  1 1 1  by  a  certain  Margaret  Nicholson, 

who,  under  pretence  of  presenting  a  petition,  tried  to  stab  the  King.     George  was  unhurt  and  showed 

great  courage.     "I  have  received  no  injury,"  he  said.     "Do  not  hurt  the  woman  ;    the  poor  creature 

appears  to  be  insane."     The  incident  took  place  outside  St.  James's  Palace,  London 

The  English  nation,  born  of  the  perplexities  and  tumults  of  a  thousand 
years,  now  entered  upon  that  period  which  witnessed  its  transformation  into 
the  British  nation  and  the  development  of  England  into  Great  Britain,  and 
ultimately  into  the  British  Empire. 

What  a  pageant  of  triumph  and  disaster,  progress  and  retrogression,  human 
strength  and  weakness  that  period  represents,  while  through  it  all  we  witness 
the  relentless  onward  march  of  the  nation  to  its  high  destiny.  The  centuries 
unfold  their  fascinating  record  of  great  deeds  and  small,  heroisms  and  villainies, 
popular  movements  which  swept  the  nation  off  its  feet,  to  be  followed  by  periods 
of  stagnation  in  which  the  soul  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  asleep.  And  what 
amazing  contrasts  are  revealed  !  The  fourteenth  century  opens  with  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  autocratic  of  our  sovereigns,  a  man  endowed  with  anything 
but  insular  vision,  struggling  to  realise  his  project  of  a  greater  Britain.  It  closes 
with  constitutional  monarchy  in  being,  the  authority  of  Parliament  an  established 
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tact,  and  a  King  in  leading  strings.  The  intervening  years  had  witnessed 
such  triumphs  as  Crecy  and  Poictiers,  such  visitations  as  the  Black  Death,  and 
the  terrible  agrarian  troubles  which  followed  the  golden  age  of  chivalry  and  the 
appearance  of  portentous  figures  such  as  Chaucer  and  Wycliffe,  heralds  of  great 
movements  and  forces  which  the  future  had  in  store. 

Next  comes  the  fifteenth  century,  with  its  amazing  contrasts  between 
the  brilliance  and  triumphs  of  Henry  V's  reign,  the  welter  and  misery  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  re-establishment  of  something  approaching  absolute 
monarchy  under  the  first  of  the  Tudors.  A  strong  executive  in  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  is  found  to  be  the  best  antidote  to  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  which 
was  the  legacy  of  the  Hundred  Years  War.    The  Legislature,  on  the  other  hand, 


From  the  Painting]  [By  b.  GooaaU,  R.A 

RELIEF  OF  LUCKNOW— JESSIE'S  DREAM 
This  picture  shows  the  defenders  of  Lucknow  sighting  the  relieving  force.  The  Indian  Mutiny  broke 
out  in  1857  at  Meerut,  agitators  having  made  use  of  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  sepoys.  At  the  first 
outbreak  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  wisely  fortified  the  residency  at  Lucknow.  He  was  almost  imme- 
diately besieged,  Lawrence  himself  being  killed.  This  first  siege  lasted  from  June  30th  to  September 
25th,  when  they  were  relieved  by  General  Havelock.  Havelock  was  not  in  sufficient  strength  to 
remove  the  women  and  children,  and  a  second  siege  was  endued.  When  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
hold  out  longer,  a  young  girl  foresaw  relief  in  a  dream,  and  on  November  17th  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with 

5,000  men,  relieved  the  citadel 

lost  a  good  deal  of  the  authority  it  enjoyed  a  century  before,  partly  because  it  had 
been  overshadowed  by  the  brilliant  meteor,  Henry  V,  and  partly  because  it  had 
proved  incapable  of  coping  with  the  disorders  which  had  followed  his  death. 
Men,  rather  than  measures,  were  required  to  lead  the  nation  in  the  new  path 
of  national  consolidation  and  expansion  which  stretches  into  and  through  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  men  were  forthcoming,  and — strange  though  it  may 
sound — perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  was  a  woman,  Queen  Elizabeth.  This 
period  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that,  even  though  she  and  her 
father  were  outstanding  personalities,  and  undoubtedly  represented  the  national 
pride  and  the  inward  yearnings  and  ambitions  of  their  people,  the  prestige  of 
the  crown  was  such  as  to  be  all  but  independent  of  the  personality  of  its  wearer. 
For  all  his  crimes  and  lack  of  scruples,  Henry  VIII  remained  "Bluff  King  Hal", 
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and   the  triumphs  and   discoveries  of  Elizabeth's  reign   have   made   her   "Good 
Queen  Bess"  for  all  time. 

Yet  though  the  Crown  was  rooted  in  popular  affection,  it  is  plain  that  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  stage  was  being  set  for  the  struggle 
which  was  fought  out  in  the  next.  When  the  Stuarts  tried  to  trade  on  the 
prestige  acquired  by  the  Crown  under  the  Tudors  they  soon  discovered  their 
mistake.  In  England,  as  in  Scotland,  which  was  now  associated  with  her  southern 
neighbour  by  the  bond  of  a  common  sovereign,  the  climax  of  a  revolt  against  the 
authority  of  the  State  church  coincided  with  the  revolt  against  what  seemed  to 
many  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  the  Crown  itself.  The  result  was  the 
"Civil  War". 


WHLI  INGTONb   MAKCH    hKOM    QUATKE    BRAS  TO   WA'IEKLOO,    )bi-j 
The  news  ol   Napoleon's  escape  from   Elba  roused   the  Allies  to  instant  action.     The   Prussian  and 
British  armies  look  the  field  in  Belgium,  but  Napoleon  was  too  quirk  for  them,  and,  flinging  himself 
between  them,  defeated  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  and  hurled  his  vanguard  on  the  British  at  Quatre 
Bras.     The  battle  was  indecisive.     Wellington  withdrew  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  where  the  famous 

battle  was  fought  two  days  later 

The  words  have  a  somewhat  ominous  and  sordid  ring  about  them,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  period  of  our  history  has  suffered  in  popular  estimation 
from  comparison  with  the  real  and  fancied  glories  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
War,  for  example.  Of  course,  Praise-God-Barebones  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  prove  such  a  popular  attraction  as  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  nickname 
"Roundheads"  has  even  lost  the  power  to  draw  a  smile.  Yet  in  the  scale  in 
which  history  weighs  up  human  endeavour  and  achievement  the  men  of  the 
Hundred  Years  War  will  probably  do  no  more  than  hold  their  own  with  those 
who  fought  for  conscience  and  King,  or  conscience  and  no  king,  on  the  stricken 
field  of  Naseby.  For  all  the  romance  and  medieval  glamour  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Hundred  Years  War  was  what  would 
subsequently  have  been  called  a  series  of  "cabinet"  wars.  They  were  certainly 
not  national  wars,  and  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  time  before  they  degenerated 
into  spasmodic  filibustering  in  which  the  worst  passions  afflicting  human  nature 
were  given  free  rein.  In  the  period  which  covers  the  reign  of  the  second  Stuart 
and  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  men  on  both  sides  of  whom 
every  Briton  had  a  right  to  be  proud  :  Strafford,  Montrose  and  Falkland,  Hamp- 
den, Milton  and  Cromwell  were  built  on  the  heroic  scale,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  of  their  respective  causes.  The  explanation  is  simply  that  in  the  Civil 
War  men  were  willing  to  give  their  lives,  and  even  their  children's  lives,  for  an 
idea,  something  which  could  only  be  expressed  in  terms  of  conscience  and  con- 
viction, and  could  not  be  measured  by  standards  of  comfort,  convenience  or 


From  the  Picture]  [By  Mtlanque 

GENERAL  DAUMESNIL  AT  VINCENNES,  1815 
Daumesnil,  one  of  Napoleon's  most  gallant  generals,  served  with  great  distinction  in  Egypt,  and  took 
part  in  campaigns  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Poland,  from  1805-7.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  and  Governor  of  Vincennes,  a  fortress  of  Paris.  He  opposed  the  entry  of  the  Allies  at  the 
Restoration,  1815,  and  when  told  to  hand  over  the  insignia  of  his  office  replied,  "I  will  give  up  the 
fort  when  you  return  me  my  leg."     He  was  reinstated  as  Governor  in  1830 
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material  well-being.  When  Charles  II  enunciated  the  moral  principle  that, 
whatever  happened,  he  was  not  going  on  his  travels  again,  he  was  setting  a 
somewhat  materialist  fashion  which  was  generally  followed  until  the  genius  of 
Chatham  and  the  inspiration  of  the  two  Wesleys  woke  the  nation  from  its 
slumbers  after  the  too-proud-to-fight  era  of  Walpole  in  the  next  century.  But 
even  the  reaction  from  Puritanism  under  Charles  II  was  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  political  work  of  the  "parliamentarians"  being  substantially  accom- 
plished in  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

The  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  also  witnessed  there-entry  of  this  country 


From  the  Picture!  [By  'Daniel  ATacIise,  R.A 

FAMILY  FEUDS  IN  IRELAND 
The  Earls  of  Desmond  and  oi  Ormond  occupied  adjoining  estates  in  Ireland,  and  were  continually 
quarrelling.  This  incident  occurred  in  1567  in  one  of  the  many  contests  between  the  two  houses. 
The  Earl  of  Desmond,  head  of  the  Fitzg'eralds,  wounded  and  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  ol 
Ormond's  men,  was  asked  as  they  bore  him  away,  "Where  is  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond  now  ?" 
"In  his  rightful  place,"  he  fiercely  replied,  "on  the  necks  of  the  Butlers" 

into  the  ranks  of  continental  military  powers,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
Dutchman,  William  III,  it  began  to  pursue  a  definite  foreign  policy  which  was 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  This  policy  was 
frequently  attacked,  but  it  forms  the  keynote  of  British  relations  with  the  powers 
of  the  world  from  that  time  to  this.  In  the  eighteenth  century  those  relations 
were  also  inspired  by  the  colonial,  maritime,  and  commercial  rivalries  which, 
in  course  of  time,  made  France  the  "hereditary"  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  and 
primarily  led  to  the  successful  wars  in  which  the  Empire,  as  we  know  it  now, 
began  to  take  formal  shape.  The  blot  on  the  picture  is  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies,  due  principally  to  a  false  or  confused  conception  of  what  a  modern 
colonial  empire  should  be.  The  other  outstanding  event  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  the  process  which  is  conveniently  called  the  "Industrial  Revolution" 

The  eighteenth  centurv  closes,  and  the  nineteenth  opens  with  the  Empire 
engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  a  power  bent  upon  the  hegemony  of 
the  world.  This  struggle  is  of  surpassing  interest,  if  only  because  of  its  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  even  greater  struggle  in  the  same  cause  which  the 
world  witnessed  in  19 14-18.  The  only  outstanding  difference  is  that  in  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  the  British  effort  was  not  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
potential  military  resources  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  generally  exerted  in  a 
subsidiary  theatre  of  war. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Industrial  Revolution  proceeds  apace,  and 
with  the  amazingly  rapid  increase  of  population,  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing 
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towns  and  districts  and  the  decay  of  agriculture,  of  which  it  was,  perhaps,  the 
chief  contributory  cause,  modern  Britain  emerges  from  the  mists  of  the  past. 
In  the  hundred  years  after  Waterloo  profound  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
Empire  were  made  by  the  establishment  of  federal  union  in  Canada,  the  pro- 
clamation of  Queen  Victoria  as  Empress  of  India,  the  foundation  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  and  of  New  Zealand 

The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1901,  the  end  of  the  Boer  War  in  1902,  and  the 
death  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  1903,  may  be  taken  together  as  marking  the  close 
of  the  great  Victorian  age.  Britain  was  now  launched  upon  democratic  ways. 
A  new  society  was  growing  up,  and  with  the  accession  of  Edward  VII  everybody 
realised  the  change.  We  know  now  that  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  coming 
so  late  in  life  to  his  great  position,  and  his  interest  in  pleasure  and  sport,  the 


THE   OLD  SAVOY   PALACE   OX   THE   THAMES 

the  old  palace  was  built  in  1246  by  Peter  of  Savoy.     Later  it  became  the  town  seat  ol  the  Dukes  of 
Lancaster,  and  in  John  of  Gaunt's  time,  in  1381,  was  completely  destroyed  by  Wat  Tyler's  followers 
Having  been  rebuilt  as  a  hospital  in  1505,  suppressed  by  Edward  VI,  refounded  by  Mary,  and  dissolved 
by  Elizabeth,  the  only  part  of  the  old  building  now  iemaining  is  the  Chapel  Royal   dedicated  in  1511 
and  appointed  to  that  position  by  George  III  in  1773 

King  was  also  a  hard  worker,  and  well  acquainted  with  affairs  In  particulai , 
he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  European  politics,  and  his  distrust  of  Germany 
led  him  to  see  England's  advantage  in  an  alliance  with  France,  and  in  this  his 
views  coincided  with  those  of  the  Government  and  general  opinion.  He  loved 
peace,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  promote  it  at  a  time  when  international 
relations  had  taken  on  the  hard  and  hostile  outlook  which  they  seem  to  have 
worn  ever  since. 

The  end  of  the  Boer  War  made  our  fathers  think  seriously  about  Imperial 
questions  and  the  state  of  the  army.  The  Empire  had  shown  a  solid  front,  and 
to  her  new  Dominion  in  South  Africa  self-government  was  granted  within  four 
years  of  the  peace,  and  within  another  four  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  except 
Rhodesia,  was  federated  in  the  Union.  In  1914  General  Botha  and  General 
Smuts,  who  had  fought  against  us  in  1902,  led  the  Union  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

At  home  the  Liberals  won  their  great  victory'  at  the  polls  in  t9o6,  in  alliance 
with  Labour,  from  now  a  power  in  politics,  and  the  Irish  Nationalists.  Their 
measures  aroused  the  strongest  opposing  opinions,  and,  finally,  the  Parliament 
Bill  set  the  stage  for  a  national  crisis  of  the  gravest  kind,  when  Edward  VII 
died  suddenly.  The  political  truce  during  the  coronation  ceremonies  of  George  V 
did  not  lead  to  a  settlement,  and  the  same  hardness  and  hostility  seemed  to  be 
prevailing  home  affairs  when  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  reunited  all  classes 
and  opinions  at  home  and  throughout  the  Empire.  Then,  the  British  Empire 
sustained  the  greatest  war  effort  of  its  history.  When  peace  was  made  it  was 
found  that   the  grand   total  of  men   who  served   in   all   the  British   forces  was 
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9,296,691.  There  died  for  the  Empire  1,104,890.  That  slow  transformation  of 
the  Empire,  noticed  in  the  last  century,  had  brought  into  being  a  partnership 
which  stood  the  supreme  tests  of  four  years  of  world  war,  and,  eighteen  years 
later,  the  abdication  of  its  King-Emperor. 

The  tasks  of  restoring  the  normal  occupations  of  peace,  and  of  setting  up  a 
new  system  of  "collective  security",  occupied  the  ten  years  after  the  Great 
War.  Things  seemed  to  be  going  well.  But  in  1930  the  rosy  picture  began  to 
fade.  The  collapse  of  world  trade  brought  the  nation  face  to  face  with  acute 
crises,  met  with  a  no  less  calm  determination.    Nazi  and  Fascist  and  Communist 


dictators  increased 
their  power  in  their 
own  countries,  and 
aimed  to  carry  their 
creeds  beyond  their 
own  borders.  Wars 
and  rumours  of  wars 
became  again  the 
order  of  the  day. 
Nevertheless,  the 
British  people  have 
not  been  found 
wanting.  At  home, 
their  social  services, 
the  finest  and  most 
extensive  in  the 
world,  have  been 
maintained.  Great 
constitutional 
measures,  such  as 
the  Statute  of  West- 
minster, and  the 
Government  of  India 
Act,  have  kept 
abreast  of  Imperial 
questions.  Com- 
pelled in  1939  to  re- 
arm on  a  greater 
scale  than  ever,  dis- 
illusioned and  dis- 
appointed, a  lesser 
people  with  our  re- 
sponsibilities    might 


A    ROYAL    TOUR 
The   King  and  Queen  on  the  bridge   of 
the  Empress  of  Australia,  May  6th,  1939 


well  have  been 
overwhelmed.  Not 
so  Britain.  We  shall 
close  this  volume  on 
another  note,  one  in 
keeping  with  its 
story  of  high  en- 
deavour and  firmly 
placed  confidence  in 
the  peace-loving, 
liberty-loving 
peoples  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Such,  in  the 
barest  outline,  are 
some  of  the  salient 
features  of  the  great 
and  moving  story  of 
the  British  nation 
which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  work  to 
unfold  in  detail.  So 
short  a  summary  can- 
not  possibly  do 
justice  to  the  wealth 
of  incident  and  the 
records  of  the  exer- 
tions, the  achieve- 
ments and  sufferings 
of  a  great  people 
endowed  with  high 
and  arresting  quali- 
ties.   Over  the  whole 


of  British  history,  seen  as  it  should  be  seen,  lies  the  glamour  of  the  pictur- 
esque. If  Domesday  Book  or  the  Feudal  System  seem  a  grey  page  in  a  story  glow- 
ing with  the  adventures  of  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  or  the  deeds  of  Wellington's 
men,  it  is  only  because  the  eye  for  the  picturesque  has  not  been  developed  as  it 
can  be.  The  Feudal  System,  for  all  its  ruthless  impersonality,  had  in  its  best  form 
something  of  the  joy  of  a  Meccano  set — the  neat  interlocking  of  parts,  the  notion 
ol  a  job,  however  small,  tor  every  unit  in  the  great  machine,  the  instinct  that 
where  rigid  organisation  is  present  chaos  cannot  be.  Domesday  Book,  too,  for 
all  its  dust  and  parchment,  was  a  singularly  happy  compromise  between  a 
catalogue  and  a  Baedeker. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  rub  one's  eyes  on  entering  the  fairyland  of  history. 
Prejudice  is  almost  as  great  an  obstacle  as  blindness  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  this 
most  fascinating  of  studies.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  will  endeavour  to  avoid  con- 
troversy, and  represent  the  times  as  they  were,  and  are,  on  the  authority  of  the 
best  records  available. 


From  the  Painting]  \.by  F.  Cormon 

MIGRATION  OF  A  TRIBE 
This  migration  was  a  feature  ol  early  civilisation.  The  movement  may  have  been  started  by  a  famine, 
a  traveller's  tale,  or  mere  primitive  instinct.  In  Britain  the  men  ot  the  Palaeolithic  Age  were  succeeded 
by  a  migration  of  Neolithic  Dolichocephalous  (long-skulled)  men.  They  were  followed  by  the  Brachv- 
cephalous  (short-skulled)  men,  belonging  to  the  Bronze  Age,  and  in  about  600  B.C.  a  migration  of 
Celts  occurred  apparently  rather  by  peaceful  penetrations  than  violent  conquest 
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{1)  The  Palaeolithic  Period 

GREAT  BRITAIN  is  an 
island,  the  largest  in  Europe 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  This  is  a 
fact  which  dominates  its  whole 
history,  from  the  dawn  of  civil- 
isation to  the  present  day  ;  the 
insularity  of  the  British  group 
enabled  it  to  take  a  course  of 
its  own,  only  partially  affected 
by  Continental  movements.  The 
expansion  of  aircraft  has  materi- 
ally changed  our  policy  in  this 
respect,  but  a  navy  which  can 
command  the  seas  has  lost  none 
of  its  vital  importance.  Accord- 
ingly the  navy  has  always  been 
a  popular  institution  in  Britain, 
and  its  popularity  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
be  readily  used  as  a  tool  of 
despotic  power.  The  army,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  less 
necessary  to  the  security  of 
these  islands,  and  offering  great- 
er opportunities  for  the  schemes 
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"the  blind  fiddler" 
These  Menhir  Stones  are 
among  the  oldest  relics  in 
the  land,  and  belong  pro- 
bably to  the  early  Stone 
Age.  Perhaps  they  were 
the  tombstones  of  some 
long-forgotten  chiefs.  Per- 
haps they  may  be  associ- 
ated with  some  primitive 
Nature  worship 


[Gibson  &  son,  penzmcc 
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Most  primitive  religion.-  are 
founded  on  Nature  wui- 
ship,  which  means  lever- 
encing  the  beautnui  things 
and  propitiating  those  that 
inspired     dread.  Thus 

springs    and    rivers,    trees 
and    woods,    storms,    and 
wild    animals    have    had 
their  cults 
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From  the  Pamnng]  [By  F.  Cormon 

PRIMITIVE  PEOPLE  IN  SEARCH  OF  FOOD 

This  picture  belongs  to  the  Palaeolithic  Age. 
Agriculture  was  unknown,  and  animals  had  not 
been  domesticated.  A  precarious  existence  was 
eked  out  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  man  and 
woman  are  hunting  for  shell-fish  on  the  shore. 
The  man  has  found  a  creature  resembling  an 
octopus 


ol  despots,  has  often  been  suspect.  The 
military  class  has  held  here  a  less 
favourable  position  than  abroad,  and 
the  growth  of  constitutional  liberty, 
which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  of  our 
history,  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
sense  of  independence  begotten  by  free- 
dom from  foreign  alarms,  the  feeling  of 
security  induced  by  the  encircling  sea. 

But  there  was  a  time  when  these 
conditions  did  not  exist,  when  the 
British  Isles  still  formed  part  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  The  earliest  men 
to  make  their  appearance  here  had  no 
seas  to  cross,  but  came  by  dry  land, 
wandering  as  bands  of  savage  hunters 
across  the  great  valley  now  filled  by  the 
English  Channel.  Northern  Europe 
was  under  the  sway  of  an  arctic  climate, 
which  covered  its  mountains  with  a 
mantle  of  ice  and  snow  such  as  now 
envelops  Greenland.  Its  primitive  in- 
habitants followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
glaciers,  getting  farther  north  as  the 
weather  grew  milder,  driven  back  again 
by  the  recrudescence  of  the  cold.  Upon 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  north  of 
England  the  ice  cap  does  not  seem  to 
have  relaxed  its  hold  sufficiently  to 
allow  at  this  time  of  human  occupation  ; 
in  these  regions  no  relics  of  the  earliest 
period  have  been  found.  In  Southern 
England  and  in  Wales  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  substantial  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  palceolithic*  man,  the  epithet 
indicating  the  character  of  his  weapons 
and  tools,  which  were  of  stone,  chipped 
and  trimmed  (after  the  older  fashion) 
to  the  desired  shape. 

No  chronology  of  this  period  can 
be  attempted.  Without  doubt,  it 
covered  tens  of  thousands  of  years, 
during  which  the  climate  of  Britain  saw 
many  changes,  its  fauna  underwent 
many  variations,  and  its  human  popu- 
lation advanced  in  skill  and  mastery 
over  Nature.  Hunters  they  remained 
until  the  end,  with  no  agriculture,  no 
domestic  animals,  no  pottery  ;  scat- 
tered in  little  groups  over  the  wide 
forests  and  marshlands,  they  trapped 
beasts  which  have  long  been  extinct 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  bison,  the  hyaena, 
not  to  mention  those  which,   like   the 

•  Greek  palaios  =  old  +  lithos  —  stone. 
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mammoth,  have  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  rude 
stone  axes,  choppers,  and  scrapers  have 
been  picked  up  in  many  parts  of  south- 
eastern England,  but  it  is  in  the  caves 
in  which  they  sheltered  themselves  in 
Derbyshire,  the  West  Country,  and 
Wales  that  the  most  valuable  evidence 
has  come  to  light.  The  charcoal  of  their 
fires,  their  implements  of  bone  and  iron, 
their  beautifully  flaked  flint  knives, 
show  how  man  was  little  by  little  raising 
himself  above  the  brutes  and  preparing 
the  way  for  future  triumphs.  Most  sur- 
prising of  all  is  the  emergence  at  the 
end  of  the  palaeolithic  period  of  a  genuine 
pictorial  gift  :  lifelike  drawings  and 
carvings  of  the  creatures  he  stalked  and 
brought  to  their  death  show  that  palaeo- 
lithic man  had  struck  out  a  new  path, 
had  developed  a  new  talent,  had  written 
the  first  page,  albeit  in  halting  charac- 
ters, in  the  history  of  art. 

(II)  The  Neolithic  Period 
The  palaeolithic  culture  was  followed 
by  the  neolithic*  which  was  still  a  cul- 
ture without  metal,  but  was  marked  by 
a  greater  deftness  in  the  use  of  stone  for 
weapons    and    tools.       These    are     no 
longer  merely  chipped  and  flaked,  but 
are  ground  and  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  polish.     But  it  was  not  in  the  form 
of  its  utensils  only  that  the  New  Stone 
Age  excelled  the  Old.     With  it  begins 
modern  civilisation,   for  neolithic  man 
had  learnt  three  arts  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  future  history  of  man- 
kind ;    he  had  tamed  the  chief  domestic 
animals,  he  had  made  a  beginning  of  the 
cultivation    of    the    soil,    and    he    had 
acquired  the  knack  of  firing  and  harden- 
ing clay  into  earthenware  pots  for  the 
use  of  his  household.    Under  what  skies 
these   momentous   advances   were   first 
made,  and  how  far  the  neolithic  peoples 
of  Europe  can  be  linked  up  with  their 
palaeolithic    predecessors    in    the    same 
region  are  matters  which  are  still  under 
discussion  :     what    is    certain    is    that 
about  ten  thousand  years  ago  the  new 
culture   appeared   in   Britain,    bringing 
with  it  gains  and  elements  of  progress 
which  the  dwellers  in  these  islands  have 
never  since  lost. 

•Greek  n«os=new  +  /i</tos=stone. 
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From  the  Painting] 


[By  F.  Cormon 


STONE  WORKER 
This  man  belongs  to  the  Neolithic  or  later  Stone 
Period.  Some  archaeologists  have  named  them 
Iberians,  connecting  them  with  later  Spaniards. 
They  were  of  moderate  stature  and  slender  in  form. 
They  were  hunters,  fishers,  and  also  herdsmen, 
and  would  sew  with  bone  needles  and  sinew 
tbfads 
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WFAPONS,   ETC.,   OF  THE   STONE    AGE 

The  men  ol  the  Stone  Age,  though  at  hrst  their  work  was  crude,   gradually    developed    a  high  degree 

of  technical  skill.     From  left  to  right  can  be  seen  stone  axe-hammer  heads,  flint  tools,  bone  needles 

and  harpoons,  and  a  neolithic  bowl  and  spear-head 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  now,  through  the  slow,  secular  sinking  of  the 
land,  assuming  their  present  form.  The  tide  crept  southward  in  the  North  Sea 
and  eastward  in  the  Channel  until  at  last  the  narrow  bridge  in  the  Straits  of 
Dover  was  broken  through  ;  the  passage  here  from  the  Continent  had  hence- 
forth to  be  made  by  water,  probably  in  those  light  canoes,  fashioned  out  of  the 
trunks  of  single  trees,  which  were  already  coming  into  use.     Ireland  had  been 

cut  off  somewhat  earlier,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  many  British  species  of 
animals  and  plants  are  not  to  be  found 
there.  Over  both  islands  the  neolithic 
population  spread,  in  greater  numbers  than 
in  the  earlier  epochs  (for,  with  the  domesti- 
cation of  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and 
the  pig,  and  the  introduction  of  a  primitive 
agriculture,  the  food  supply  had  immensely 
improved),  yet  limited  by  the  wide  stretches 
of  virgin  forest  and  impassable  fen,  for  the 
neolithic  herdsman  and  tiller  of  the  soil, 
unlike  the  palaeolithic  hunter,  required  open 
country  clowns,  and  moors  and  dry  up- 
lands, for  his  activities,  and  kept,  therefore, 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  higher  ground.  He 
did  not  disdain  the  use  of  caves,  where  on 
occasion  he  could  make  himself  as  much  at 
home  as  his  predecessor,  but  he  had  other 
dwellings,  usually  grouped  in  little  villages. 
Where  the  soil  was  suitable  he  dug  holes  in 
the  ground,  which  he  roofed  over  with  twigs 
and  branches,  covered  with  turf  or  moss  ; 
or,  if  stone  was  abundant,  he  constructed 
huts  of  loose,  unmortared  stone,  with  a  con- 
verging roof  of  the  same  material.  He  would 
also  build  upon  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of 
a  lake  a  little  distance  from  its  shore  ;  the 
lake-dwelling  thus  erected  was  inaccessible 
save  by  boat  or  causeway,  and  thereby  the 
protection  was  afforded  which  for  primitive 
man,  beset  as  he  was  by  human  as  well  as 
animal  foes,  was  always  indispensable. 


WARRIOR  OF  THE   BRONZE   AGE 
Here  is  a  typical  warrior  of  the  Bronze  Age. 
Their  weapons  and  shields  were  of  a  very  high 
standard  and  often  elaborately  ornamented 


ENTRANCE  TO  HUT 
This  hut  belongs  to  the  'early  Bronze  Age,  or  may  be  even  earlier.     It  shows  that  the  commonly 
believed  idea  of  all  ancient  Britons  living  in  mud  huts  is  false,  and  that  sometimes,  as  here,  the  buts 
were  very  large,  so  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate  the  man,  his  family,  and  domestic  animals  within 

the  outer  wall 


STONE  CIRCLE,  CORNWALL 
These  circles,  of  which  there  are  about  two  hundred  in  England,  belong  almost  certainly  to  the 
Bronze  Age.     They  appear  to  have  been  sepulchral  in  origin,  though  they  lack  the  cavity  beneath 

each  stone  found  in  similar  circles  in  Persia 


Photos  by\  [Vinson  &■  Son.  Penzance 

STONE  CIRCLE 
Long  after  the  short-skulled  or  round-headed  men  of  the  Bronze  Age  had  given  place  to  Ce'ts,  these 
circles  probably  were  used  for  Druidic  rites.     Here,  perhaps,  would  be  held  those  ceremonial  courts 
of  justice,  and  we  can  well  imagine  the  fate  that  would  await  the  curious  onlooker  who  intruded 

upon  the  sacred  circle 


Photo  by]  [Gibson  &  Son,  Penzance 

STONEHENGE  (Another  Vifw) 

More  probably  Stonehenge,  like  the  other  circles,  was  originally  sepulchral,  and  may  be  attributed 

to  the  Bronze  Age,  that  is,  considerably  earlier  than  600  b.c.     There  may  have  been  a  ceremonial 

use  also.     The  stones  are  sometimes  twenty  feet  high,  and  many  tons  in  weight ;    they  differ  from 

other  circles  in  that  the  cross-pieces  fit  into  grooves  on  the  uprights 


From  the  Patnitns)  [Bv  F.  Cormon 

FISHING 

Though  the  people  of  the   Bronze  Age  had  domesticated  animals  and   latterly   started  agriculture, 

hunting  and  fishing  were  still  their  chief  means  of  livelihood.     They  would  sometimes  dam  a  shallow 

river  and,  going  out  in  coracles,  spear  the  fish  with  harpoons.     Sometimes,  as  here,  they  would  use 

nets  made  of  skins  or  sinews.     Fishhooks  also  have  been  found 
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[ijibi,on  &  iron,  Penzance 

BRITISH   HUTS  NEAR   PENZANCE,   CORNWALL 

On  a  previous  page  there  is  an  illustration  of  a  palatial  hut,  probably  belonging  to  a  chief.     Here  is  a 

hut  such  as  would  have  been  used  by  the  ordinary  man,  just  sufficiently  large  for  himself  and  family. 

The  date  is  uncertain,  but  with  slight  repairs  a  hut  of  this  kind  might  go  on  for  many  generations. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  would  live  in  them  long  after  Roman  times 


We  are  not  without  knowledge  as  to  the  type  of  humanity  to  which  the 
neolithic  population  belonged.  They  were  of  the  stock  which  is  now  called 
Mediterranean,  and  is  best  exemplified  to-day  by  the  peoples  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula — a  short-statured,  long-headed  race,  with  mild  features  and  dark, 
curly  hair.  Africa  was,  perhaps,  their  original  home  ;  they  occupied  not  only 
Spain,  but  also  France,  Italy,  and  other  Mediterranean  lands  ;  sensitive  to  cold, 
they  never  wandered  very  far  from  the  sea.  The  type  is  abundantly  represented 
in  present-day  Britain  ;  it  is  particularly  prevalent  in  South  Wales  and  the 
district  immediately  north  of  London.  Though  many  changes  have  come  over 
the  face  of  these  islands,  and  wave  upon  wave  of  invaders  has  broken  upon 
these  shores,  neolithic  blood  and  neolithic  traditions  have  never  been  eradicated  ; 
they  have  remained  as  the  oldest  and  most  stable  element  in  our  civilisation. 

In  nothing  was  the  neolithic  period  more  remarkable  than  in  the  character 
of  its  graves.  Whatever  toil  man  spent  at  this  time  upon  the  abodes  of  the  living, 
he  devoted  far  more  labour  and  care  to  the  dwellings  of  the  dead.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  regarded  the  dead  as  living  a  spirit-life  which  was  a  phantom 
of  that  lived  by  "the  busy  tribes  of  flesh  and  blood",  so  that  it  was  needful  to 
furnish  them  with  a  roof  over  their  head  and  the  means  of  subsistence.     In 


Photos  by] 

ROCK  SPLITTING— STONE  AGE 

The  ancient  method  of  splitting  rock  was  to  force 

dry  wood  wedges  into  cracks  and  then  soak  them. 

The    consequent  swelling  of  the  wood  split  the 

rock  as  shown 


[Uthson  Si  bon,  Penzance 

AN   ANCIENT   MILLSTONE 

Agriculture  had  been  introduced  by  the  men  of 

the  Bronze  Age,  and  this  is  one  of  the  earliest 

forms  of  millstone 
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By  permission  of  the  Director  of]  [The  British  Museum 

WEAPONS,   ETC.— BRONZE  AGE 
The  weapons  and  Art  of  the  Bronze  Age  do  not  seem  to  have  been  slavishly  imitated  from  the  earlier 
stone  implements,  but  to  have  been  thought  out  on  new  principles.     Here  are  sickles,  small  tools, 
trumpet  and  rattles,  horse  trappings,  celts,  shields  and  razor,  swords  and  daggers,  drinking  vessels 

and  cinerary  ware,  and  spear  points 


Front  a  Painting]  [By  W .  W.  Collins 

THE  BURIAL  OF  A  BRITISH  CHIEFTAIN 
Borne  on  a  litter  by  his  fellow-chiefs,  the  body  of  a  British  chieftain  is  being  carried  to  the  scene  of 
the  last  funeral  rites.  His  tribesmen  are  thronged  together  on  either  side  of  the  rough  track,  and 
Druid  priests  lead  the  way.  Arriving  at  the  burial  place  a  funeral  pyre  was  lighted,  and  after  cremation 
the  ashes  placed  in  an  urn,  over  which  a  barrow  or  mound  was  raised.  Vessels  containing  food  and 
drink  and  necessaries  of  life  were  placed  beside  the  urn,  a  custom  which  indicates  belief  in  a  future  life 


Phot°  by]  [Gibson  &  Son,  Penzance 

EARLY   BRITISH   VILLAGE 
Here  is  a  village  belonging  either  to  the  Bronze  Age  or  the  earlv  Celtic  days.     The  principal  hut  is 
seen  in  the  middle,  with  the  millstone  on  the  left  of  the  doorway.    The  huts  were  usuallv  round,  single- 
roomed  dwellings,  but  pit  dwellings  were  also  used,  and  the  discovery  of  various  reiics  shows  that 

some  still  lived  even  in  caves 
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this  way  arose  the  two  characteristic  forms  of  neolithic  burial — the  cromlech 
(or  dolmen),  and  the  chambered  cairn  or  barrow.  The  wayward  fancy  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  pictured  the  cromlech  as  a  Druidical 
altar,  but  most  cromlechs  are  quite  unsuitable  for  such  a  purpose  ;  they  are 
grave-chambers  or  vaults,  in  which  a  ponderous  roof-stone  is  propped  upon  stone 
supporters,  and  their  monumental  air  is  due  to  the  tact  that  in  most  cases 
(though  not  in  all),  they  have  lost  their  original  covering  of  earth,  and  now 
stand  naked  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Cromlechs  are  abundant  in  Ireland,  Western 
Wales,  and  the  Cornish  peninsula,  but  are  rarely  seen  to  be  in  Scotland  and  the 

English  lowlands; 
their  distribution 
abroad  is  also  peculiar, 
and  has  given  rise  to 
the  view  that  they 
were  the  handiwork  of 
a  special  race,  who 
travelled  much  by  sea, 
and  brought  to  Britain 
from  the  East  the 
craft  of  raising  great 
structures  of  stone. 
The  "long"  barrow,  or 
cairn,  made  of  earth 
in  the  former  case,  and 
of  small  stones  in  the 
second,  was  a  later 
form  of  burying-place, 
in  which  a  regular 
entrance  passage  pro- 
vided access  to  a  series 
of  chambers  used  for 
successive  burials, 
and  covered  by  a 
great  mound  of  oval 
design.  Such     long 

barrows  are  not  com- 
mon in  the  British 
Isles  ;  it  may  be  that 
they  were  used  only 
for  the  burial  of  chief- 
tains and  their  depen- 
dants ;  but  they  are 
distinctively  neo- 
lithic, and  no  metal 
has  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  them. 


[By  F.  Cormon 


btom  the  t'airu inn , 

PASTORAL  LIFE  IN  THE  BRONZE  AGE 
The  introduction  ol  bronze  implements  corresponded  roughly  with 
the  immigration  ol  a  new  race,  known  as  the  Brachycephalous,  or 
short-skulled  men.  They  were  taller  than  their  predecessors,  averag- 
ing 5  tt.  b  in.  in  height.  In  England  copper  and  tin  are  tound  near 
each  other,  so  that  the  Bronze  Age  follows  immediately  on  the  Mone 
Age.  In  Ireland  there  are  traces  ol  a  Copper  Age.  The  men  ol  the 
Bronze  Age  not  only  herded  flocks  but  started  agriculture,  including 
wheat-growing.     Weaving  was  also  introduced  and  cremation  grew 

steadily  more  usual  ,TTT*  ^         t-.  a 

(III)  The  Bronze  Age 
About  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era  the  neolithic  race  and 
the  neolithic  culture  ceased  to  hold  undisputed  sway  in  the  British  Isles.  New 
peoples  appear  on  our  coasts,  hailing,  it  is  probable,  from  Eastern  Europe, 
whose  heads  are  noticeably  shorter  and  rounder  than  those  of  the  neolithic  folk 
and  some  of  whom  are  also  taller  and  more  savage  in  appearance.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  them  a  name,  beyond  saying  that  they  were  of  Central  European  stock  ; 
they  can  hardly  have  been  Celts,  as  was  once  generally  believed,  for  that  famous 
race  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  North-Western  Europe  for  another  thousand. 
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[Gibson  &  Son,  Penzance 
ANCIENT  GRAVES  IN  SCILLY  ISLES  AND  CORNWALL 
These  eight  photographs  show  early  British  methods  of  burial.  From  left  to  right  they  represent  (i)  A 
passage  grave,  Scillv.  (2)  Barrow  uncovered,  showing  passage  entrance,  Scilly.  (3)  Another  ancient 
grave  in  Scilly.  (4)  Ancient  grave,  Bullowal  Cliff,  Cornwall,  showing  the  method  of  wall-building. 
There  is  no  other  example  nearer  than  Afghanistan.  (5)  Cist-vaen,  Scilly,  with  cover  raised.  The  ends 
are  grooved,  it  will  be  noticed,  to  make  the  box.  (6)  Another  grave  of  rather  different  form,  Scilly. 
(7)  A  different  view  of  an  ancient  barrow,  Scilly.     (8)  Slate  cist  with  the  cover  off,  near  Padstow, 

Cornwall 
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From  the  Painting  [By  Ferdinand  Cormon 

FORGING  BRONZE  AND  IRON 
The  first  metal  objects  were  copied  from  stone 
ones,  but  soon  further  possibilities  were  dis- 
covered, and  new  implements  began  to  evolve  on 
lines  of  their  own.  The  change  from  stone  to 
bronze,  from  bronze  to  iron,  must  have  been  verv 
gradual,  and  the  date  must  have  varied  over  the 
country.  The  arbitrary  division  into  ages  is  too 
commonly  accepted  to  mean  a  sudden  change 
from  one  set  of  conditions  to  the  other 


From  the  Painting]  [By  Ferdinand  Cormon 

POTTERY  IN  THE  STONE  AGE 

Pottery  was  quite  general  at  this  period,  though 
the  potter's  wheel  was  unknown.  In  the  late 
Stone  Age  it  was  often  smooth  and  symmetrical 
and  even  ornamented.  One  cannot  but  admire 
the  patient  labour  and  extraordinary  skill  which 
must  have  gone  towards  producing  the  surviving 
results  with  the  implements  at  the  craftsman's 
disposal 


years  or  so.  And,  following  in  the  wake  of  new  peoples,  came  new  discoveries. 
The  metallic  ores  of  the  earth  were  smelted  and  converted  into  useful  tools  and 
weapons,  with  the  result  that  a  new  vista  opened  up  for  human  industry.  Copper 
was  the  first  metal  so  employed,  and  this  is,  therefore,  the  material  of  the  earliest 
metallic  weapons  found  in  the  British  Isles.  But  the  Copper  Age  did  not  last 
long  ;  soon  came  the  discovery  that  the  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  tin 
— itself  a  soft  metal — to  the  copper  used  produced  a  third  substance  which  was 
harder  than  either,  and  was  eminently  suited  for  producing  a  cutting  edge. 
Bronze — the  material  of  our  "copper"  coins — introduced  a  new  and  most  potent 
element  into  primitive  life;  the  bronze  axe,  at  first  cast  in  a  flat  mould, 
on  the  model  of  the  neolithic  polished  Celt,  but  afterwards  elaborated 
into  a  very  effective  weapon,  which  was  made  hollow  to  receive  the  handle, 
endowed  man  with  the  mastery  of  the  forest,  and  gave  a  much  wider  range 
to  the  operations  of  agriculture.  With  the  Bronze  Age  the  tillage  of  the 
soil     enters     upon    a    new    era  ;    population    increases   and   becomes    settled  ; 
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food  is  more  abundant,  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  more  tolerable. 
The  mixed  race  of  long  heads  and  short  heads  who  shared  in  Britain  the 
benefits  of  Bronze  Age  culture  occupied  the  land  until  the  verge  of  the  historical 
epoch.  Indeed,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  period  extended  right  up  to  the  Roman 
invasion  of  Britain.  At  some  time  within  its  limits  Aryan  speech  in  the  form  of 
primitive  Goidelic — the  progenitor  of  Irish — must  have  come  over  from  the 
Continent,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  it  brought  with  it  no  change  of  physical 
type,  and  no  novelty  in  culture,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  even  an  approxi- 
mate date  for  its  arrival.  The  wide  differences  between  Goidelic  and  Brythonic, 
or,  to  put  it  differently,  between  Irish  and  Welsh,  suggest  that  the  one  language 
must  have  reached  these  islands  long  before  the  other,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  to  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age  we  must  ascribe  the  arrival  of  Brythonic. 
A  change  in  burial  customs  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Bronze  Age.  Barrows 
and  cairns  are  still  used,  but  they  are  no  longer  oval,  nor  do  they  contain  a 
chamber  which  can  be  used  as  a  family  fault.  They  are  of  simple  circular  form, 
mere  mounds  of  soil  or  of  stones,  and  have  no  ponderous  stone  structure  within, 
but  just  the  human  remains,  accompanied  by  "grave  goods",  i.e.,  objects  of  use,  and 
occasionally  of  luxury,  which  testify  to  the  persistence  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life. 
Countless  Bronze  Age  barrows  of  this  type  are  to  be  found  on  the  Wiltshire  downs, 
the  uplands  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  moors  of  Wales,  and  no  archaeological  object  is 
better  known.    In  the  earliest  there  is  no  evidence  of  cremation,  but  this  was  a 

practice  which  gradually 
—  m      crept     in     until,    in     the 

second  half  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  it  is  found  to  be 
almost  universal.  The 
pottery  of  the  period  is 
highly  characteristic  ;  it 
is  made  by  hand,  and  is 
not  always  well  baked, 
but  bears  a  good  deal 
of  ornament  of  a  geo- 
metrical type  ;  the  de- 
signs are  simple  and  plain, 
and  there  is  nothing  to 
recall  the  spirited  and 
original  art  ol  the  palaeo- 
lithic age. 

Mention  must  here  be 
made  of  the  stone  circles 
which  are  so  prominent 
a  feature  anion"  the 
prehistoric  remains  ol 
Britain.  They  arc  popu- 
larly associated  with  the 
Druidic  worship,  but  for 
this  there  is  no  warrant 
whatever.  So  far  as  their 
age  can  be  ascertained, 
they  are  of  the  late 
neolithic  or  the  early 
Bronze  period,  and  are 
mainly  sepulchral  in 
character  ;  many  regard 
them  as  a  surviva:  of  the 
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From  the  tainnnt.\  \By  terdmand  Cormon 

HUNTING  IN  THE  LATER  ICE  AGE 

The  flesh  of  the  reindeer  was  man's  most  common  food  at  this 

period,   while  the  skin  and  bones  of  the  animal  provided  him 

with  clothes  and  implements.     The  bow  and  arrow  would  be  of 

wood,  the  string  of  animal  sinew 
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stone  fence  which  was  often 
placed  around  the  base  of  the 
chambered  tomb.  In  some  cases 
the  circles  are  approached  by 
avenues  of  standing  stones  ; 
these  are  taken  to  represent  the 
original  entrance  passages.  But 
while  the  smaller  circles  may 
very  well  be  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  as  is  shown 
by  the  sepulchral  remains  often 
found  within  them,  this  hardly 
seems  an  adequate  explanation 
of  the  colossal  structures  of 
which  Stonehenge,  the  "Hang- 
ing Stones"  of  our  forefathers, 
is  the  most  striking  and  the 
best-known  instance.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  the 
engineering  skill  and  the  im- 
mense labour  devoted  to  the  up- 
raising of  these  mighty  pillars 
must  have  been  prompted  by 
a  religious  purpose.  Stonehenge 
can  hardly  be  other  than  a 
"temple",  but  in  honour  of 
what  gods  it  was  erected,  and 
for  what  solemn  festivals  it  was 
designed  we  cannot  tell  without 


Photo  by]  [Gibson  &  Son,  Penzance 

ANCIENT  CROMLECH,  LISKEARD 
These  ancient  monuments  are  almost  certainly  sepulchral. 
They  are  commonly  attributed  to  the  Bronze  Age.  But 
there  are  many  who  maintain  that  they  are  earlier  and 
are  neolithic.  There  are  a  great  number  scattered  about 
England,  one  ot  the  best  known  being  Kit's  Coty  House, 
in  Kent 

a  fuller  knowledge  than  we  have  at  present  of  the  religion  of  the  epoch  to 
which  it  belongs. 

(IV)  The  Iron  Age 
Great  as  was  the  advance  involved  in  the  discovery  of  bronze, 
not  truly  entered  into  his  kingdom  until  he  learnt  to  make  use  of 


man  had 
iron,  the 


Phow  by  I  [Gibson  &  Son,  Penzance 

ANCIENT  CROMLECH,   PENZANCE 
The  popular  tradition  that  these  were  Druidic  altars  has  now  been  proved  to  be  false,  though  there 
may  be  this  much  truth  in  it,  that  when  their  original  uses  were  forgotten  they  were  used  by  the 

Druids  as  sacred  places 


Photo  by] 
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ANCIENT  PILE   DWELLINGS 


This  form  of  dwelling  seems  to  have  been  fairly  common  in  the  Bronze  Age  and  early  Celtic  times. 

They  were  built  in  a  lake  or  marsh  which  would  prove  an  efficient  protection  against  animal  or  human 

enemies.     Remains  of  such  a  village  have  recently  been  discovered  near  Glastonbury,  and  in  parts  of 

Borneo  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  similar  dwellings  still  exist 


[By  Margaret  Dovaston,  R.P.A.,  X.B.A. 
HUMAN  SACRIFICE  BY  DRUIDS 
There  is  no  doubt  that  human  sacrifice  was  common  among  the  Druids.  This  is  Caesar's  account  of 
the  gruesome  rite  :  Some  have  images  of  enormous  size,  the  limbs  of  which  they  make  of  wicker  work 
and  fill  with  living  men,  and  setting  them  on  fire  the  men  a^e  destroyed  by  the  flames.  They  consider 
that  the  torture  of  those  who  have  been  taken  in  the  commission  of  anv  crime  is  more  acceptable  to 
'.he  immortal  gods    but  when  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  or  criminals  thev  scruple  not  to  inflict 

this  torture  on  the  innocent 
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From  the  Painting]  [By  Sir  Frederick  Leiehton 

PHOENICIANS  TRADING  WITH  EARLY  BRITONS 

The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  traders  from  the  Mediterranean  to  visit  this  country  in  search  of  skins 

and  other  commodities,  though  a  flourishing  tin  trade  was  already  in  progress  between  Britain  and 

Gaul.     In  325  b.c.  the  Greek  explorer  Pytheas,  following  in  the  track  of  the  Phoenicians,  landed  in 

Cornwall  to  ascertain  trading  possibilities 

most  serviceable  of  all  the  metals.  The  Celts  of  Central  Europe  had  long  been 
familiar  with  this  metal,  and  had  attained  great  skill  in  its  use,  but  the  art 
was  slow  in  reaching  Britain,  and  the  appearance  of  iron  weapons  here  is 
closely  associated  with  a  new  Celtic  invasion  from  across  the  Channel,  that  of 
the  Brythons,  who  about  400  B.C.  brought  over  the  language  which  became  the 
ancestor  of  Cornish,  Breton,  and  Welsh.  The  Brythons  settled  in  the  whole  of 
the  low-lying  south-eastern  area,  and  as  a  result  we  find  in  this  district,  during 
the  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a  highly  developed  civilisation, 
very  different  from  the  popular  conception  of  this  period  as  a  time 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  many  survivals  of  the  barbaric  age,  such  as  the  use  of 
war  paint,  speciallv  noted  by  Caesar,  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims  to  the 
gods,  which  is  a  British  custom  vouched  for  by  several  ancient  writers.  But, 
in  general,  Brythonic  culture  had  reached  an  advanced  stage. 

Agriculcure  was  now  on  a  firm  footing.  The  fields  of  Kent  and  the  Thames 
Valley  yielded  corn  and  other  cereals  in  great  abundance,  and  the  country  was 
able  to  support  a  large  population.  Pottery  was  no  longer  fashioned  by  the 
hand  alone  ;  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel  had  been  discovered.  Spinning  and 
weaving  were  better  understood,  and  beautiful  fabrics  were  produced.     There 
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was  much  intercourse  between  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  already 
something  like  a  road  system  must 
have  existed,  of  which  the  Romans 
made  partial  use  in  later  years.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  Britons  of  Caesar's 
day  were  expert  in  the  use  of  wheeled 
vehicles  ;  he  remarks  upon  the  wonder- 
ful dexterity  of  their  charioteers,  and 
chariots,  of  course,  imply  roads  along 
which  they  can  be  driven.  The  primi- 
tive types  of  dwelling  still  persisted  ; 
there  were  lake-dwellings,  such  as 
those  as  Glastonbury,  which  have 
revealed  so  much  of  the  life  of  the 
period  ;  caves  were  often  utilised ; 
the  round  stone  hut  was  not  discarded  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  progress  was 
being  made  towards  a  more  dignified 


Photo  by]  [Gibson  &  Son,  Penzance 

DRUIDS'    CHAIR    FOUND    IN    CORNWALL 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  ceremonial  seat  of  the 
Druids,  who  were  priests,  judges,  and  occasion- 
ally also  leaders  in  war 


and  substantial  kind  of  residence,  suit- 
able for  the  chiefs  who  commanded  the 
allegiance  of  thousands  of  warriors. 

For  there  had  been  development  in  the  political  sphere,  as  well  as  in  the 
economic.      The   Brythons   were  grouped   in   large  tribes   which  had   probably 


[By  M.  Dovaston,  R.B.A.,  N.B.A. 

INTERIOR  OF  EARLY  BRITISH  HUT 
Early  British  dwellings  usually  consisted  of  only  one  room.     Surrounding  a  fire  in  the  centre  was 
a  bed  of  rushes,  covered  with  skins  or  coarse  cloth,  upon  which  the  family  sat  at  mealtimes  and  lay 
at  night.     A  space  round  the  fire  served  for  a  table,  upon  which  were  placed  knives  and  platters 
containing  oatcakes  and  meat.     These  huts  were  very  smoky  and  ill-ventilated,  since  there  was  no 
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carried  out  their  conquest  as  tribal  units,  under  the  guidance  of  a  tribal  head. 
Each  of  the  tribes  had  its  tribal  centre,  the  meeting-place  for  counsel,  for  inter- 
change of  goods,  and  probably  for  worship  also.  Canterbury,  Winchester, 
Caerwent  in  Monmouthshire,  Leicester,  and  Silchester  are  known  to  have  been 
rendezvous  of  this  description.  The  tribe  had,  moreover,  its  strong  places,  posted 
on  rising  ground,  and  defended  by  great  stone  walls  or  huge  earthen  trenches 
into  which  it  could  withdraw,  with  all  its  belongings,  when  threatened  by  an 
external  foe.  Few  parts  of  the  British  Isles  are  without  examples  of  these  "hill 
forts"  or  "British  camps",  distinguished  by  their  large  size  and  irregular  outline, 
forts  which  may,  in  some  cases,  be  a  good  deal  older  than  the  Iron  Age,  but 


[By  W.  P.  Calon  Wocdville 
LANDING  OF  JULIUS  CESAR 
Finding  himself  for  the  moment  free  from  embarrassments  in  Gaul,  Caesar  decided  to  attack  Britain. 
He  was  angry  at  help  given  to  the  Gaul?,  and  hoped  for  plunder.  After  a  fierce  struggle  he  managed 
to  land  near  Deal,  and  advanced  a  short  way  into  the  interior,  but  seeing  that  his  forces  were  inadequate 
for  permanent  conquest,  after  repulsing  an  attack  and  taking  hostages  he  returned  to  Gaul  after  a 

stay  of  only  a  few  weeks 

which  were  certainly  effectively  occupied  and  used  during  that  period.  Tribal 
war,  under  chiefs  who  bore  the  title  of  "rix",  was  rife  throughout  the  area,  and 
victory  in  such  conflicts  led  to  the  domination  of  one  tribe  over  another. 

About  one  hundred  years  before  the  visit  of  Caesar,  a  new  wave  of  invasion 
crossed  the  Channel.  Belgic  tribes,  whose  language  did  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  Brythons,  but  who  seem  nevertheless  to  have  had  in  them  a  large  admixture 
of  German  blood,  made  their  appearance  on  our  shores  and  seized  the  part  of 
Britain  which  lies  nearest  to  Gaul.  They  were  of  the  tall,  fair,  loose-hmbed 
Teutonic  type,  if  we  may  trust  the  evidence  of  ancient  writers,  and  their  advent 
drove  the  Brythons  north  and  west,  with  the  result  that  the  earlier  Celtic 
inhabitants,  the  Goidels,  were  sent  even  farther  afield,  and  finally  amalgamated 
with  the  older  pre-Celtic  races,  so  that  in  historical  times  there  is  no  trace,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Pictish  of  the  north,  of  any  language  in  the  British 
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Isles  other  than  Celtic.  The  Belgic  invaders  brought  our  island  into  the  closest 
touch  with  the  Continent,  and  one  innovation  they  introduced  was  the  use  of 
coins,  such  as  were  known  in  Gaul,  for  purposes  of  commerce,  instead  of  the 
iron  bars  referred  to  by  Caesar,  which  were  the  earliest  British  forms  of  currency. 
Religion,  no  doubt,  played  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  the  Iron  Age,  but  it 
is  not  a  subject  on  which  we  have  much  information.  The  prevalent  creed  was 
polytheism  ;  gods  many,  great  gods  and  little  gods,  divinities  of  forest,  stream, 
and  fountain  were  worshipped  and  variously  propitiated.  One  religion  which 
prevailed  in  Britain  at  this  time  by  its  strange  and  awesome  features  attracted 
general  notice.    This  was  Druidism,  a  cult  which  was  found  both  in  Gaul  and  in 


From  the  Painting  by  A.  froiesttei  ,  ,By  courtesy  of  ike  Keeper  of  ike  London  Museum 

ANCIENl    BRITONS   IN   DUG-OUT   BOAT 

These  boats  were  not  pieced  together,  but  "dug-out"  of  the  solid  tree  trunk.    They  were  propelled 

much  in  the  manner  of  a  modern  Venetian  gondola.     The  wattled  huts  in  the  background  are  a 

typical  form  of  dwelling  of  the  Celts  of  that  day.     We  may  imagine    that  the   warrior,  having 

attended  a  tribal  levy,  is  being  ferried  back  to  his  hut  on  the  opposite  bank 

Britain,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the  high  place  it  accorded  to  its  priest- 
hood, an  order  of  men  devoted  entirely  to  religion,  learning,  and  divination. 
The  statement  that  Britain  was  its  stronghold  and  the  island  of  Mona  (Anglesey) 
its  headquarters,  gives  some  colour  to  the  view  that  Druidism  had  its  root 
among  the  older,  pre-Celtic  population,  and  was  taken  over  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  humanised  by  the  Celts  of  Gaul  Certainly,  the  picture  drawn  by  Tacitus, 
on  the  report  of  his  father-in-law,  Agricola,  of  the  wild  and  frenzied  host  of 
zealots  who  lined  the  Anglesey  shore  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  visit  paid  by 
the  Romans  to  those  regions  does  not  harmonise  very  well  with  what  Caesar 
tells  us  of  the  venerable  philosophers  of  Gaul,  who  pondered  all  things  in  heaven 
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and  earth,  educated  the  youth  of  the  Gaulish  nation,  anil  adjudicated  upon 
every  kind  of  legal  dispute.  The  one  character  in  which  the  Druid,  whether  of 
Gaul,  Britain,  or  Ireland  consistently  appears,  is  that  of  seer  or  wizard  ;  he 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  in  origin  a  variety  of  the  medicine-man  who  plays 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  primitive  religion. 

There  was  one  respect  in  which  the  Iron  Age  of  Britain  arrived  at  a  high  level 
of  attainment  scarcely  equalled  in  the  busy  centuries  which  followed.  "Late 
Celtic"  art,  as  it  is  styled  by  historians,  is  of  singular  delicacy  and  charm  ;  the 
artistic  faculty  of  the  race  found  expression,  not  merely  in  objects  of  value, 
such  as  the  warrior's  shield  and  golden  torque,  but  in  ordinary  articles  of  domestic 


CVESAR'S  SECOND  LANDING 


Caesar  had  first  landed  in  Britain  in  55  B.C.,  but  the  expedition  was  on  a  small  scale  and  effected 
very  little.  In  July  of  the  following  year  he  again  crossed  the  Channel,  but  with  a  larger  fleet  than 
before,  and  landed  without  opposition  near  Sandwich.  He  then  built  a  base-camp,  which  he  stocked 
with  a  great  store  of  provisions,  and,  leaving  ten  cohorts  for  it?  defence,  advanced  into  the  interior 


use,  which  were  decorated  in  the  same  free  and  flowing  style.  Rarely  in  the 
history  of  our  islands  have  the  common  things  of  life  been  so  touched  with 
beauty  and  dignity  as  among  the  folk  who  gathered  one  summer  morn  on  the 
Kentish  cliffs  to  watch  the  advent  of  the  great  Roman  soldier  whose  puissant 
fleet  was  the  herald  of  a  new  civilisation. 


DEPARTURE  OF  THE   ROMAN'S 


[By  Harry  Payne 


The  Emperor  Honorius,  owing  to  the  continued  barbarian  attacks  on  Italy,  was 
forced  to  recall  the  Roman  legions  from  Britain,  and  in  410  the  last  legionaries  de- 
parted. The  results  of  the  occupation,  though  not  so  permanent  as  on  the  Continent, 
were  considerable.  Though  the  language,  religion,  and  institutions  perished,  roads, 
baths  and  other  buildings  remained  to  bear  witness  to  the  past  splendour,  and  the 
law-abiding  character  of  the  British  race  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  tradition 
inherited  from  these  early  Roman  conquerors. 


CHAPTER  II 

BRITAIN  AND  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

Professor  Sir  JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A., 

D.Litt.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  D.Litt.  (Wales),  Hon.  D.Litt.  (Manchester),  F.B.A., 
Emeritus  Prof,  of  Hist.,  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor 

(I)  Early  Explorations  of  the  British  Isles 
'TVHE  point  has  now  been  reached  when  light  is  thrown  upon  the  condition  of 
±  Britain  by  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Roman  men  of  letters.  First  in  the 
roll  of  those  who  have  written  accounts  of  these  islands  stands  the  Greek 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  Pytheas,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  of  Aristotle.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Greek  colony  at  Marseilles,  then  an 
important  centre  of  commerce  and  learning,  where  the  Celts  of  Southern  Gaul 
exchanged  products  and  ideas  with  the  foreign  settlers  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  culture  of  the  East.  The  merchants  of  Marseilles  were  anxious  to  have 
information  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  tin  which  reached  them  from  the 
north-west,  and  they  accordingly  despatched  their  distinguished  fellow-towns- 
man on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  the  story  of  which,  if  we  had  it  in  full  and  not 
merely  in  a  few  detached  fragments,  would  be  one  of  the  great  romances  in  the 
history  of  maritime  exploration.  Pytheas  sailed  around  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
past  the  shores  of  Brittany  and  northward  to  Cornwall,  where  he  found  the  tin 
mines  which  he  was  seeking.  He  spent  many  days  in  Britain  and,  amongst  other 
districts,  visited  Kent,  where  he  noticed  the  plentiful  crops  of  wheat  and  the 
custom,  which  was  new  to  him  as  a  southerner,  of  threshing  in  covered  barns. 
He  crossed  the  North  Sea  and  probably  touched  Denmark,  if  not  other  parts  of 
Scandinavia  ;  returning  to  Britain,  he  finally  reached  his  home  by  the  overland 
route  across  Gaul. 

Pytheas  was  as  truly  the  discoverer  of  Britain  as  Columbus  was  of  America, 
and  his  writings  for  a  while  made  north-western  Europe  fairly  well  known  to 
the  civilised  world.  But  after  his  time  seafaring  enterprise  languished  and  geo- 
graphical knowledge  grew  more  restricted,  with  the  result  that  geographers 
arose  who  boldly  challenged  his  whole  narrative  and  called  it  a  mere  fairy  tale. 
Such  was  the  position  when  Gaius  Julius  Caesar,  having  subdued  the  chief  tribes 
of  Gaul  and  reached  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Britain.  It  was  a  terra  incognita,  about  which  almost  anything  might 
be  believed,  and  his  two  expeditions,  though  their  military  results  were  not  of 
great  importance,  undoubtedly  rendered  a  service  in  bringing  the  island  once 
more  within  the  limits  of  the  known  world.  In  the  pithy  phrase  of  Tacitus, 
Caesar  did  not  hand  Britain  down  to  posterity  ;    he  merely  revealed  it. 

Various  motives  have  been  suggested  for  his  attacks  upon  the  island.  The 
one  he  avows  is  the  determination  to  overawe  the  Britons,  so  that  they  should 
not  in  future  give  help  to  their  kinsmen  in  Gaul.  Conquest  he  may  have  had 
in  view,  if  the  way  proved  tolerably  easy  ;  since  it  did  not,  and  Britain  remained 
independent,  we  may  well  believe  that  he  thought  it  best  to  lay  no  stress  on 
this  aspect  of  the  affair.  There  are  some  indications  that  a  good  deal  of  plunder 
was  hoped  for — gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  certainly  slaves  ;  in  this  respect,  again, 
the  result  fell  far  short  of  expectation.     Cicero  tells  his  friend,  Atticus,  that  it  is 
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now  known  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  silver  in  the  island,  nor  any  hope  of  booty, 
with  the  exception  of  slaves,  "and  among  these  you  will  hardly  expect  to  find 
scholars  or  musicians  I"  The  real  value  of  the  expeditions  was  that  they  trans- 
lated Britain  the  fairyland  into  Britain  the  commercial  neighbour  ;  the  parts 
next  to  Gaul,  at  least,  are  linked  up  with  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  and 
fable  and  wonder-tale  retreat  to  the  remoter  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

As  in  every  age  of  British  history,  invasion  was  not  possible  until  the  control 
of  the  Channel  had  been  secured.  It  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  Ca?sar's 
attack  that  the  power  of  the  Yeneti  should  be  broken,  the  tribe  whose  lands  lav 
around  the  modern  town  of  Vannes  in  Brittany  and  who  had  created  a  formidable 
fleet  to  carry  on  their  commerce  with  Britain.    The  crushing  defeat  of  the  Veneti 


[By  Chas.  D.  Ward 
C/ESAR  CROSSES  THE  THAMES 
Caesar  made  his  second  landing  in  54  B.C.  After  a  temporary  delay  caused  by  his  damaged  fleet, 
lie  marched  inland  and,  in  a  series  of  running  fights,  forced  the  British,  mustered  under  Cassivellaunus, 
hack  to  the  Thames.  An  attempt  was  made  to  protect  the  ford  near  Kingston  by  a  stockade  and 
stakes  thrust  into  the  water,  but  Cnpsar,  sending  his  cavalry  across  first,  managed  to  force  the  passage 

without  much  difficulty 

iii  Quiberon  Bay  in  56  B.C.  cleared  this  obstacle  from  the  way,  and  it  was  no 
accident  that  the  Romans  appeared  in  the  following  year  on  the  shores  of  Kent. 
Thus  early  was  it  shown  how  vital  in  the  defence  of  these  islands  is  the  question 
of  supremacy  at  sea.  Caesar's  first  expedition  was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  recon- 
naissance than  anything  else  ;  he  sailed  late  in  August,  55  B.C.,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  force,  and,  as  contrary  winds  detained  his  cavalry,  he  was  not 
able  to  do  more  than  land  his  troops,  demonstrate  the  strength  and  solidity  of 
Roman  military  discipline,  and,  after  a  month  of  skirmishing  on  the  seaboard, 
withdrew  in  good  order  and  without  serious  loss.  His  plans  were  much  disturbed 
by  the  high  tides  of  the  Channel,  which  were  a  serious  puzzle  to  men  accustomed 
only  to  the  modest  rise  and  fall  of  the  land-locked  Mediterranean.     But,  if  he 
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[By  M.  Dovaston,  R.B.A.>  N.B.A. 

C/ESAR'S  ATTACK  ON  VERULAMIUM,  54  b.c. 

After  crossing  the  Thames  Ca?sar  marched  northward,  and  was  helped  by  the  Trinovantes.      Cassivel- 

launus  retreated,  and  the  Romans  advanced  on  his  chief  stronghold  at  Verulamium  (St.  Albans). 

Attacking  on  two  sides,  Cavsar  easily  captured  the  place  with  much  booty 


[By  A.  Holloway 

BUILDING  A  TRIBAL  HOMESTEAD 

In  early  Britain  the  characteristic  institutions  were  the  free  tribe  and  the  bond  village.     Tribesmen 

lived  on  their  own  land,  and  were  united  together  for  purposes  of  defence  and  sustenance,  while  the 

subject  villagers  shared  land  in  common.     The  homesteads  were  built  of  roughly-hewn   trees 
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had  gained  nothing  more,  he  had  acquired  the  information  he  needed  to  equip 
a  really  serious  expedition.  And  in  the  following  year  the  attack  was  made  in 
dead  earnest.  At  the  end  of  July  five  legions  and  2,000  cavalry  were  carried 
across  by  a  fleet  of  800  vessels  ;  so  overwhelming  was  the  sight  that  the  Britons 
made  no  attempt  to  resist  the  landing.  With  such  a  force  Caesar  was  able  to 
penetrate  far  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  he  crossed  the  Thames  somewhere 
above  London  and  marched  a  good  many  miles  to  the  north.  His  principal 
opponent  was  Cassivellaunus,  chief  of  the  dominant  tribe  of  Catuvellauni,  who 
controlled  the  greater  part  of  the  Brythonic  south-east,  and  under  his  leadership 
the  inhabitants  put  up  an  excellent  resistance,  which  in  a  few  weeks  convinced 


i\  .t>.A. 


CARACTACUS   BEFORE   CLAUDIUS 


Caractacus,  King  of  the  Catuvellauni,  was  the  chief  opponent  of  Claudius  in  a.d.  43.  During  a  long 
struggle  he  was  several  times  defeated.  Eventually  he  fled  to  the  Queen  of  the  Brigantes,  who.  anxious 
to  please  the  Romans,  betrayed  him  to  them  in  a.d.  50.  Brought  to  Rome  he  was  led  before  Claudius, 
who,  in  admiration  of  his  brave  foe,  spared  bis  life  and  the  lives  of  his  family.     Caractacus  died  a 

pensioned  exile  in   Italy 

the  Roman  general  that,  in  spite  of  the  advantages  he  had  won,  permanent  con- 
quest was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Accordingly,  when  the  waning  of  the  summer 
brought  home  to  him  the  essential  insecurity  of  his  position,  he  allowed  Cassi- 
vellaunus fairly  easy  terms,  imposing  a  tribute  and  carrying  off  hostages  and 
captives,  but  making  no  provision  for  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  Roman 
troops.  The  legionaries  he  took  back  with  him,  crowding  them  in  his  hurry  into 
vessels  which  would  scarcely  hold  them,  were  the  last  seen  in  Britain  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years. 

(II)  The  Roman  Conquest 
The  work  of  Gaius  Julius  Caesar  was  taken  up  by  his  relative,  Octavius,  known 
to  history  as  Augustus  and  the  founder  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Among   other 
tasks  thus  bequeathed  was  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  there  are  evidences  that, 
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at  the  beginning  of  his  rule,  Augustus  had  some  notion  of  leading  an  expedition 
across  the  Channel.  But  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  to 
leave  the  island  to  its  own  devices,  and  this  conservative  policy  he  passed  on 
to  his  successor,  Tiberius,  who  accepted  it  as  the  last  word  of  imperial  wisdom. 
The  geographer  Strabo,  writing  about  this  time,  puts  forward  the  official 
explanation.  Embassies  and  gifts  to  Rome  on  the  part  of  the  leading  British 
princes  have,  he  says,  made  the  island  all  but  Roman  ;  revenue  is  drawn  from  it 
by  means  of  duties  upon  the  articles  which  it  imports  from  Gaul,  and,  if  any 
attempt  were  made  at  genuine  military  occupation,  the  cost  of  the  garrison  would 
be  so  heavy  as  to  swallow  up  the  whole  of  the  profits.     Meanwhile  the  glory  of 


L£>>  .1 .  M  mi  a  inlay 
THE  EMPEROR  CALIGULA  ON  THE  SHORE  AT  BOULOGNE,  ad.  40 
Adminius  rebelled  against  his  old  father,  Kine  Cymbeline,  and  in  a.d.  40  fled  to  Caligula  and  formally 
ceded  to  him  his  rights  in  Britain.  The  Emperor  soon  afterwards  assembled  troops  with  balistae  and 
oth^r  military  machines  on  the  shore  at  Gessoriacum  (Boulogne),  then  suddenly  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
till  their  helmets  with  shells,  saving  :  "These  are  the  spoils  of  the  Ocean,  due  to  the  Capitol  and  the 
Palatine."     A  lighthouse  was  then  erected  on  the  cliffs,  but  nothing  further  was  attempted 


Roman  civilisation  was  mildly  reflected  in  the  life  of  Britain.  The  coinage  of 
the  British  tribes,  which  is  our  best  guide  to  the  history  of  this  period,  now 
begins  to  bear  inscriptions  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  to  show  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  artistic  execution  ;  these  tendencies  reach  their  height  in  the  coins  of 
Cunobelinus,  who  for  the  first  forty  years  after  the  Christian  era  was  clearly 
supreme  ruler  throughout  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  Britain  and  under  whom 
the  native  culture  of  the  Brythonic  peoples  attained  its  zenith.  Cunobelinus 
would  seem  to  have  been  King  of  the  Catuvellauni,  still  the  dominant  tribe  in 
the  district,  but  he  moved  his  capital  and  mint  from  Verulamium  (St.  Albans) 
to  the  country  of  the  Trinovantes  (Essex),  where  he  kept  his  court  at  the  strong- 
hold of  Camulodunum  (Colchester),  within  easy  reach  of  the  eastern  sea. 

Cunobelinus  was  beyond  doubt  a  powerful  prince,  and  Shakespeare,  though 
his  "history"  is  ultimately  derived  from  the  mendacious  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
gives  us  no  bad  picture  in  "Cymbeline"  of  the  independence  and  defiance  of  the 


vL>y  J  .  A.  Skcliun 
THE  SCOURGING  OF  BOADICEA,  a.d.  60 
Prasutagus,  King  of  the  Iceni,  died  without  a  male  heir,  and  the  Roman  government  decided  to  annex 
the  state  (modern  Norfolk  and  Suffolk),  but  the  officials  employed  for  the  purpose  seized  many  of  the 
Icenians'  estates,  scourged  the  widowed  Queen  Boadicea,  and  dishonoured  her  two  daughters.  The 
whole  tribe  thereupon  sprang  to  arms  and  was  joined  by  the  Trinovantes  of  Essex  and  all  the  chiefs 

of  Eastern  Britain 
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lord  of  Camulodunum,  who  tries  conclusions  with  the  legions  of  Rome.  There 
is  no  record  of  such  a  conflict,  in  point  of  fact  ;  the  imperial  government  appears 
to  have  waited  for  the  death  of  the  island  chieftain  before  taking  up  once  more 
the  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Britain.  When  Cunobelinus  was  no  more  the 
usual  troubles  followed  which  attend  the  removal  of  the  strong  hand,  and  the 
Emperor  Claudius  saw  his  opportunity.  He  sent  over  a  force  of  60,000  men 
under  the  capable  leadership  of  Aulus  Plautius  ;  the  power  of  the  Catuvellauni, 
with  the  aid  of  the  tribes  which  had  been  under  their  yoke,  was  broken,  and  of 
the  two  sons  of  the  late  King  one  was  killed  and  the  other,  the  famous  Caractacus,* 
was  driven  into  exile  in  the  west.  Claudius  himself  now  came  over  and,  under 
his  auspices,  Camulodunum  was  taken,  to  become  the  official  centre  of  the  new 
Roman  province  of  Britain.  Thus  did  the  Emperor  win  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
the  title  "Britannicus",  and  the  distinction  of  having  enlarged  the  Empire.  His 
contemporaries  were  not  deceived  ;  they  gave  the  credit  to  the  captains  whom 
he  employed,  and  in  particular  to  Vespasian,  commander  of  the  second  legion, 
whose  share  in  the  task  was  the 
reduction  of  the  tribes  of  the 
south-west. 

With  no  very  great  effort, 
therefore,  the  Romans  became 
possessed  of  the  part  of  Britain 
nearest  to  the  Continent,  the 
fertile  south-east.  Some  of  the 
tribes,  such  as  the  Iceni  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  and  the  Regni 
of  Sussex,  had  not  been  con- 
quered, having  joined  the 
Romans  as  allies  ;  nevertheless, 
it  was  broadly  true  that  the 
province  extended  as  far  as  the 
Severn  and  the  Trent.  The  first 
stage  of  the  conquest  had  been 
carried  through  with  compara- 
tively little  difficulty,  because 
the  invaders  were  concerned 
with  agricultural  peoples,  who 
had  settled  habitations  and  who 
had  no  resources  left  when  their 
armies  were  driven  from  the 
field,  but  had  perforce  to  sub- 
mit. W7ith  the  arrival  of  the 
second  governor,  Ostorius  Sca- 
pula, begins  the  second  and  far 
more  arduous  stage,  when  the 
Roman  forces  were  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  pastoral 
peoples  of  Britain,  primitive 
wanderers  who  had  little  to  lose 
but  their  liberty,  and  who  could 
yield  ground  without  very  heavy 
sacrifices.  Such  were  the  Silures, 
who  dwelt  on  the  north  side  of 


*  We  adopt  the  popular  form 
Caractacus,  though  it  is  originally  due 
to  the  mistake  of  an  early  editor  of 
Tacitus.     Caratacus  would  be  correct. 


te~  .  .. 

From  the  Painting  by  A.  Forestier] 

[By  courtesy  of  the  Keeper  of  London  Museum 
MARKET  SCENE,  ROMAN  LONDON 

London  already  existed  before  Caesar's  landing,  and  was 
important  in  Roman  times,  since  Tacitus  describes  it  as  "a 
town  which,  though  not  honoured  with  the  title  of  a  colony, 
was  very  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  merchants  and 
the  abundance  of  its  resources",  while  more  objects  of 
artistic  merit  and  intrinsic  value  have  been  dug  up  from 
Londinium  than  from  any  other  town  in  the  province 
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THE   PHAROS, 


[Frith  &  Son 
DOVER 


This  Roman  lighthouse,  with  its  10  ft.  thick 
walls,  stands  by  the  castle  which  was  first 
founded  by  Julius  Cssar.  In  Roman  times 
Dover  was  one  of  the  chief  ports  for  conti- 
nental traffic 


the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  the  Ordovices  of 
Central  Wales,  the  Brigantes  beyond  the 
Humber,  and  the  lesser  tribes  of  Anglesey 
and  Snowdonia.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
went  by  ere  any  lasting  impression  was 
made  upon  these  communities,  and  most  of 
the  governors  sent  by  Rome  to  our  shores 
during  this  period  contented  themselves 
with  defensive  measures  and  made  no 
serious  effort  to  reduce  the  still  defiant 
tribes  of  the  north  and  the  west. 

In  two  cases,  however,  this  passive  atti- 
tude was  not  adopted,  with  unhappy 
results  for  the  two  generals  concerned.  Os- 
torius  bent  himself  to  the  task  of  crushing 
the  resistance  of  the  Sihnes,  who  had  at 
first  the  assistance  of  the  fugitive  Carac- 
tacus.  A  great  struggle  followed,  in  which 
the  apparent  advantages  were  with  the 
Romans.  For  when  Caractacus  drew  off 
the  foreigners  into  the  country  of  the 
Ordovices,  and  there  met  them  on  a  battle- 
ground of  his  own  choice,*  he  was  signally 
defeated,  his  wife  and  daughter  were  cap- 
tured, and,  not  long  after,  he  himself  fell, 
through  the  treachery  of  the  Brigantian 
queen,  into  the  hands  of  his  foes.  Carried 
to  Rome,  he  and  his  relatives  figured  con- 
spicuously in  the  triumph  which  was  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  final  conquest  of  Britain, 
and  no  less  spectacular  was  the  pardon 
granted  by  the  Emperor  to  an  enemy  who 
had  fought  nobly  and  had  maintained  his 
dignity  even  in  chains.  But,  when  all  was 
said     and     done,    the    mortifying    circum- 

*  Despite  the  arguments  of  antiquaries,  the  site  of 
this  battle  is  still  undetermined. 
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[E.  C.  Youens 
DARENTH   VILLA 

These  heating  pipes  come  up  under  the  floor  from 
the  furnaces  beneath.  The  size  of  this  villa,  con- 
taining a  row  of  apartments  350  ft.  long  besides 
several  annexes,  necessitated  extensive  heating 
arrangements 
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ROMAN  BATHS,   URICONIUM 

Wroxeter  has  been  called  the  British  Pompeii 
from  the  richness  of  its  remains.  The  Romans 
attached  great  importance  to  their  public  baths, 
of  which  there  are  many  tine  ruins  in  the 
country 
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[By  Harry  Payn,- 

BOADICEA'S  ATTACK   UPOX   CAMULODUNUM,   a.d.   60 

Camulodunum  had  been  peopled  with  Roman  veterans,  who  drove  away  or  ill-treated  the  Trinovantes 
round  about.  At  the  outbreak  of  Boadicea's  rebellion  the  colonists  thought  about  fortifying  the  town, 
but  were  hindered  by  the  British  residents,  and  the  sudden  onslaught  of  Boadicea's  army  carried  the 
place  and  drove  the  garrison  into  the  temple  of  Claudius.  This  was  stormed  on  the  second  day,  and 
all  the  settlers  were  tortured  and  put  to  death 


DRAIN  FROM  TANKS,  DARENTH  VILLA 
Roman  country  houses  were  always  built  where 
it  was  easy  to  obtain  water,  which  was  sometimes 
conveyed  in  pipes  to  tanks  on  the  premises,  and 
a  regular  place  was  given  to  bathrooms  in  these 
houses 


FURNACE  ARCH,  DARENTH  VILLA 
Below  the  living  rooms  of  a  Roman  house  were 
chambers  in  which  the  slaves  kept  up  great  fires. 
Hot  air  from  these  circulated  under  the  floors 
above  and  round  the  walls  in  pipes  of  thick 
pottery 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF   ROMAN   VILLA,   DARENTH,    KENT 
Numerous  extensive  remains  of  Roman  private  houses  prove  the  existence  of  a  large  well-to-do  class 
in  England  during  the  Roman  period.     These  buildings,  most  numerous  in  the  South  where  military 
operations  occurred  less  frequently,  were  of  two  types,  the  straight  corridor  and  the  larger  courtyard 
type,  in  which  a  rectangular  yard  was  surrounded  by  rooms  on  three  sides,  and  of  which  this  is  a  fine 

example 
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stance  remained  that  the 
Silures  had  not  been  sub- 
dued ;  the  military  meas- 
ures taken  against  them 
proved  futile,  and  Ostorius 
died  in  the  midst  of  the 
conflict,  overcome  by  the 
anxieties  of  the  campaign. 
Ill-success,  too,  dogged 
the  steps  of  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  who  some  years 
later  attacked  North 
Wales.  He  had  set  before 
him  as  his  object  the  de- 
struction of  the  power  of 
the  Druids,  who,  behind 
the  shelter  of  the  Snow- 
donian  mountains,  had 
entrenched  themselves 
in  the  island  of  Anglesey, 
which  was  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  considerable  pop- 
ulation. The  enterprise 
went  well  ;  light  craft 
carried  the  Roman  troops 
across  the  shallows  of  the 
Menai  Straits,  and  the 
Druids  and  their  support- 
ers, drawn  up  in  fearsome 
array  on  the  opposite 
shore,  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  onset  of  the  soldiers 
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From  the  Fresco  by] 


[W.  Bell  Scott,  A.R.S.A. 


BUILDING  A  ROMAN  WALL 
The  first  wall  was  built  by  Hadrian's  orders  in  123.  It  ran  from 
the  Solway  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  and  consisted  of  a  great 
ditch  between  mounds,  called  a  "vallum",  and  a  wall,  while 
between  the  vallum  and  the  wall  ran  a  military  road.  In  141  a 
second  wall — this  time  from  Forth  to  Clyde — was  built,  known 
as  the  wall  of  Antoninus 


From  the  Fresco  by]  [Ford  Madox  Brown 

BUILDING  THE   ROMAN    FORT  AT   MANCUNIUM 

This  fort  is  thought  to  have  been  built  about  a.d.  80,  though  very  little  is  known  of  the  early  history 

of  Manchester.    The  Roman  station,  founded  upon  the  site  of  an  earlier  British  fortress,  grew  in  Saxon 

times  into  an  important  town,  since  it  was  the  residence  of  King  Ina  of  Wessex  about  689,  and  in  923 

was  repaired  and  garrisoned  by  Edward  after  he  had  expelled  the  Danes  from  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Taulinus.  But,  just  as  the  conquest  of  the'  islam  1  appeared  to  have  been 
achieved,  sinister  news  came  from  the  rear.  The  fceni,  recently  brought  through 
the  death  of  their  King  under  the  direct  rule  of  Rome,  and  acutely  realising 
for  the  first  time  what  it  was  to  be  a  subject  people,  had  chosen  the  moment 
to  break  out  into  wild  rebellion  ;  joining  forces  with  their  neighbours,  the 
Trinovantes,  they  had  stormed  the  new  Roman  settlement  at  Camulodunum 
and  massacred  its  inhabitants.  Led  by  their  widowed  Queen,  Boadicea,*  who 
had  cruel  injuries  of  her  own  to  avenge,  they  stirred  up  the  whole  province 
to  revolt,  and  London  and  Verulamium  soon  fell  in  the  general  crash.  The 
crucial  hour  had  come  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  conquest  ;    it  needed  but 


Photo  by\  [Gibson,  Hexham 

ROMAN   WALL   NEAR   HOUSTEADs 

This  is  the  wall  of  Severus,  who  replaced  Hadrian's  wall,  made  of  sods,  by  a  solid  stone  structure  in 

207-211.     Tlic  wall  was  about  18  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  in  breadth.     Forts  were  placed  at  intervals  of  a 

mill-  throughout  its  length   (82  miles).     The  wall,  though  not  manned  continuously,  would  hinder 

raids,  as  it  would  prevent  cattle  being  driven  back 

a  little  to  end  the  rule  of  the  foreigner  in  Britain.  Suetonius  kept  a  cool  heat' 
in  the  midst  of  these  disasters  ;  having  waited  until  he  could  meet  the  exultant 
enemy  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  he  chose  his  own  battlefield  and 
was  rewarded  by  a  decisive  victory.  Boadicea,  the  tall,  yellow-haired  queen, 
who  from  her  war  chariot  had  loudly  sounded  the  tocsin  of  battle,  escaped  from 
the  scene  of  defeat  and  died  soon  after,  either  by  her  own  hand  or  from  disease. 
It  is  not  strange,  after  these  events,  to  find  Suetonius  recalled  to  Rome. 
Although  he  had  saved  himself  and  the  province  from  the  worst  consequences 
of  his  errors,  he  had  shown  himself  an  unwise  administrator,  allowing  serious 
evils  to  arise  in  the  province  while  he  was  absorbed  in  his  forward  policy.  A 
period  of  inaction  follows,  which  only  comes  to  an  end  with  the  accession  of 
Vespasian,  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  soldier-emperors.  As  an  old  campaigner 
in  Britain,  Vespasian  had  well-defined  ideas  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  ;  the 
able  men  whom  he  sent  here  addressed  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  North  and  West,  and  achieved  in  a  few  years  the  reduction  of  the  Brigantes, 

*  The  usual  form  is  again  an  editor's  mistake,  Boudicca  being  correct. 


[tly  K.  tt.  brock 
AGRICOLA  RECEIVES  AX  IRISH  KINGLET 
In  a.d.  82,  Agricola,  then  governor  of  Britain,  meditated  an  attack  on  Ireland,  though  it  is  perhaps 
well  for  his  reputation  that  it  was  not  attempted.  Tacitus  writes  :  "Agricola  had  sheltered  one  of  the 
Irish  Kings  who  had  been  expelled  in  civil  strife  and  kept  him  at  hand  in  friendly  guise  to  use  if 
opportunity  offered. "     The  passage  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  appearance  of  Ireland  in  history 


By  permission  of  the  Director  of]  [The  British  Museum 

ART  OF  THE  ROMAN-CELTIC   PERIOD 
After  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  there  was  hardly  any  independent  development  of  Celtic  art.     That 
of  the  Romans  was  varied  and  often  beautiful,  though  in  Britain  it  never  reached  the  standard  found 

upon  the  continent 
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the  Silures,  and  the  Ordovices.  By  this  time  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Romans 
had  taken  the  full  measure  of  the  task  before  them  and  had  thrown  their  whole 
weight  into  the  struggle. 

The  general  who  completed  the  conquest  of  North  Wales  and  carried  the 
J  torn  an  standards  once  more  into  Anglesey  was  the  most  notable,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  Roman  governors  of  Britain.  Gnams  Julius  Agricola  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  as  son-in-law  the  historian  Tacitus,  whose  piety  saw  to  it  that  the  virtues 
of  his  great  relative  should  be  in  no  danger  of  oblivion.  But  it  is  not  mere  family 
affection  which  gives  him  his  renown  ;  the  record  of  his  achievements  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  remarkable  man.    To  him  was  due  the  pacification  of  Britain 


\_Uy  \V.  r.  Lawn  Hoodville 

SAXON   RAIDERS 

Before  the  Saxons  came  as  settlers  they  sailed  up  and  down  the  North  Sea  and  into  the  Channel, 

flreaded  pirates,  who  would  swoop  down  on  some  unprotected  coast  village,  pillage  the  churches  and 

houses  and  carry  off  the  women  and  children  as  slaves.     Burning  villages  would  mark  the  line  of  their 

retreat.     The  Romans  appointed  a  "Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore"  to  deal  with  them 

as  far  as  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  where  lie  drew  a  barrier  which  foreshadowed 
the  Wall  of  Anionine.  Pushing  northward  into  the  country  of  the  Caledonians, 
he  met  them  and  their  leader,  Calgacus,  in  the  pitched  battle  of  the  Graupian 
Mountain,*  and  victoriously  asserted  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  the  valley  ol 
the  Tay.  The  forts  which  he  built  in  this  region,  at  Ardoch  and  Inchtuthill 
stood  for  many  years  as  permanent  outposts  of  the  Roman  power,  and  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  view,  which  has  been  sometimes  put  forward,  that  in  his 
Caledonian  adventure  Agricola  over-reached  himself.  His  sailors  attained  the 
northernmost  point  of  Britain  and  established  the  fact  that  it  was,  as  had  always 
been  supposed,  an  island.  Even  Hibernia  did  not  escape  his  attention  ;  he  kept 
an  exiled  Irish  chieftain  in  his  train  in  readiness  for  emergencies,  and  thought 
that,  if  the  opportunity  offered  itself,  the  conquest  of  the  island  would  be  no 
great  undertaking.  Nor  was  this  the  sum  of  his  achievements.  If  we  may  accept 
*  I  he  Grampians  aic  so  called  through  a  misreading  of  Tacitus. 
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the  evidence  of  Tacitus,  he  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  government  of  the 
province.  He  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  oppressive  and  arbitrary  practices 
which  had  sprung  up  during  the  period  of  Roman  rule,  but,  realising  that  the 
Britons,  if  they  could  not  be  driven,  might  yet  be  led,  he  taught  them  to  regard 
Rome  as  their  preceptor  and  not  their  foe.  He  employed  the  arts  of  persuasion 
to  induce  the  Britons  to  speak  Latin,  to  wear  the  Roman  dress,  to  build  temples, 
baths,  and  market-places  after  the  Roman  fashion.  Owing  to  the  predominance 
of  the  military  element  in  Britain  and  the  separation  of  the  province  from  the 
rest  of  the  Empire,  this  policy  of  assimilation  was  not  so  successful  as  in  Gaul, 
but  it  made  some  headway,  and  the  poet  Juvenal  about  this  time  sarcastically 


brom  ine  faimmg\  [By  H.  M.  Burton 

CARAUSIUS  SEIZES  THE   FLEET  AT  BOULOGNE 

Carausius  was  entrusted  by  Maximian  with  the  Roman  naval  station  of  Boulogne  and  a  fleet  to  contend 

with  Frankish  and  Saxon  pirates.     After  initial  successes  he  was  joined  in  rebellion  by  his  followers, 

took  the  Franks  into  his  pay,  and  made  himself  an  independent  Emperor  of  Britain,  where  he  reigned 

from  a.d.  286  till  he  was  murdered  by  his  surbordinate,  Allectus,  in  293 

observes  that  in  distant  Thule  there  is  a  movement  to  engage  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  in  much  the  same  strain  as  we  might  talk  of  the  study  of  metaphysics 
at  Timbuctoo. 

(Ill)  Britain  under  Roman  Rule 

For  rather  more  than  three  hundred  years  after  the  recall  of  Agricola, 
Britain  remained  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  sharing  in  its  political 
upheavals,  its  social  developments,  its  religious  movements,  and  its  literary, 
artistic,  and  commercial  activities.  The  separate  life  of  the  island  is  to  a  large 
extent  merged  in  that  of  the  great  world  power  to  which  it  belongs  ;  what  we 
find  in  Italy,  in  Africa,  or  in  Spain  we  may  expect  to  find  in  Britain,  and  nothing 
that  lives  under  the  protection  of  Rome  is  out  of  place  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

But  there  were  two  respects  in  which  Britain  stood  somewhat  apart  from 
the  central  and  more  characteristic  areas  of  the  Empire.  It  lay  on  the  circum- 
ference, remote  from  the  capital,  fronting  the  ocean  and  the  yet  untamed  bar- 
barians of  Hibernia  and  Caledonia.     Accordingly,  its  civilisation  was  less  rich 


[By  M.  Dovaston,  R.B.A.,  N.B.A. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  ALBAN,  c.  a.d.  303 
Alban,  a  soldier  of  Verulamium  (St.  Albans),  was  converted  by  a  priest  whom  be  sheltered  during 
Diocletian's  persecution.  The  priest  escaped,  but  St.  Alban,  when  led  before  the  governor,  confessed 
himself  a  Christian  and  was  scourged  and  then  beheaded,  when  his  intrepid  behaviour  converted  one 
of  his  executioners.  The  church  bearing  his  name  was  founded  at  the  spot  in  793  by  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia,  in  place  of  one  destroyed  by  the  Saxons 


c  I  H 


3  Lcn^itudr  w>M    2     of    Grcen«acfc      I 


TIV     ii   A.    K.   Johnston. 


Coityri'jltl    o/j 

During  the  four  hundred  years  In   which  they   were   m    Britain  the  Romans  transformed  the  country  from  a'aemi-barbarous 
condition,  in   which  it  was  constantly  disturbed  by  tnbal    warfare,  into  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  part  of  the  Empire 
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and  varied  than  that  of  Gaul.  Its  buildings,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  were  of  a 
plain  and  simple  type  ;  certainly  the  relics  of  none  have  survived  which  suggest 
comparison  with  the  Roman  temples,  gates,  aqueducts,  and  triumphal  arches 
of  the  Continent.  The  men  of  the  island  played  no  great  part  in  the  life  of  the 
Empire  ;  few,  if  any,  of  them  reached  high  office  or  won  renown  in  the  realm  of 
letters.  Whether  it  was  the  shadow  of  fog  and  mist  over  the  island  or  the  chilling 
influence  of  the  restless  waters  of  the  Channel,  something  there  was  which  pre- 
vented the  fine  flower  of  Roman  culture  from  fully  unfolding  itself  in  these 
islands  and  which  kept  the  province  poor.  The  other  respect  in  which  Britain 
was  peculiar  was  in  the  strength  of  the  military  element.     Three  legions — no 


From  the  PainUnz)  [By  IV.  Hotman  Hunt 

AN  EARLY  BRITISH   FAMILY  SHELTERING  A  CHRISTIAN   PRIEST 
The  Christian  religion  had  a  few  adherents  in  Britain  as  early  as  the  second  century  a.d.,  but  many 
natives  as  well  as  Romans  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  new  religion  in  its  early  days.     Persecutions 
continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  here  a  family  of  early  converts  is  seen 

sheltering  a  priest  from  his  pursuers 

inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole  Roman  army — were  permanently  stationed 
here,  and  troops  occupied  the  whole  of  what  is  now  known  as  Wales,  as  well  as 
the  north  of  the  province.  Indeed,  a  distinction  has  to  be  drawn  within  the 
province,  corresponding  to  that  between  the  military  and  the  civil  areas  of  the 
Empire  itself.  Amid  the  mountains  of  the  west  and  the  north  there  was  the 
most  obvious  display  of  force.  Fort,  wall,  rampart,  and  military  road  proclaimed 
at  every  point  the  ascendancy  of  the  dominant  power  ;  Rome  wore  her  most 
forbidding  array.  But  in  the  level,  corn-growing  lands  south  of  the  Humber 
and  east  of  the  Severn  it  was  quite  otherwise.  Here  there  was  peaceful  tillage 
of  the  soil,  active  commerce  between  town  and  town,  busy  municipal  life,  com- 
fort and  luxury  in  well-furnished  country  mansions.     That   ancient    cleavage    in 
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British  history  between  highlands  and  lowlands,  between  the  old  traditions  and 
the  new  culture,  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  during  the  Roman  occupation. 
It  will  be  convenient  first  to  review  the  features  of  the  military  area.  The 
northern  frontier  was  not  carried  substantially  beyond  the  point  reached  by 
Agricola,  and  the  extreme  north  of  the  island  remained  untouched  by  the  Roman 
arms.  Yet  central  Caledonia  was  probably  firmly  held  until  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  when  there  is  evidence  of  a  great  revolt  in  northern  Britain, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Brigantes  attacked  Eboracum 
(York)  and  annihilated  the  Ninth  Legion,  which  was  there  quartered.  This 
disaster  seems  to  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  concentration,  for  when 

the  Emperor  shortly  after- 
wards visited  the  island, 
he  ordered  a  new  frontier 
to  be  drawn  between  the 
Solway  and  the  Tyne, 
which  became  the  basis  of 
the  famous  "Wall  of 
Hadrian",  one  of  the  most 
striking  monuments  of 
Roman  power  in  these 
islands.  Hadrian's  suc- 
cessor, Antoninus  Pius, 
thought  it  possible  to  re- 
cover the  ground  which 
had  been  lost,  and  accord- 
ingly reverted  to  the  older 
barrier  line  between  Forth 
and  Clyde.  But  this  line 
was  not  held  for  very  many 
years  ;  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  it  was 
abandoned  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  and 
that  henceforth  (save  for  a 
fort  or  two  thrown  in 
advance),  the  Wall  of 
Hadrian  was  the  limit  of 
effective  occupation. 

The  military  capital   of 

[By  S.  Vedder  the   north  was   Eboracum. 

CONSTANTINE  PROCLAIMED  EMPEROR  AT  YORK,       This   was   one   of   the   three 

a.d.  306  legionary    stations    of    the 

Constantius  spent  much  time  in  Britain  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and  •  v,0vo      a      1  ,m(> 

died  at  Eboracum  (York)  when  he  was  preparing  an  expedition    province,      wnere      a      1  irge 

against  the  northern  tribes  in  306.     Here  his  son  Constantine  the    body     of    troops     was     per- 

Great,  the  first  Christian  Emperor,   was  proclaimed  Augustus,    manently    in    residence      to 

He  returned  to  Britain  more  than  once  during  his  prosperous  reign    ,,        ^rliicirm    nf    atw    Ai^Hl 

of  thirtv-one  years  tne   exclusion   Ol   any   Civil 

population.  After      the 

catastrophe  above  alluded  to,  the  Sixth  Victorious  Legion  was  sent  here  to  replace 
the  Ninth,  and  it  remained  at  York  throughout  the  Roman  period.  Similar 
legionary  stations  were  Deva  (Chester),  long  the  home  of  the  Second  Augustan 
Legion,  and  Isca  (Caerleon  on  Usk),  where  the  Twentieth  Valerian  and  Victorious 
Legion  had  its  quarters.  Each  of  these  stations  was  strongly  fortified  and  per- 
manently occupied  ;  from  them  detachments  of  troops  could  be  sent  upon  special 
service,  and  in  them  stores  could  be  accumulated  for  special  emergencies.  The 
legionary  troops  were  heavy-armed  infantry  ;  they  were,  at  first,  recruited  from 
Italy,  and  entry  into  a  legion  always  conferred  Roman  citizenship,  but,  as  time 


i 

HELVIUS    PERT1NAX  TIBERIUS    CLAUDIUS 

was    governor   in    Britain    from  firmly  established  Roman  power 

a.d.  186  till  about  190.    In  spite  in  Britain.   He  personally  under- 

of  serious   mutinies   among   his  took  a  conquest  of  the  southern 
legions,    he    restored     discipline  part  in  a.d.  43 


VESPASIAN 

conducted  campaigns  in  south- 
west Britain  as  legate  in  the  time 
of  Claudius.    He  fought  thirteen 
battles  in  Britain 


HADRIAN 

!  who  came  to  Britain  a.d.  120  is 
!  remembered  for  his  great  barrier 
i  wall  between  Tyne  and  Solwav 


JULIUS    CESAR 

first  came  to  this  country  in 
55  B.C.  In  the  following  year  he 
began   the    conquest  of   Britain 


SEPTIMUS    SEVERUS 

divided    Britain   into    two    pro- 
vinces,  and  subdued   Caledonia 
and  the  Picts,  a.d.  208 


CARACALLA  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT  MAGNUS  MAXIMl'S 

accompanied  his  father  Severus  was  in  Britain  in  306  when  his     made  himself  king  in  Britain  in 

ppon  his  British  campaigns,  and,  father,  the  Emperor  Constantius,     383,  when  he  opened  the  long- 
made  peace  with  the  Caledonians  died  there  disused  mint  of  London 

ROMAN  EMPERORS  WHO  VISITED  BRITAIN 


[By  A.  MacKinlay 

PICTS  AND  SCOTS  ATTACKING  A   ROMAN  STRONGHOLD 

The  Scots,  who  had  come  from  Ireland,  and  the  Picts  or  Caledonians  were  constantly  pillaging  their 

southern  neighbours.     Thev  gave  much  trouble  during  the  Roman  period  and  great  walls  were  built 

(i.e.,  Hadrian's  wall  and  those  of  Antoninus  and  Severus)  to  check  their  incursions.     In  the  fourth 

century  their  attacks  grew  more  formidable,  the  defence  of  the  wall  was  for  a  time  broken  down 
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Period  Dath 

L're-Romau  Period. 


B.C. 

c 

600 

1 

400 

1 

330 

1 

180 

Britain  under  the 
Romans. 


55 

5-4 

..D. 

40 

4  3 

47 
51 

5  2 
60 

60 

6 1 

71-4 
74-8 

73 

79-84 

82 
84 

1  20 

I  20 
1 2 1-3 
140-2 

-.  180 
196 

197 

21 1 

286 

293 
296 

303 

306 

312 
3M 
337 
343 
367-8 


Leading   Events 

Sin  cessive  civilisations  :  Stone  Age  (Pala-olithic  and  Neolithic)  ; 
Bronze  Age,  followed  by  the  Celtic  immigrations  and  the 
Iron  Age. 

Celtic  immigrations  begin  (Goidels). 

Second  Celtic  immigration  (Brythons). 

Voyage  of  Pytheas  of  Marseilles  and  discovery  of  Britain. 

Third  Celtic  immigration  (Belga?). 


First  expedition  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.     He  departs  after  taking 

hostages. 
Second  expedition  of  Caesar.    Romans  cross  Thames  and  capture 

Yerularnium.     Caesar  returns  to  Gaul. 

Amminius,  son  of  Cunobelinus  (Cymbeline),  takes  refuge  with 

the  Emperor  Caligula,  who  announces  the  conquest  of  Britain. 

The   Emperor   Claudius  sends   expedition   to   conauer   Britain. 

Conquest  of  South-eastern  Britain  by  Aulus  Plautius. 
Plautius  is  succeeded  as  governor  by  Ostorius  Scapula. 
Capture  of  Caractacus,  and  triumph  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
Death  of  Ostorius. 
Campaign  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  in  North  Wales.     Massacre  of 

the  Druids  in  Anglesea. 
Rebellion  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea.     She  seizes  Camulo- 
dunum    and    sacks    London    and    Verulamium.       Defeat    of 
Boadicea.     She  takes  poison. 
Recall  of  Suetonius. 

Petilius  Cerealis  subdues  the  Brigantes  of  the  North. 
Julius  Frontinus  subdues  the  Silures  of  South  Wales. 
Arrival  of  Julius  Agricola  :    Conquest  of  the  Ordovices  of  Mid- 
Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesea. 
Campaigns  of  Agricola  in  Northern  Britain. 

Agricola  meditates  attack  on  Ireland,  and  receives  an  Irish  chief. 
Agricola  gains  victory  of  Mons  Graupius  in  Scotland.     He  fails 

to  master  Caledonia. 
Britons  revolt.     Destruction  of  Ninth  Legion  at  York. 
Visit  of  Emperor  Hadrian  to  Britain. 
Building  of  Hadrian's  Wall  (Tyne  to  Solway). 
Lollius   Urbicus   fortifies   the  line   between   the   Clyde   and   the 

Solway  (the  "Wall  of  Antoninus"). 
Caledonia  lost  to  the  Romans,  who  retire  to  the  Southern  Wall. 
Albinus  proclaims  himself  Emperor  in  Britain.  He  is  acknow- 
ledged as  "Cassar"  by  Severus. 
Albinus  accused  of  plotting  against  Severus.  He  crosses  the 
Channel,  is  defeated  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  and  beheaded. 
The   Emperor  Severus  visits  Britain,   and  dies  at   York.     The 

Southern  Wall  is  rebuilt  of  stone. 
Revolt    of    Carausius,    commander    of    the    British    fleet.       He 

becomes  an  independent  Emperor  in  Britain. 
Carausius  is  slain  by  Allectus,  who  succeeds  him. 
Allectus  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Constantius. 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Alban. 
Death    of    Constantius    at    York  :     his    son     Constantine     (the 

Great)  is  forthwith  declared  Emperor. 
Constantine,  by  the  Edict  of  Milan,  proclaims  religious  toleration. 
Synod  of  Aries  :    first  mention  of  British  bishops. 
Constantine  is  baptised  on  his  deathbed. 
The  Emperor  Constans  visits  Britain. 

Successful   British   campaigns   of  Theodosius   against   tin-    IV  t- 
and  Scots. 
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DATES  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY  BEFORE  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST 


Period. 

Date. 

Leading  Events. 

Britain  under  the 

383 

Magnus  Maximus  is  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Britain,  and  after- 

Romans— contd. 

wards  crosses  the  Channel  and  becomes  master  of  Gaul  and 
Spain. 

388 

Maximus  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Aquileia. 

399 

Stilicho  strengthens  the  defences  of  Britain. 

407 

The  Roman  army  chooses  one  Constantine  as  Emperor. 

410 

The  Romans  finally  leave  Britain. 

Anglo-Saxon 

429 

Germanus  of  Auxerre   and    Lupus   of  Troyes   visit    Britain    to 

Conquest. 

counteract  the  influence  of  Pelagianism.     Hallelujah  victory 
over  the  barbarians. 

'■445 

Second  visit  of  Germanus. 

C.450 

Settlement  of  the  English  in  Kent  and  separation  of  the  Christ- 
ians of  Britain  from  those  of  the  Continent. 

461 

Death  of  St.   Patrick. 

c.500 

British  victory  over  the  English  at  Mount  Badon. 

p-550 

Maelgwn,   King  of  North  Wales,  dies  of  the  Yellow  Plague. 

565 

St.  Columba  establishes  a  mission  station  at  Iona. 

577 

The  West  Saxons  defeat  the  British  at  Dyrham  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Anglo-Saxon 

597 

Landing  of  St.   Augustine  in  Thanet.      Baptism  of  Ethelbert. 

Occupation. 

Death  of  St.  Columba. 

603 

Ethelfrith  of  Bemicia  defeats  Aidan,  King  of  the  Dalriad  Scots, 
at  Dawstone. 

604 

Foundation  of  the  bishoprics  of  London  and  Rochester. 

c.615 

Ethelfrith   defeats   the   Britons   at   Chester ;     Massacre   of   the 
monks  of  Bangor. 

616 

D  ath  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent.     Death  of  Ethelfrith  of  Bernicia. 

625 

Paulinus  goes  to  Northumbria. 

627 

Edwin  of  Deira  is  baptised. 

633 

The  Southern  Irish  accept  the  Roman  Easter.    Battle  of  Hatfield, 
in  which  Cadwallon,  of  North  Wales,  defeated  and  slew  Edwin. 

642 

Battle  of  Maserfield  (Oswestry  ?),  in  which  Oswald  is  defeated 
and  slain  by  Penda  of  Mercia. 

655 

Battle  of  the  Winwaed,  in  which  Penda  is  defeated  and  slain  by 
Oswy  of  Northumbria. 

664 

Outbreak  of  the  Plague. 

Synod  of  Whitby  :    the  Northumbrians  accept  the  Roman  Easter. 

669 

Arrival  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus  at  his  see  of  Canterbury. 

671 

Death  of  Oswy. 

673 

First  Council  of  the  English  Church  at  Hertford. 

685 

Battle  of  Nechtansmere,   in  which  Egbert  of  Northumbria  is 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Picts. 

687 

Death  of  Bishop  Cuthbert  at  Lindisfarne. 

709 

Death  of  Bishop  Wilfrid  of  Hexham  (buried  at  Ripon). 

716 

Iona  accepts  the  Roman  Easter. 
Ethelbald  becomes  King  of  Mercia. 

73i 

Bede  writes  the  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  British  People". 

735 

Death  of  Bede. 

779 

Offa  defeats  the  West  Saxons  in  the  Battle  of  Benson  :    the 
region  of  the  Chilterns  is  attached  to  Mercia. 

796 

Death  of  Offa. 

The  Danish 

c.800 

First  appearance  of  Northmen  in  England. 

Invasions. 

802 

Egbert  becomes  King  of  Wessex. 

806 

The  Northmen  sack  the  monastery  of  Iona. 

825 

Egbert  defeats  Mercia  at  "Ellandun". 

829 

Egbert  acknowledged  as  Bretwalda  or  overlord  of  England. 

832 

The  Northmen  under  Thorgester  ravage  Armagh. 

839 

Death  of  Egbert. 

842 

Danes  attack  London,  which  ransoms  itself. 
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Period. 


The  Danish 
Invasions — ontd. 


Date. 


849 
851 

855 

858 
860 

861 
866 

870 

871 

876 
877 

878 


886 

8g3-6 

899  or 
900 

910 

911-15 
916 

917 
925 
926 

937 

939 
945 
946 

949 
954 
955 
956 

957 

959 

960 
960 

960-5 
973 


975 
978 


Leading  Events. 


Birth  of  Alfred  at  Wantage. 

Ethelwulf  routs  the  Danes  at  "Aclea"  (Oakley  ?). 

The  Danes  winter  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

Ethelwulf  and  his  son  Alfred  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

Death  of  Ethelwulf. 

Death  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  first  king  of  the  united  realm  of 

the  Picts  and  Scots. 
Death  of  St.  Swithin,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  Danes  sieze  York. 
The  Danes  seize  East  Anglia,   and   kill  St.   Edmund,  its  last 

English  king. 
Victory  of  Ethelred  over  the  Danes  on  the  Ashdown  Hill. 
Death  of  Ethelred  and  succession  of  Alfred. 
Deira  is  colonised  by  the  Danes. 
Mercia  is  divided  between  the  English  and  the  Danes  of  the 

"Five  Boroughs". 
Attack  of  Guthrum  on  Wessex  :    Alfred  in  Athelney. 
Alfred  defeats  Guthrum  at  Edington  and  receives  his  submission 

at  Chippenham. 
Alfred  wins  London  and  bestows  it,  with  English  Mercia,  upon 

his  son-in-law,  Ethelred. 
Renewal  of  the  Danish  attacks  upon  England  :    Alfred  defeats 

the  Danish  leader,  Hasting. 

Death  of  Alfred  and  succession  of  Edward  the  Elder. 

Death  of  Ethelred  of  Mercia  :   Edward  takes  possession  of  Oxford 

and  London. 
Edward  conquers  Essex  from  the  Danes. 
Edward  and  his  sister,  Ethelfled,  attack  Danish  Mercia. 
Death  of  Ethelfled  ;    Edward  annexes  English  Mercia. 
Death  of  Edward  the  Elder. 
The  Kings  ot  Strathclyde,  of  Wales,  and  of  the  Picts  and  Scots 

submit  to  Athelstan. 
Athelstan  defeats  the  Danes,   the  Scots,   and  the  Strathclyde 

Britons  in  the  Battle  of  "Brunanburh". 
Death  of  Athelstan. 

Edmund  makes  Malcolm  I,  King  of  the  Scots,  his  ally. 
Death  of  Edmund. 

Dunstan  becomes  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 
Death  of  Howel  the  Good,  legislator  of  the  Welsh. 
Expulsion  of  Eric  Blood-Axe,  last  Danish  King  of  York. 
Death  of  Eldred. 

Quarrel  of  Dunstan  with  Edwy  at  the  Coronation  banquet. 
Dunstan  in  exile. 

The  North  revolts  against  Edwy  and  makes  Edgar  king. 
Dunstan  becomes  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Death  of  Edwy  :    Edgar  becomes  King  of  all  England. 
Dunstan  becomes  Bishop  of  London. 
Dunstan  becomes  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Edgar  chastises  the  Danes  of  Cumbria  under  the  son  of  Thored 

Gunar. 
Monastic  reforms  of  Dunstan.     Celibacy  enforced. 
Solemn  coronation  of  Edgar  at  Bath. 
Meeting  of  Edgar  and  the  vassal  kings  of  Wales  and  the  North 

at  Chester. 
Death  of  Edgar. 
Murder  of   Edward   the   Martyr  ;     Succession   of   Ethelred   the 

Unready  (Redeless). 
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DATES  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY  BEFORE  THE   NORMAN  CONQUEST 


Period. 


Date. 


The  Danish 
Invasion — contd. 


The  Danish  Kings. 


Saxon  Restoration. 


980 
988 
991 

994 

998 

1000 

1002 

1004 
1007 

1008 
1009 

1012 
1013 
1014 


Leading   Events. 


1014 


1010 


1017 
1018 


I  II  J  S  IT 

1026 
1026-7 

J027 

I035 

I03b 
I039 
IO4O 

I042 

IO42 

iosi 


1052 


1053 
1057 

1063 
1064 

1066 


Renewal  of  Danish  raids  upon  England. 

Death  of  Dunstan. 

Battle  of  Maldon.  The  Danes  defeat  and  slay  Brihtnoth  Alder- 
man of  Essex. 

Eirst  raids  of  Sweyn  of  Denmark. 

Further  Danish  raids.     Attack  on  Isle  of  Wight. 

Ethelred  ravages  Cumberland  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Ethelred  marries  Emma,  daughter  of  Duke  Richard  of  Normandy 

Massacre  of  St.  Brice's  Day  (Nov.  13th). 

Second  invasion  of  Sweyn. 

A  payment  of  36.000  pounds  of  silver  gives  two  years'  respite 
from  the  Danes. 

Ethelred  builds  a  large  fleet. 

Fleet  disbanded  in  August  owing  to  lack  of  stores.  Danes  arrive 
and  winter  in   Kent. 

Further  payments  to  Danes.     Murder  of  Alphege  of  Canterbury. 

Sweyn  returns. 

Ethelred  flees  to  Normandy. 


Sweyn  of  Denmark  chosen  King  of  England. 

Death  of  Sweyn. 

Battle  of  Clontarf,  in  which  a  great  host  of  Norsemen  is  defeated 

by  Brian  Born,  King  of  Southern  Ireland. 
Death  of  Ethelred  ;    Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  of  Denmark 

contest  the  crown  and  agree  to  divide  England.      Death  of 

Edmund  and  succession  of  Canute. 
Canute  marries  Ethelred's  widow,  Emma. 
Malcolm  II  of  Scotland  defeats  the  Northumbrians  at  Carhani. 

Cession  of  Lothian  to  the  Scotch. 
At  the  council  of  Oxford  Canute  confirms  Edgar's  laws. 
Canute  fights  an  indecisive  battle  with  King  Olaf  of  Norway  at 

the  Holy  River  in  Sweden. 
Canute's  visit  to  Rome. 

Canute  invades  Norway  and  is  accepted  as  king. 
Death  of  Canute. 
Usurpation  of  Harold  Harefoot. 
Haiold  and  Hardicanute  share  the  kingdom. 
Grufiydd  ap  Llywellyn  defeats  the  Mercians  at  t  rossford. 
1  v.ith  of  Harold  Harefoot. 
Death  of  Hardicanute. 


Succession  of  Edward  (the  Confessor),  son  oi  Kthelred. 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  turned  out  of  Dover  by  the  townsmen. 
E.arl  Godwin  refuses  to  ravage  Dover  and  is  outlawed  and  exiled. 
Visit  of  Duke  William  of  Normandy  to  England. 
Return  of  Godwin  ;    flight  of  Archbishop  Robert  of  Canterbury 

and  other  Normans. 
Stigand,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Death  of  Godwin. 
Macbeth   King  of  Scotland,  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Lumpharnan 

by  Malcolm  Canmore. 
Death  of  Gruffydd  ap  Llywellyn,  King  of  the  Welsh. 
Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  is  shipwrecked  in  Normandy  and  does 

homage  to  Duke  William. 
Death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  succession  of  Harold. 
Harold  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway,  lands  in  the  Humber,  defeats 

Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  at  Fultord  but  is  himself  defeated  and 

slain  at  Stamford  Bridge. 
Duke  William  lands  at  Pavensey. 
Battle  of  Senlac  (Sandlake),  or  Hastings. 


[By  Harry  favne 

"THE  GROANS   OF  THE   BRITONS" 

In  a.d.  410,  owing  to  the  constant  pressure  of  barbarian  attacks  upon  the  heart  of  the  Empire  itself, 

the  Roman  Emperor  Honorius  decided  to   withdraw  the  legions  from  the  outlying  posts.     Britain  was 

evacuated.      A  final  and  fruitless  appeal  was  made  in  a  letter  called  "The  Groans  of  the  Britons" 


Photo  by]  [Frith  &  Son 

CASTLE  GATEWAY,  OLD  SARUM 

This  shows  the  main  gate  of  the  castle  looking 

east  over  the  old  Roman  road 


Photo  by]  Gibson,  Hexham 

ROMAN  VILLA,  THE  CHESTERS 

The  country  villas  were  generally  built  near  a 

Roman  road  to  secure  easv  access 


Photo  by]  [Gibson\:&}Son,  Penzance 

ANCIENT  CHURCH,  CORNWALL 
Under  Constantine   the   Great,    Christianity  be- 
came   the    recognised    religion     of    the    Empire 


Photo  by]  [E.  C.  Youens 

RICHBOROUGH  CASTLE 

This   fortress   guarded  one  of  the   harbours  for 

continental    traffic 


Photo  ftvj  [Frith  &  Son 

OLD  ROMAN   BATHS,  BATH 

The  remains    of   the    baths   and   of   the   temple 

are  among  the  most  striking  Roman  antiquities 

of  Western  Europe 


Photo  by]  [Frith  &  Son 

'  NEWPORT  GATE,  LINCOLN 
This  arch  on   Ermine  Street  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of     Roman   architecture    in    England 
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went  on,  men  of  many  races  made  their  way  into  what  had  once  been  a  Roman 
preserve.  After  a  service  of  twenty  years,  generally  in  one  place,  the  legionary 
was  entitled  to  a  grant  of  land  in  a  colony  of  veterans,  such  as  in  Britain  was 
to  be  found  at  Camulodunum. 

But  the  legions,  though  the  backbone  of  the  Roman  army,  were  far  from 
making  up  its  entire  strength.  Cavalry  and  light-armed  infantry  were  supplied 
by  bodies  of  friendly  tribesmen,  the  so-called  "auxiliaries"  who,  unlike  the 
legionaries,  were  not  Roman  citizens,  though  they  attained  the  franchise  on  the 
completion  of  their  twenty-five  years'  service.  There  was  always  a  large  force 
of  auxiliaries  in  Britain,  drawn  from  Spain,  Gaul,  the  Rhine  Valley,  and  latterly 
the  province  itself  ;    they  were  chiefly  employed  in  garrisoning  the  small  forts 


From  the  Painting  \  [By  James  Ward,  A.R.C.A. 

THE  BAPTISM  OF  ALPHIN,   KING  OF  LEINSTER,   BY  ST.   PATRICK,  c.  450 
St.  Patrick  was  brought  to  Ireland  a  captive  at  the  age  of  sixteen.    Six  years  later  he  escaped, 
but  returned  as  a  missionary  long  after,  when  he  made  countless  converts,  including  Conal, 
grandfather  of  St.  Columba.     During  a  tour  through  the  island  he  visited  Dublin,  where  he 
converted  Alphin  and  his  people,  and  built  a  church  where  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  now  stands 

which,  throughout  Wales  and  the  North,  formed  a  supplement  to  the  largei 
legionary  stations.  Such  forts,  easily  distinguished  from  the  earlier  British 
"camps"  by  their  rectangular  form  and  their  remains  of  elaborate  buildings, 
were  used  to  overawe  the  local  population,  and  to  keep  the  legions  in  touch 
with  local  movements  ;  they  were  in  no  sense  centres  of  civic  life,  but  they 
supplied  the  nucleus  of  the  modern  towns  of  Carnarvon,  Carmarthen,  Cardiff, 
Manchester,  and  Newcastle. 

We  have  little  light  upon  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Britons  who,  through  the 
three  centuries  of  this  period,  lived  in  the  actual  presence  of  these  menacing 
tokens  of  power.  It  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  they  were  very  imperfectly 
Romanised,  otherwise  it  is  not  possible  that  the  Brythonic  tongue,  now  repre- 
sented by  Welsh,  and  formerly  by  Cornish  also,  should  have  survived  the  dead 
weight  of  Roman  domination.  Had  Wales  and  Cornwall  and  Cumbria  yielded 
without  reserve  to  the  new  civilisation,  the  English  invader  would  have  found 
them  speaking  a  Latin  and  not  a  Celtic  dialect.  As  it  is,  the  tribes  of  these 
regions  seem  to  have  dwelt  apart,  occupying  the  hill  forts  which  their  ancestors 
had  constructed,  and  content  with  a  bare  and  simple  life,  which  borrowed  little 
from  the  rich  culture  of  the  masters  of  the  land.  The  tides  of  conquest  flowed 
over  them,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  they  remained  what  they  were,  and  the  ebb 
revealed  them  once  more. 


On 
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son,  Hexham   Photo  by] 


Mansell    Photo  lv 


[/■  lith  &  Son 


ROMAN     LION,    CORSTOPITUM  ROMAN     LEATHER    SHOES  ROMAN     CAPITAL,    CIRENCESTER 

Corstopitum     was     a     military  These  shoes,   found   in   London,  This   capital   of    the    Corinthian 

station  near  Hadrian's  wall  and  are  more  elaborate  than  those  of  style   was   found   at   Cirencester 

an  important  base  for  the  north-  the  British  and  have  soles  stud-  (Corinium),  originally  a  cavalry 

ward      operations      of      Lollius  ded  with  nails  post,  later  purely  a  civilian  city 

(Jrbiciis,  A.r>.   i.jo 


When  we  pass  from  the  military  area  to  the  settled,  peaceful  part  of  the 
province,  the  scene  is  entirely  new.  Here  there  were  no  soldiers,  whether  citizens 
or  allies,  save  such  as  were  in  transit  to  the  North  or  to  the  West  ;  the  many 
"chesters"  and  "casters"  of  the  Midlands  and  the  South  were  not,  despite  their 
derivation  from  "castra",  military  stations,  but  ordinary  Roman  settlements. 
The  lowlands  of  Britain  had  their  cities  with  streets  regularly  laid  out,  with 
temples,  bath  houses,  markets,  courthouses,  and  other  public  buildings  ;  these 
towns  were  not  large  and  wealthy,  but  they  betokened  the  existence  of  an 
active  commerce,  of  regular  industry,  and  of  the  amenities  of  city  life.  A  few, 
like  Camulodunum,  Lindum  (Lincoln),  Glevum  (Gloucester),  and  the  suburbs 
of  Eboracum,  were  fully  constituted  Roman  colonies,  with  municipal  self- 
government  under 
a  town  council. 
Others  kept  up  the 
position  which  they 
had  held  before  the 
conquest  as  tribal 
centres ;  such  were 
Durovernum  (Can- 
terbury), Venta 
Silurum  (Caerwent) 
Corinium  (Cirences- 
ter), and  Calleva 
(Silchester) .  Most 
important  of  all 
was  Londinium, 
whose  long  and 
illustrious  history 
begins  with  the 
coming  of  the 
Romans.      As  soon 


lUittson  6-  .Son,  Penzance 

KING   ARTHUR'S   CASTLE,   TINTAGEL 

The  remains  of  this  Cornish  castle,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  King 

Arthur,  or  as  the  stronghold  of  King  Mark,  in  mediaeval  romances  and  in 

poems  of  Tennyson  and  Swirburne,  stand  partly  on  the  mainland  and 

partly  rm  a  rugged  promontory  united  bv  a  strip  of  land  to  the  shore 
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Phoio  oy\  [Uivson, 

BAMBOROUGH   CASTLE 
Bamborough  was  first  fortified  by  King  Ida,  who  established  an  Anglian  kingdom  in  Northumbria, 
where  he  reigned  from  547-59,  fighting  fiercely  against  the  Britons  under  King  Dutigern.    The  present 
buildings  are  of  various  dates  from  the  Norman  period,  and  are  of  great  strength  and  dignity.     Bam- 
borough derived  its  name  from  Queen  Bebba,  the  wife  of  Ida's  grandson,  before  whose  time  it  was 

called  Dinguardi 


theless  here  can  conveniently  be  bridged  over  and  linked  by 
of  Britain,  would  commend  it  to  the  settler,  and,  as  early  as 
Iceni,  it  had  an  assured  commercial  position. 

Commerce  implies  roads,  and  in  this 
respect  Britain,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  was  admirably  served. 
No  feature  of  Roman  Britain  was  so 
characteristic,  and  few  have  proved  so 
permanent,  as  the  system  of  roads 
which  radiated  from  London  in  all 
directions.  It  was  originally  set  up  for 
military  purposes,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  rapid  despatch  of  troops  from 
one  point  to  another,  but  it  proved 
equally  serviceable  for  every  form  of 
intercourse  and  communication.  Mer- 
chants, travellers,  civil  officials,  mis- 
sionaries of  all  creeds,  wealthy  pro- 
vincials moved  at  ease  along  these 
well-paved  highways,  which  ran  in  long 
straight  stretches  from  city  to  city, 
with  convenient  posting  houses  in 
between.  Such  was  the  famous 
"Watling  Street"  (a  name  given  later 
by  the  English),  which  ran  from 
London  to  St.  Albans,  and  thence  to 
Lichfield  and  Wroxeter  (near  Shrews- 
bury), a  road  which  has  been  in  use 
without  intermission  since  Roman  days, 
and  which  was  important  enough  to 
serve  as  a  boundary  between  Danish 
and  English  Mercia.  Another  great 
road  was  "Ermine  Street",  connecting 
London  and  Lincoln,  the  precursor  of 
the     Great     Northern      Railway,      as 


roads  with  the  rest 
the  rebellion  of  the 


Photos  by  1 

SAXON  CROSS,  HEXHAM 

This  is  a  typical  form 
of  Saxon  cross,  of 
which  there  is  a  large 
number  scattered 
about  the  country 


[Gibson,  Hexham 

SAXON    CROSS,   HEXHAM 

Hexham  Abbey  was 
founded  (c.  674)  by 
Wilfrid.  The  crypt 
remains  and  these 
carved  crosses 
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Watling  Street  was  of  the  London  and 
North- Western.  The  Great  Western  also 
had  its  Roman  predecessor  in  the  road 
from  London  to  Bath,  and  thence  across 
the  Severn  to  Neath  and  Carmarthen, 
while  the  "Loss  Way",  running  with 
remarkable  directness  from  Bath  to 
Cirencester,  Leicester,  and  Lincoln,  corre- 
sponded in  some  sort  with  the  Midland. 
Communication  with  Gaul  was,  of 
course,  of  the  first  importance,  and  was 
maintained  by  a  road  which  ran  from 
London  to  Canterbury,  and  there  branched 
off  to  Richborough,  Dover,  and  Lympne. 
Of  these,  the  first  was  the  usual  port  of 
crossing,  and  was  so  well  known  that  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  "that  Rich- 
borough  thief"  is  regarded  as  an  appro- 
priate term  of  abuse  for  a  British  com- 
mander aspiring  to  the  Empire.  The  port 
of  landing  in  Gaul  was  Gessoriacum  (Bou- 
logne), where  the  fleet  was  stationed  which 
watched  over  the  safety  of  the  Channel,  and 
served  as  the  link  between  the  British  forces 
and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  The 
times  were  quiet  on  the  high  seas  until  near  saints  in  Ireland  during  the  5th  and  6th  cen 

the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  no  sea   fl£f  ™(?1tUin-ba  vft  5  21-97).  founded  many 
.  ,  ,.  ,  ,  ,,  J  '  ,  ,  Irish  monasteries  before  crossing  to  Scotland, 

raiders  threatened  the  peace  of  our  shores.  c.  563 


Photo  by]  [W.  Lawrence 

ST.    COLUMBKILLE'S    HOUSE,    KELI.S 

Christianity,  which  had  been  crushed  in  Brit- 
ain by  the  Saxon  invasions,  produced   many 


Lsy  uudlcy  Tennant 

THE   CONFERENCE   BETWEEN   HENGIST   AND    KING    YORTIGERN,   c.   450 

Vortigern  of  Kent  hired  Saxons  under  Hengist  and  Horsa  to  combat  the  Picts  and  Scots,  but  his 

mercenaries  turned  against  him  and  he  fled  westward.    His  son  eventually  drove  them  out,  but  Hengist 

returned  later  when  Vortigern  had  resumed  the  crown.    At  a  conference  between  300  unarmed  deputies 

n  each  side  the  Saxons  drew  daggers  from  their  boots  and  killed  all  the  Britons  exi  ep1   Vortigern 

whom   thev  held   to  ransom 
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From  Die  Painting  by  A.  Forestier]  [By  courtesy  of  the  Keeper  of  London  Museum 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE   SAXONS  BEFORE  DESERTED   LONDON 
The  many  accounts  of  the  first  great  Saxon  invasion  are  inconsistent  and  often  fabulous,  but  it  seems 
that  the  Picts  grew  so  dangerous  that,  after  the  last  vain  appeal  to  Rome  in  447,  the  Britons  under 
Vortigern  hired  Saxon  mercenaries  against  them.     These  warriors  soon  became  too  strong  for  their 
employers,  and,  sweeping  over  Eastern  Britain,  in  a  comparatively  short  time  massacred,  drove  out, 

or  enslaved  the  whole  population 

With  these  excellent  channels  of  intercourse,  it  is  not  surprising  that  com- 
merce and  industry  flourished.  The  Romans  carefully  developed  the  economic 
resources  of  the  province.  With  the  aid  of  the  compulsory  labour  of  the  natives 
they  cleared  many  of  the  forests,  and  drained  many  of  the  marshes  which  had 
hitherto  made  the  river  valleys  uninhabitable,  and  in  this  way  they  enlarged 
the  area  in  which  the  tillage  of  the  soil  could  be  profitably  carried  on.  Britain 
produced  more  corn  than  ever,  and,  as  the  Roman  occupation  advances,  the 
province  appears  in  the  light  of  a  corn  exporting  region.  New  plants  and  animals 
were  introduced,  which  have  since  been  always  included  in  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  our  country  ;  such  were  the  cherry  and  the  elm,  the  fallow  deer,  and  the 
pheasant.  The  mines  of  Roman  provinces  were  an  important  element  in  the 
revenue  of  the  Emperor,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  worked  with  great 
diligence.  In  Britain  lead  was  especially  abundant  ;  it  was  mined  in  Derbyshire, 
Flintshire,  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  near  Wroxeter,  and  many  "pigs"  of  lead  have 
been  found  which  are  stamped  with  the  place  of  origin,  the  name  of  the  ruling 
Emperor,  and  the  year  of  production.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  and  possibly  tin  were 
also  yielded  by  the  British  mines  ;  it  was  with  good  reason  that  Tacitus  called 
the  minerals  of  Britain  the  "profit  of  victory". 

In  return  for  its  exports  the  island  received  the  manufactured  products  of 
the  Empire,  the  glass  vessels,  the  richly  decorated  pottery,  the  metal  work, 
which  are  found  on  every  important  Roman  site.  Nor  were  the  imports  purely 
material.  In  the  train  of  other  things  new  ideas  came  to  Britain — new  creeds 
and  enthusiasms  and  philosophies,  such  as  were  ever  welling  up  in  the  seething 
cauldron  of  the  great  Roman  Empire.  Only  one  religion  can  be  characterised 
as  that  of  the  State,  namely  the  worship  of  the  Emperor,  and,  when  this  was 
accepted,  a  large  liberty  was  allowed  to  other  religious  systems,  such  as  came 
crowding  in  from  the  East.  The  old  polytheism  of  Greece  and  Italy  had  lost  all 
its  vitality  and  prestige,  and  so,  too,  the  kindred  beliefs  of  Britain  and  Gaul  ; 
real  life  and  force  belonged  only  to  the  new  creeds  imported  from  the  remote 
corners  of  the  Empire,  such  as  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  Isis,  the  Persian 
cult  of  Mithras,  champion  of  light  against  darkness,  and  the  Christian  faith, 
which  drew  its  origin  from  Palestine.  Of  these,  the  two  last-mentioned  were  in 
the  third  century  formidable  rivals  for  the  allegiance  of  the  Western  world. 
Both  made  the  claim  to  be  universal  religions,  appealing  to  all  races  and  all 
classes  of  society  ;  both  held  up  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  to  which  they 
required  their  devotees  to  conform.  But  they  differed  in  their  spirit.  Mithraism 
was  the  religion  of  the  strenuous  and  the  aggressive  ;     its  rites  were  barbarous, 
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Story  of  the  British  Nations 


its  atmosphere  stern  ;  it  won  widespread  popularity  in  the  army,  but  made  no 
appeal  to  women.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  found  its  friends  among  the 
downtrodden  and  the  oppressed  ;  its  compassion,  its  charity,  its  sweet  reasonable- 
ness won  the  hearts  of  the  masses,  and  this  ensured  its  ultimate  triumph.  It  is 
cot  surprising  that  in  Britain,  with  its  prevailing  military  atmosphere,  the 
worship  of  Mithras  is  far  better  evidenced  than  is  that  of  Christ  during  the 
same  period.  Christianity  no  doubt  made  its  way  here  during  the  third  century, 
but  it  would  find  its  first  disciples  in  London  and  Silchester  and  similar  centres 
of  trade  rather  than  in  Caerleon  and  Chester  and  the  North.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  Christian  religion  by  Constantine  the  Great,  Britain  is  revealed  as  a  land 

which  had  three  Christ- 
ian bishops  presiding 
over  churches  in  Lond- 
don,  York,  and  (prob- 
ably) Lincoln.  But  the 
archaeological  evidence 
is  very  scanty,  and  the 
most  substantial  relic 
of  this  early  Christian 
epoch  is  the  "basilica" 
or  primitive  church, 
modelled  on  the 
Roman  courthouse,  of 
which  the  foundations 
have  been  traced  at 
Silchester. 

How  much  Britain 
owes  to  the  Roman 
occupation  is  a  question 
which  has  been  vari- 
ously answered,  and 
which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily solved  until 
we  have  fuller  know- 
ledge than  at  present 
of  the  two  centuries 
which  followed  the 
withdrawal.  But  some 
points  are  sufficiently 
clear  :  we  owe  to  their 
indefatigable  engineers 
roads  which  have  been 
in  use  for  close  upon 
nineteen  centuries ; 
they  made  habitable 
for  us  parts  of  Britain 
which  have  never  since 
passed  out  of  cultivation  ;  their  lawyers  gave  us  conceptions  of  right  and  justice, 
of  law  and  order,  which  are  still  the  cement  of  our  social  system  ;  their  final 
legacy  was  the  religion  we  still  profess. 


By  William  Hole,  K.S.A.j  In  ilu'  ^coiusii  National  OulUiy 

THE  MISSION  OF  ST.  COLUMBA  TO  THE  PICTS,  c.  563-97 
St.  Columba  crossed  to  Scotland  about  563  with  twelve  attendants 
from  Ireland,  and  made  Iona  his  headquarters  after  expelling  the 
Druids.  He  converted  Bruidhe,  King  of  the  Picts,  near  Loch  Ness, 
and  eventually  established  Christianity  throughout  the  district,  then 
extended  his  labours  to  the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  erecting  churches 
and  supplying  religious  teachers.  St.  Columba  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  some  of  whom 
were  at  Iona 
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THE  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENT 

Professor  Sir  JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A., 

D  Litt.  {Oxon.),  Hon.  D.Litt.  {Wales),  Hon.  D.Litt.  (Manchester),  F.B.A., 
Emeritus  Prof,  of  Hist.,  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor 

(I)   Britain  Cut  Adrift  from  the  Empire 

I"* HE  forces  which  ultimately  severed  Britain  from  the  Empire  took  long  to 
mature,  and  there  was  certainly  no  obvious  sign  of  decay  in  the  age  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  who  ruled  for  some  thirty  years  and  was  the  first  Christian 
emperor.  But,  even  before  his  time  the  barbarian  menace  had  begun  to  be 
serious  ;  the  peace  of  the 
Empire  and  its  new  religion 
was  threatened  by  heathen 
invaders  whose  power  was  to 
grow  greater  and  greater. 
Those  who  attacked  Roman 
Britain  may  be  divided  into 
two  main  groups,  Celtic  in- 
vaders from  the  north  and 
west,  and  Teutonic  invaders 
from  the  east.  The  former 
constituted  no  new  problem, 
in  so  far  as  Caledonia  had 
always  furnished  rebels  and 
raiders  to  try  the  mettle  of 
the  Roman  troops.  It  was 
against  their  inroads  that  the 
Emperor  Severus  had  strength- 
ened the  barrier  of  Hadrian, 
and  built  the  wall  which  we 
now  see,  the  strong  rampart 
which  was  garrisoned  to  the 
very  end  of  the  period  of 
occupation.  The  northern 
enemies  now  appear  under  the 
name,  soon  to  become  only 
too  familiar,  of  Picts,  a  general 
designation,  it  would  seem,  of 
the  "painted"  and  tattooed 
inhabitants  of  the  far  north 
of  the  island.  But  from  about 
360  they  are  associated  with 
another  set  of  raiders,  the 
Scots,  who  came  from  the 
north-east  of  Ireland,  and 
represent     a     new      focus     of 


BAPTISM  OF  ETHELBERT,   597 

Augustine  was  assisted  in  his  mission  by  Bertha,  Ethelbert's 
Christian  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of 
the  Franks,  and  though  reluctant  at  first  Ethelbert  consented 
to  be  baptized.  Subsequently  he  supported  Augustine 
vigorously,  giving  him  a  residence  at  Canterbury  and  helping 
him  to  found  the  see  of  Rochester.  Augustine's  missionary 
work  was  largely  successful,  but  was  hindered  in  some  cases, 
as  in  his  dealings  with  the  Welsh  Church,  by  his  severity  and 
want  of  tact 
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A  SHIRE-MOOT  IN  SAXON  TIMES 
Order  first  began  to  appear  when  the  chief  regulated  the  right  of  private  vengeance  and  saw  fair  play 
when  a  quarrel  was  fought  out.  Later  this  method  gave  place  to  a  sum  paid  in  compensation  for  the 
offence,  and  when  courts  of  law  were  established  private  blood-feuds  gradually  died  out.  All  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  in  open  court,  over  which  the  bishop,  sheriff,  or  earl  presided,  with  the  important 
members  of  the  shire.     More  serious  matters  were  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  king 
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From  the  Painting  By  A.  toresner\  [By  courtesy  of  the  Keeper  of  London  Museum 

CONSECRATION  OF  THE  SITE  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  BY  BISHOP  MELLITUS,  c.  604 
Mellitus  was  sent  to  England  to  aid  in  Augustine's  mission  by  Pope  Gregory  in  601,  and  was  ordained 
first  Bishop  of  London  by  Augustine.     King  Ethelbert  of  Kent  and  his  nephew  Saebert  of  Essex  were 
staunch  supporters  of  the  bishop,  and  founded  St.  Paul's  as  his  cathedral.    After  their  death  Mellitus 
was  expelled  from  London  by  Saebert's  sons  in  616,  and  fled  to  France,  but    returned    and    hnoame 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  619-24 

trouble.  For  the  next  hundred  years  the  west  coast  of  Britain  is  continually 
exposed  to  Scottish  attack ;  a  large  colony  of  Scots,  speaking  the  Goidelic 
variety  of  Celtic,  made  their  home  in  Argyll  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
others  appear  in  the  western  parts  of  South  Wales,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
they  visited  Cornwall,  and  even  got  so  far  to  the  east  as  Silchester.  So  widely 
did  they  spread  the  knowledge  of  their  Goidelic  speech  that  Scot  soon  came  in 
current  speech  to  mean  Irishman,  or  Goidel  ;  the  time  was  as  yet  far  distant 
when,  through  the  growth  of  their  colony  in  Argyll,  thev  were  to  give  a  new 
and  enduring  name  to  the  ancient  Caledonia. 

On  the  other  side  of  Britain  there  arose  what  was  to  prove  a  much  more 
formidable  trouble.  This  was  the  outbreak  of  piracy  among  the  Teutonic  peoples 
who  dwelt  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Baltic.  We  first  hear  of 
the  Franks  in  this  connection  ;  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  they  were  so 
menacing  that  the  Channel  fleet  was  specially  strengthened  to  deal  with  them, 
and  one  Carausius  was  placed  at  its  head.  Carausius,  having  q  larrelled  with 
his  superiors,  made  the  important  discovery  that  he  who  holds  the  Channel  is 
master  of  Britain  ;  he  promptly  turned  it  to  his  own  profit,  had  himself  pro- 
claimed Emperor,  and  for  a  few  years  was  undisputed  ruler  of  the  province. 
The  great  Diocletian  recognised  the  situation  and  acknowledged  him  as  a  col- 
league ;  thus  was  first  demonstrated  the  insular  strength  of  Britain.  As  the 
fourth  century  advanced,  the  Saxons,  sailing  from  the  harbours  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  learnt  to  pillage  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  it  became  a 
prime  object  of  the  government  to  ward  off  their  incursions.  The  whole  south- 
eastern coast,  from  the  Wash  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  defended  by  a  series  of 
forts,  placed  under  the  care  of  "the  honourable  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  in  the 
Britains",  a  high  military  officer  with  a  body  of  mobile  troops  at  his  command. 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  cities  of  the  south,  such  as  Caerwent  and  London, 
were  walled  in  for  greater  safety  ;  life  had  ceased  to  be  careless  and  free  in  any 
part  of  the  province. 

Such  was  the  position  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the  Roman 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  island.  Barbaric  enemies  were  attacking  the 
heart  of  the  Empire,  and  soldiers  could  no  longer  be  spared  to  hold  such  remote 
corners  as  Britain.  The  dwellers  in  the  province,  still  keenly  conscious  of  their 
membership  of  the  great  community  of  which  Rome  was  the  head,  took  up  as 
best  they  might  the  task  of  defence  ;  though  no  longer  guided  and  controlled 
from  headquarters,  they  still  reckoned  themselves  "citizens"  fighting  against 
"barbarians"  and  made  a  gallant  fight  for  that  Roman  civilisation  and  Christian 
faith  which  the  centuries  had  bequeathed  to  them. 
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(II)  The  Coming  of  the 

English 
Few  periods  in  our  history 
have  seen  a  greater  change  than 
that  which  was  accomplished  in 
the  hundred  and  fifty  years 
following  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Romans,  and  none  is  involved  in 
a  thicker  veil  of  obscurity.  During 
this  century  and  a  half  South- 
Eastern  Britain  became  England, 
what  had  been  pretty  thoroughly 
Roman  became  pure  Teutonic, 
Christianity  again  yielded  to 
heathenism,  and  culture  to  bar- 
barism. Yet  no  record  has  sur- 
vived to  tell  the  story,  neither 
chronicle  nor  letter  nor  inscrip- 
tion ;  one  religious  tract  alone, 
written  when  the  transformation 
had  been  wrought,  throws  a  dim 
and     flickering     light    upon     the 

Photo  by]  [Photochrom  Co.       scene  of  ruin,   and   it   is  because 

ST.   AUGUSTINE'S   CHAIR,    CANTERBURY  Gildas  stands  alone  that  his  "little 

St.  Augustine  became  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canter-        exhortation",    a   sermon    enforced 

bury  in  600.     The  cathedral  erected  for  him  bv  King  ...    ,  .  .     '    ...  , 

Etnelbert   was  largely  rebuilt  by  Archbishop   Odo,   c.        with  historical  illustrations,  has  SO 

950,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1067  high  a  value  as  historical  evidence. 

When  the   Romans  went  the  barbarians   swept  over   Britain  like  a  flood. 

First  came  the  Picts  and  the  Scots,  bearded  and  scantily  clad,  in  their  frail 

coracles,  swarming  across  the  seas  like  insects,  says  Gildas,  stirred  up  by  the 

heat  of  the  sun  and  making  with  one  accord  for  some  well-known  haunt.     This 

danger  was  fairly  well  met  ;    though  the  regular  army  had  gone,  there  were  men 

in     Britain,     no 

doubt,    who   could 

wield     the     sword 

and    defend    their 

homes      against 

this       ancient 

domestic      enemy. 

But     the     fatal 

policy    was    adop- 
ted   of   hiring    the 

Saxons  to  fight  in 

this    conflict,    and 

thus    pitting    bar- 
barian     against 

barbarian  ;     the 

foreigner,     having 

been  once   invited 

here,    resolved    to 

stay,     and     the 

attempt    to    eject 

him     only    led    to 

raids  on  a  gigantic 

scale,  in  the  course 

of     which     the 


[By  G.  D.  Rowlandson 
PRIESTS  MASSACRED  AT  BATTLE  OF  CHESTER,  613 
Ethelfrith  of  Northumbria  (593-617)  was  a  ruthless  conqueror  and 
annexed  much  territory  to  his  kingdom.  In  613  he  marched  against  the 
Welsh,  and,  seeing  the  monks  praying  apart  before  the  battle,  said  :  "If 
they  cry  to  their  God  against  us  they,  too,  are  our  adversaries."  He  then 
attacked  them  first,  after  which  he  completely  defeated  the  Welsh  army 


[By  E.  Pratrr 


PAVING   RENT  IN  SAXON  TIMES 


Land  was  the  most  important  source  of  revenue  for  a  king  and  his  lords.  They  let  out  large  areas 
to  tenants,  who  paid  rent  in  kind,  usually  in  stock.  The  chief  also  received  payment  for  the  use  of 
common  pasture  and  woodland,  and  a  recognised  amount  of  provisions  for  his  household.  This  was 
paid  in  beef,  poultry,  eels,  flour,  bread,  and  other  commodities.  When  the  lands  of  the  tribe  became 
the  shire  in  England,  the  shire  reeve  collected  the  payments  for  the  king 
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island  was  ravaged  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  great 
heritage  of  Roman  times 
disappeared  beyond  recall; 
the  cities,  among  them 
Canterbury,  London,  Sil- 
chester,  and  Bath,  were 
sacked  and  burnt ;  the 
luxurious  country  houses 
were  destroyed,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  province  were 
slain,  driven  into  exile, 
or  enslaved.     Britain  was 


Photo  by]  EARLY  SAXON  ART  [Mansell&Co 

These  include  elaborate  silver  ornaments,  a  sword-knife  inlaid  with     }n    danger    of   becoming    a 
runic  inscriptions,   and   bone  combs  from  Lincoln,   one  of  which     u„,iri:„^  „,;Uornocc 
bears  the  legend  "Thorfast  made  a  good  comb"  Howling  Wilderness. 

After  this  horrible  ex- 
perience there  was  a  British  rally.  A  man  whose  relatives  had  worn  the  imperial 
purple,  Ambrosius  Aurelianus,  took  up  the  burden  of  defence,  and,  under  his 
leadership,  the  Britons,  inspired  with  the  courage  of  despair,  won  a  great  victory 
and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  Teutonic  invasion.  When  Gildas  wrote,  about  540, 
the  widespread  Saxon  raids  were  merely  a  hateful  memory  ;    though  city  life 
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DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF   KING  OSWALD,  642 
Oswald  became  King  of  Northumbria  in  634,  and  his  first  battle  involved  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Cadwallon  of  Wales  near  Hexham.     A  zealous  Christian,  Oswald  performed  many  charitable  deeds 
in  conjunction  with  St.  Aidan.     He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  Penda  of  Mercia  at  Maserfeld  or 
Oswestry  (Oswald's  tree),  and  his  end  was  characteristic,  his  last  words  being,   "Lord  have  mercy 

on  the  souls  of  my  army" 
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From  the  l-resco\  [By  Ford  Madox  Brown 

BAPTISM  OF  KING  EDWIN,  EASTER  DAY,  627 
Edwin,  who  reigned  in  Northumbria  from  617-633  and  rose  to  be  suzerain  over  the  other  English 
states,  was  well  disposed  towards  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  625  married  Ethelburga  of  Kent,  who 
brought  Christian  priests  with  her.  After  narrowly  escaping  assassination  in  626,  and  successfully 
punishing  his  would-be  murderers,  Edwin  was  induced  to  accept  his  wife's  religion,  and  with  the 
approval  of  his  Witan  was  baptised  with  many  of  his  subjects  at  York  by  Bishop  Paulinus 

had  not  been  restored,  Western  Britain  lived  in  peace  under  its  own  tribal 
chieftains,  men  of  wealth  and  power,  with  the  vices  which  are  bred  of  strength 
and  security,  men  who,  though  outwardly  Christian,  had  not  been  chastened  by 
God's  providential  dealings  with  their  race.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Saxons  had  left  the  island  ;  they  were  now  established  in  the  East  in  settle- 
ments of  their  own,  and  if  for  the  time  being  they  were  peaceful  neighbours, 
this  was  because  their  land-hunger  had  been  temporarily  satisfied. 

The  period  of  settlement  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  that  of  piracy.  Into 
the  desolate  farms  and  fields  of  the  East  came  crowds  of  Teutonic  settlers,  men, 
women,  children,  and  cattle,  sailing  up  the  estuaries  and  the  deeper  rivers  and 
planting  their  little  colonies  wherever  the  soil  promised  warmth  and  fertility. 
They  had  as  little  liking  for  the  cities  as  had  the  barbarised  Britons,  and  Roman 
sites  and  Roman  roads  they  usually  avoided  ;  even  London  may  for  a  good  many 
years  have  lain  derelict.  Christianity,  of  course,  disappeared  wherever  they 
set  their  foot;  Latin  and  Celtic  both  made  way  for  the  Low  German  speech 
which  the  new  colonists  brought  from  the  farther  side  of  the  German  Ocean  ; 
and  most  of  the  older  place-names  disappeared  before  a  host  of  "hams"  and 
"tons"  and  "burys"  which  marked  the  villages  and  homesteads  of  the  new- 
comers. Whether  any  of  the  former  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
new  "Saxony"  is  at  present  uncertain  ;  it  is,  however,  abundantly  clear  that 
any  who  were  spared  in  this  way  were  not  important  enough  in  numbers  or  in 
social  standing  to  act  as  a  leaven  in  the  Teutonic  community.  British  slaves  there 
would  be  from  the  first,  but  from  them  the  Saxon  master  would  disdain  to  learn. 

Tradition  asserted  in  the  eighth  century  that  the  invading  peoples  were  of 
three  stocks.  The  Jutes  were  credited  with  the  settlement  of  Kent  and  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  part  of  the  opposite  coast.  The  Saxons,  an  offshoot  of  the 
great  Saxon  people  then  and  afterwards  powerful  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Ems,  were  the  founders  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Sussex,  and  Wessex.  The  Angles 
or  English  were  the  chief  colonisers,  so  much  so  that  their  name  soon  spread 
throughout  all  the  Teutonic  settlements,  until  without  distinction  all  owned  the 
common  name  of  English.  They  came  from  the  region  of  Angeln,  in  what  is 
now  Schleswig,  and  the  tale  was  that  their  migration    had  been  complete,  so 


r    . 

[By  A.  Webb 

THE  SYNOD   OF  WHITBY,   664" 

At  this  Council  King  Oswy  and  the  Northumbrians  abandoned  the  Ionian  in  favour  of  the  Roman 

Church.    The  chief  point  of  dispute  was  Easter  Day,  which  both  parties  held  upon  different  dates, 

and    Oswy's   wise    decision    ended    the    possibility    that  Teutonic  Britain   might  be  permanently 

divided  into  two  Churches 


By  .1 .  I  '<  it  t 
KING  PENDA  SLAIX  AT  WINWAEDFIELD,  b55 
Penda  of  Mercia  came  to  the  throne  in  626  and  spent  most  of  his  reign  in  warfare,  defeating  among 
others  Edwin  of  Northumbria  and  his  successor,  the  good  King  Oswald.  He  was  aided  in  some  of  his 
undertakings  by  the  Welsh,  and  in  655,  in  his  eightieth  year,  marched  with  them  against  King  Oswy 
of  Bernicia  (a  division  of  Northumbria).  Penda  refused  a  peace-offering,  and  the  two  armies  met  by 
the  Winwaed,  where  the  old  pagan  was  defeated  and  killed 
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RUINS,    ISLAND   OF    10NA 


St.  Columbkille  or  Columba  landed  here  about  563,  expelled  the  Druids,  founded  a  monastery,  and 
converted  Iona  into  the  most  famous  centre  of  Celtic  Christianity.  Sculptured  runic  crosses  remain, 
but  the  oldest  building  is  St.  Oran's  chapel,  built  by  Queen  Margaret  in  the  eleventh  century,  on  the 
supposed  site  of  Columba's  cell.    The  Cathedral  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  cemetery 

repose  the  remains  of  over  fifty  kings 


that  none  of  the  tribe  had  been  left  behind.  Certainly  it  -was  no  small  body 
which  took  possession  of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  from  Edinburgh 
to  Harwich,  and  founded  the  kingdoms  of  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Bede,  and  it  is  to  a  great  extent  confirmed  by  the 
researches  of  archaeologists.  Careful  examination  of  the  English  cemeteries  of 
the  heathen  period,  when  personal  possessions  were  habitually  buried  with  the 
dead,  shows  that  in  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  there  was  a  fairly  rich  culture 
at  this  time,  much  above  that  enjoyed  by  the  other  English  regions.  Good 
jewellery,  glass  vessels,  wheel-made  pottery  mark  out  the  Jutes  as  a  people 
who  knew  something  of  the  comforts  and  amenities  of  life  ;  they  were  undoubt- 
edly a  race  apart,  though  archaeology  can  say  nothing  of  their  origin,  except  to 
suggest  that  they  are  far  more  likely  to  have  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Franks  than  from  the  remote  moors  of  Jutland. 
As  to  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons,  their  culture  was  on  a  lower  plane,  but,  although 
it  was  simple,  certain  internal  differences  have  been  observed  which  support  the 
view  that  there  was  a  Saxon  and  an  Anglian  country  broadly  corresponding  to 
the  indications  afforded  us  by  Bede. 

Whether  the  first  English  settlers  were  banded  together  under  kings  it  is 
not  possible  to  say,  but  kingship  soon  became  a  firmly-established  institution 
among  them.  As  soon  as  we  hear  anything  of  their  doings,  they  have  kings, 
who  claim  descent  from  the  heathen  divinity  Woden,  and  who  lead  them  to 
battle  against  their  neighbours.  With  the  growth  of  the  monarchy  the  various 
settlements  are  consolidated  and  attain  to  definite  limits.  Natural  boundaries, 
of  course,  helped  the  process  of  definition  ;  thus  Kent  and  Sussex  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  broad  belt  of  forest  which  then  covered  the  Weald,  the 
Wood  of  Anderida,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long  and  thirty  broad.  Similarly 
the  Fens  cut  off  East  Anglia  from  the  Mercian  settlements  to  the  west,  and 
Epping  Forest  delimited  Essex  in  the  same  direction.  As  the  various  kingdoms 
took  shape,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  stronger  should  seek  to  dominate  the 
weaker,  and,  when  the  light  of  history  first  breaks  upon  the  English  folk,  it  dis- 
closes such  a  tribal  rivalry  and  a  resulting  overlordship.  In  the  year  in  which 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  English,  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  we  are 
told  by  Bede,  was  a  most  powerful  prince,  having  extended  the  bounds  of  his 
rule  as  far  as  the  great  river  Humber,  which  divides  the  Northern  from  the 
Middle  Angles. 
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EGFRITH    OFFERING    THE    BISHOPRIC    OF    HEXHAM    TO    CUTHRERT,    678 
When    Egfrith    of    Korthumbria    divided    his    kingdom    into    four    Bishoprics — York,     Lindisfarne, 
Hexham,  and  Lindsey — and  deprived  Bishop  Wilfred  of  his  power,  the  See  of  Hexham  was  offered 
to   Cuthbert,    the    hermit   of   Fame    Island.      He   may    have    refused   the   offer,    for   in   085   he   was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  but  soon  afterwards  he  resigned  and  returned  to  his  hermitage, 

where  he  died  in  087. 


THE  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENT  {continued) 
Professor  SIR  JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  NLA. 

D.LiU.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  D.Litt.  (Wales),  Hon.  D.Litt.  (Manchester),  F.B.A., 
Emeritus  Prof,  of  Hist..  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor 

(III)  The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity 
For  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  their  advent  in  Britain  the  English 
remained  heathen.  Meanwhile  Christianity  made  rapid  progress  among  the 
Britons.  Though  Gildas  may  have  held  the  opinion  that  their  strange  experi- 
ences, the  alternation  of  ruin  and  revival,  of  despair  and  triumph,  had  not  had 
their  due  moral  effect,  this  was  the  pessimism  of  the  "Kymric  Jeremiah".  Power- 
ful religious  movements  had,  in  fact,  swept  over  the  land.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  Britain  had  produced  a  theologian  in  the  person  of  Pelagius, 
the  antagonist  of  the  great  Augustine  of  Hippo  on  the  question  of  divine  grace 
and  free  will.  A  little  later  there  had  gone  forth  from  Britain  the  devoted 
missionary,  Patrick,  whose  love  for  Ireland  had  been  kindled  during  the  years 
he  spent  there  as  a  kidnapped  slave,  and  who  gave  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  task 
of  its  conversion.  Germanus,  the  Gaulish  bishop,  sent  over  here  to  vindicate 
orthodoxy  against  the  errors  of  the  Pelagians,  found  the  Christian  faith  in  high 
honour  among  the  Britons  of  the  West,  who  somewhat  earlier  seem  to  have  had 
little  knowledge  of  it,  and  ere  long  the  monastic  movement  took  deep  and  lasting 
root  in  our  islands,  until  all  prominent  churchmen  were  monks,  all  important 
churches  were  monasteries,  and,  in  Ireland  and  North  Britain,  the  abbot — 
contrary  to  normal  Christian  order — was  a  greater  figure  even  than  the  bishop. 
Those  were  the  days  of  famous  monks,  fiery  preachers,  assiduous  teachers,  rigid 
ascetics  and  unwearied  travellers,  "saints",  as  their  contemporaries  called  them, 
who  carried  the  Gospel  to  the  remotest  islands  of  the  West.  Such  were  Columba 
of  Iona,  the  apostle  of  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  Kentigern  of  Glasgow,  an  honoured 
name  among  the  Britons  of  the  Clyde  Valley,  David  of  Menevia,  who  preached 
Christ  to  the  Goidels  of  West  Wales,  and  Samson  of  Dol,  a  link  between  South 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  the  new  British  colony  in  Brittany.  When  Gildas  wrote, 
this  monastic  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height  ;  he  himself  bears  witness  to  its 
influence  when  he  tells  us  how  the  powerful  King  Maelgwn  of  North  WTales,  whose 
court  was  at  Degannwy,  hard  by  Llandudno,  cast  aside  his  royal  trappings  and 
in  deep  contrition  became  a  simple  monk. 

But,  great  as  was  the  missionary  activity  produced  by  the  monastic  move- 
ment, there  was  one  direction  in  which  it  did  not  flow.  No  effort  was  made  to 
convert  the  English.  The  heathen  of  Galloway  (where  the  Briton,  St.  Ninian, 
preached)  and  those  of  the  Western  Isles,  were  regarded  as  suitable  objects  for 
Christian  ministrations,  but  ingrained  racial  hatred  and  the  memory  of  a  hundred 
hostile  encounters  set  a  deep  gulf  between  Briton  and  Englishman.  One  may 
lind  a  fit  illustration  of  the  temper  of  the  time  in  a  British  canon  of  this  age,  said 
to  have  been  adopted  at  the  "Synod  of  the  Grove  of  Victory".  "He  who  acts 
as  guide  to  the  barbarians,  let  him  do  thirteen  years'  penance.  This,  however, 
only  if  slaughter  of  Christians  and  bloodshed  and  dire  captivity  do  not  follow  ; 
if  they  do,  he  must  lay  aside  his  arms  and  spend  the  residue  of  his  life  in  peni- 
tence." No  treason  was  deemed  so  vile  as  that  which  placed  a  British  com- 
munity at  the  mercy  of  an  English  ambuscade.  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable 
that  the  disinclination  to  preach  to  the  English  was  shared  by  the  Christians  of 
the  Continent.  Gaul  was  now  occupied  by  the  Frankish  nation,  who  were  to 
give  it  the  name  of  France,  by  which  it  has  long  been  known,  and  who  had 
accepted  Christianity.  So  far  were  they  from  entertaining  the  idea  of  a  mission 
to  the  English  that  they  sedulously  spread  the  report  that  the  enterprise  would 
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be  hopeless,  so  fierce  and  untamable  were  their  neighbours  across  the  Channel. 
Thus  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  passed  by  ere  any  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
the  colonists  of  South-Eastern  Britain  within  the  circle  of  Christian  nations. 

When  at  last  the  task  was  undertaken  the  way  was  prepared  for  it  by  a 
fortunate  conjunction  of  events.  As  the  sixth  century  drew  to  its  close  Ethelbert, 
King  of  Kent,  rose  to  a  commanding  position  in  the  island,  and  from  his  royal 
seat  at  Canterbury,  the  "fort  of  the  men  of  Kent",  controlled  a  large  part  of 
Southern  Britain.  His  power  led  him  naturally  into  alliance  with  the  rulers  of 
Northern  Gaul  ;  he  married  Bertha,  of  the  Frankish  royal  house  and  the  Queen's 
household,  in  which  a  Frankish  bishop  acted  as  her  chaplain,  became  a  Christian 


[By  Ernest  Prater 
KING  CEADWALLA  ATTACKING  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  686 
In  686  Ceadwalla  of  Wessex  devastated  Sussex  for  the  second  time.  He  then  conquered  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  land  north  of  Southampton  Water — Jutish  districts — treating  the  pagans  very  harshly, 
and  planting  a  settlement  of  West  Saxons  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Bede  tells  of  two  brothers  who  were 
granted  a  few  weeks  in  which  to  be  converted  to  Christianity,  and  were  then  baptised  and  beheaded 

island  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  heathenism.  This  was  the  preparation  from  within 
for  a  revolution  which  actually  received  its  impulse  from  without.  The  bishopric 
of  Rome,  the  recognised  centre  of  the  Western  Church,  was  held  at  this  time  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  a  statesman  of  broad  outlook  and  untiring  energy.  It  became 
a  settled  purpose  of  his  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  English  and  to  effect 
this  by  means  of  a  mission  despatched  directly  from  the  Holy  City  itself. 
Monasticism  was  now  as  deeply  rooted  in  Italy  as  in  Britain,  and  it  was  there- 
fore in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  that  Gregory  chose  as  the  head  of  his 
mission  and  the  future  primate  of  the  English  Church  a  monk,  a  namesake  of  the 
famous  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  who  was  prior  of  his  own  foundation  of  St. 
Andrew's  on  the  Caelian  Hill.     Augustine's  companions  were  largely  from  the 
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MONASTIC  BUILDINGS,  JARROW 
The  monastery,  begun  by  Biscop,  Abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth  in  681.    Bede  spent  his  life  there. 


same  monastery,  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  infant 
English  Church  was  monastic  ;  its 
leaders  were  rigidly  ascetic,  much  con- 
cerned about  points  of  ritual  and 
ceremony,  but  simple  and  devoted  and 
whole-hearted  in  their  work. 

At  first  it  appeared  as  if  Gregory's 
far-reaching  designs  might  come  to 
nothing.  Augustine  and  his  party 
heard  in  Southern  Gaul  such  evil 
accounts  of  the  English  as  thoroughly 
to  discourage  them,  and  the  leader 
was  sent  back  to  Rome  to  procure  their 
recall.  Fortunately  Gregory  was  not 
so  easily  turned  aside  from  his  purpose  ; 
the  mission  received  fresh  orders  to 
proceed,  and  in  597  it  landed  on  the 

Isle  of  Thanet.    The  prophecies  of  evil  were  completely  falsified  ;   while  Ethelbert 

showed  a  certain  amount  of  caution,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  fullv  prepared  to 

adopt  the  new  faith,  and  ere  long  Augustine  was  installed  near  Canterbury,  in 

the  church  of  St.  Martin's,  which  had 

been    left    as    a    legacy    by    the    older 

Christianity    and    had    recently    been 

utilised  by  Bertha.    The  next  step  was 

the  baptism  of  Ethelbert,  and  this  was, 

no  doubt,  followed  by  the  conversion  of 

many    of    his    courtiers,    although   we 

are  expressly  told  that  the  king  used  no 

compulsion,    recognising    that    a    man 

could  not  be  a  true  Christian  if  he  did 

not   become    one   of   his    own    accord. 

Augustine  was  consecrated  bishop  at 

Aries,    whither   he   travelled    specially 

for  the  purpose,  and  chose  a  site  for  his 

cathedral  within  the  city  of  Canterbury, 

on  a  spot  which  has  ever  since  been 

holy  ground,  as  the  seat  of  the  mother 

Church  of  the  English  people. 

Augustine   now   began   to   exercise 

the  powers  which  Gregory  intended  he 

should     use    as     "archbishop    of    the 

Britains".     He  divided  Kent  into  two 

dioceses  and  gave  the  western  to  one 

of  his   fellow-workers,    named    Justus, 

whose    episcopal    seat    was    fixed    at 

Rochester.    Further,  he  took  advantage 

of    the    authority    of    Ethelbert    over 

Essex  to  establish  another  companion, 

Mellitus,   as  bishop  of  that  kingdom, 

with    an    episcopal    seat    in    London. 

The   famous  trading  centre  had   pro- 

bablv   lain   desolate   for   many  years, 

save" for  a  few  agricultural  settlers,  but  BEDE'S  CHAIR,  JARROW 

it   was    now    rpcrainino-    th.P    rnmniPrrnl         Bede  seldom  issued  beyond  the  walls  of  Jarrow 
n   was   now    regaining   tne   commercial        monastery,  and  must  have  spent  countless  hours 

importance      which      its      geographical        in   this  chair  writing,   meditating  and  teaching 
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advantages  made  inevitable, 


and  the  first  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  rose  above  the 


curving  Thames  on  a  spot  which  was  already  frequented  by  merchants  of  many 
nations.  It  was,  indeed,  strange  that  London  should  not  have  become  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Southern  Britain.  Gregory  had  intended  this,  and  his  purpose 
was  only  frustrated  by  the  predominance  of  Kent  when  Augustine  landed  and 
the  fact  that  the  archbishop  handed  on  his  dignity  to  his  successor  at  Canterbury, 
without  reference  to  the  claim  of  Mellitus. 

When  Augustine  died,  in  604  or  605,  the  foundations  of  the  English  Church 
appeared  to  have  been  firmly  laid.  But  there  were  still  serious  difficulties  ahead, 
problems  which  it  was  left  to  Augustine's  successors  to  solve  and  disentangle. 

(IV)   Roman  and  Celtic  Christianity 
It  was,  of  course,  well  known  in  Rome  that  the  Britons  who  still  held  out 
in  the  west  of  the  island  had  retained  the  Christian  religion  as  the  most  con- 


SAXON   KING,   LADY  AND   ORNAMENTS 
The  Saxons  possessed  elaborate  and  very  varied  articles  of  personal  adornment.     Here  are  two  hair- 
Dins,  a  necklace,  and  a  fibula  or  brooch.    The  two  figures  from  eleventh-century  MSS.  show  the  typical 
dress  of  the  period,  which  includes  tunica  and  cloak 

siderable  legacy  of  the  Roman  occupation.  Little  was  known,  however,  of  the 
customs  and  ideas  of  these  distant  Christian  communities,  and  Gregory  assumed 
that,  when  the  direct  representative  of  the  See  of  Rome  appeared  among  them, 
their  reverence  for  the  new  light  thus  brought  to  their  doors  from  the  ancient 
seat  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  would  lead  them  at  once  to  yield  submission  to 
him.  Accordingly,  he  arranged  that  Augustine's  authority  as  archbishop  should 
extend  to  the  British  bishops,  to  whom  he  should  give  counsel,  encouragement  and, 
if  need  arose,  correction.  This  was  a  serious  error  and  miscalculation.  Respect 
for  the  venerable  traditions  of  the  Holy  See  was  not  wanting  among  the  Celts, 
but  they  were  too  large  and  well-established  a  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  to 
be  treated  as  of  no  account  and  were  particularly  unlikely  to  accept  a  sub- 
ordinate position  in  a  missionary  church  newly-founded  among  their  hereditary 
enemies.  It  was,  therefore,  a  sufficiently  difficult  task  to  which  Augustine 
addressed  himself  when  he  met  the  British  bishops  in  the  endeavour  to  carry  out 
his  commission,  and  his  own  temper  and  attitude,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  not 
render  it  any  the  easier. 

Through  the  influence  of  Ethelbert,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  Severn,  the 
archbishop  was  able  to  hold  two  conferences  with  the  heads  of  the  British  Church, 
one,  it  is  believed,  at  Aust  in  Gloucestershire  and  another,  more  largely  attended, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester  and  the  great  monastery  of  Bangor  Iscoed. 
The  narrative  of  Bede  shows  clearly  that  no  question  of  doctrine  was  involved  ; 


Cm,  jr.gnt   or  J 


\W.   Gj"  A.  K.  Johmton. 


ENGLAND    BEFORE   THE    NORMAN   CONQUEST. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans.  Britain  was  overrun  by  various  foreign  tribes  who  at  different  times  made  permanent 
settlements  in  the.  country.  The  Picts  and  Scots  had  already  been  a  serious  menace  in  Roman  times,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  the  Saxons  were  called  in  against  them  .  but  these  newcomers  eventually  subjugated  the  British.  Other  settlers 
were  the  Jutes  in  Kent  and  southern  Hampshire,  and  the  Danes  subsequently  established  themselves  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  counties  and  harassed  the  couDtry.  until  Alfred  the  Great  reduced  them  to  subjection, 
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in  spite  of  the  long  severance,  the  Christians  of  Britain  held  the  same  beliefs  as 
the  rest  of  the  orthodox  Churches.  Nor  did  the  question  of  the  authority  of 
Rome  come  under  review ;  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Celts  were  early 
Protestants,  who  directly  challenged  the  papal  power.  The  differences  were 
differences  of  custom,  which  had  arisen  gradually  and  inevitably  during  genera- 
tions of  separation  and  which  only  assumed  importance,  as  such  things  do, 
when  they  became  symbols  of  independence.  Most  stress  was  apparently  laid 
on  the  divergence  in  the  method  of  fixing  the  date  of  Easter  ;  this  was,  through- 
out the  controversy,  the 
crucial  issue,  and  it  was  the 
adoption  of  the  Roman 
Easter  which,  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  recalcitrant 
Celtic  Churches,  marked  the 
closing  of  the  schism.  Noth- 
ing more  serious  was  in- 
volved than  the  particular 
rules  to  be  observed  in  cal- 
culating the  Sunday  on 
which  this  "movable"  feast 
should  fall,  but,  inasmuch 
as  the  rejoicing  of  the  Resur- 
rection festival  follows  hard 
upon  the  mourning  and 
gloom  of  Passion  Week, 
great  practical  inconveni- 
ence was  sure  to  result  from 
any  failure  to  agree  as  to 
its  date.  It  was  but  a 
special  instance  of  this  in- 
convenience that  at  the 
court  of  Northumbria  two 
Easters  were  occasionally 
observed,  the  King,  who 
followed  the  Celtic  rite, 
celebrating  the  festival  a 
week  in  advance  of  the 
Queen,  who,  having  been 
brought  up  under  the  tute- 
lage of  Roman  ecclesiastics, 
continued  until  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  the  austerities 
of  Lent. 

With  the  demand  for 
the  observance  of  the 
Roman  Easter  was  asso- 
ciated another,  bearing,  it 
would  seem,  upon  the  rite 
of  confirmation,  and  a 
request  that  the  Britons 
would  join  the  new-comers 

in  their  task  of  evangelising  the  English.  The  real  issue  was,  however,  whether 
the  British  bishops  should  become  suffragans  of  Canterbury,  and,  this  proposal 
having  been  decisively  rejected,  no  attempt  was  made  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Rome  in  other  respects.  The  quarrel  became  irreconcilable  and  grew  fiercer 
as  the  years  advanced,  until,  as  Bede  tells  us,  British  Christians  would  hold  no 


[By  J.  II.  Valda 

WILFRED  APPEALING  TO  POPE  AGATHO,  679 

King  Egfrith  of  Bernicia  divided  the  Northumbrian  See  into 
four,  thus  reducing  the  authority  of  Wilfred,  Bishop  of  York. 
After  protesting  in  vain,  Wilfred  went  without  permission  to 
appeal  to  the  Pope,  but  when  he  returned  with  papal  letters 
setting  forth  a  compromise  Egfrith  imprisoned  him  for  nine 
months,  then  expelled  him  from  the  kingdom 
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more  communication  with   members  of  the  English  Church  than  if  thev  were 
pagans. 

(V)   The  Risk  of  Northumbria 
The  power  oi  Ethelbert,  based  as  it  was  on  personal  ascendancy  rather  than 
military  strength,  was  not  of  long  duration  ;    it  hardly  lasted  until  his  death  in 
6 1 6.     By  that  time  it  was  Redwald  of  East  Anglia  who  dominated  the  Southern 

English.  Redwald  had  so  far 
fallen  in  with  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  as  to  become 
a  Christian  convert,  but  his 
faith  sat  lightly  upon  him, 
and  he  propitiated  the 
heathen  influences  around 
him  by  erecting  in  the  same 
building  an  altar  for  Chris- 
tian worship  and  another 
for  the  service  of  the  ancient 
gods  of  his  house.  Neither 
Kent  nor  East  Anglia  was, 
in  fact,  in  a  position  to  hold 
for  long  the  reins  of  power. 
They  represented  the  first- 
comers  among  the  English, 
the  original  homes  of  Eng- 
lish speech  and  culture, 
but,  shut  up  as  they  were 
within  comparatively  nar- 
row boundaries,  they  could 
not  hope  to  grow  by  con- 
quest from  the  Britons  and 
thereby  develop  into  strong 
military  states.  This  was 
reserved  for  the  three 
realms  of  the  West,  Nor- 
thumbria, Mercia,  and  Wes- 
sex,  and  of  the  three 
Northumbria  was  the  first 
to  come  to  the  front,  under 
the  able  kings,  Ethelfrith, 
Edwin,  Oswald,  and  Oswy, 
who  successively  ruled  it. 
Archaeology  shows  that 
the  earliest  settlements  north  of  the  Humber  were  in  the  East  Riding  and  in 
the  Vale  of  York.  The  West  Riding  and  the  country  north  of  the  Tyne  were 
held  by  vigorous  British  tribes  who  contested  the  advance  of  the  Anglian  settlers 
in  battles  of  which  the  memory  was  long  preserved  by  tradition.  The  names 
of  the  British  leaders  have  been  preserved — Urien  of  Rheged,  Morgan,  his  rival, 
who  slew  him  near  Lindisfarne,  Rhydderch  of  Strathclyde,  the  friend  of  St. 
Columba  and  St.  Kentigern  ;  we  are  told,  too,  of  British  poets  of  renown  who 
celebrated  these  heroic  encounters,  and  it  is  possible  to  recognise  in  the  earliest 
extant  fragments  of  Welsh  poetry  the  faint  echoes  of  the  obstinate  Northumbrian 
strife.  But,  bravely  as  the  Britons  fought,  they  were  gradually  worsted  ;  about 
550,  the  fortress  of  Bamborough  was  won  ;  a  new  Northumbrian  settlement, 
that  of  Bernicia,  was  established  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth,  and  half 
a  century  later  it  appears  under  the  resolute  leadership  of  Ethelfrith.  No 
English  king,  it  is  said,  won  more  territory  from  the  Britons  ;    under  his  rule 


From  the  design '  [By  W.  Bell  Scott,  H.R.S.A. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  VENERABLE  BEDE.  735 
Bede  was  born  in  673,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was  put  under  the 
care  of  Biscop,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
removed  to  the  new  Benedictine  monastery  at  Jarrow,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  for 
learning  and  piety.  His  body  was  buried  in  Jarrow  church, 
whither  it  attracted  many  pilgrims  until  it  was  removed  to 
Durham  Cathedra]  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
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[By  i?.  //.  Brock 
TROPHIES  FROM  CHARLEMAGNE  PRESENTED  TO  OFFA  OF  MERCIA,  786 
Offa  was  regarded  on  the  Continent  as  monarch  of  the  whole  English  nation.  Negotiations  were 
entered  into  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Charlemagne's  eldest  son,  but  they  failed  because 
Charlemagne,  who  allowed  none  of  his  daughters  to  marry,  refused  the  hand  of  one  of  them  to  Offa's 
son  Egferth.  A  slight  coolness  between  the  two  monarchs  ensued,  but  in  786  Charlemagne,  returning 
from  his  great  victory  over  the  Avars  on  the  Danube,  sent  some  of  his  trophies  to  Offa  as  testimonies 

of  friendship 
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the  Angles  became  the  dominant  power  of  Northern  Britain.  The  Scots  of  Argyll, 
under  their  famous  king,  Aidan,  felt  themselves  threatened  by  the  breakdown 
of  the  British  resistance,  and  challenged  the  might  of  Ethelfrith  in  the  battle 
of  Dawston  in  Liddesdale  (603).  They  were  so  signally  defeated  that  never 
afterwards  did  the  Argyll  colony  venture  to  intervene  in  English  affairs. 
Ethelfrith  now  turned  his  arms  against  the  English  settlers  to  the  south  ; 
the  kingdom  of  Deira,  centring  in  York,  fell  into  his  hands  ;  the  heir  was 
driven  into  exile,  and  until  his  death  Ethelfrith  was  ruler  of  the  two  North- 
umbrian states.     He  was  now  brought  into  contact  with  the  peoples  of  Southern 


[By  Allan  Stewart 
THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  BRITAIN 
To  the  serfs  who  worked  on  the  land  and  lived  on  their  lords'  estates,  a  change  of  masters  under  British, 
Roman,  Saxon  or  Danish  rule  made  little  difference,  but  each  fresh  conquest  brought  hundreds  of  free 
men  and  women  into  slavery,  and  for  centuries  the  slave  trade  was  the  staple  of  British  commerce, 
the  surplus  population,  both  kindred  and  captives,  being  shipped  to  Ireland  and  the  Continent  in 

exchange  for  foreign  commodities 

Britain  ;  mustering  a  large  army,  he  marched  across  the  island  to  the  shores  of 
the  frish  Sea,  and  there,  near  Chester,  met  the  forces  of  the  Britons  of  Wales. 
The  tale  was  long  told  how  the  monks  of  the  great  monastery  of  Bangor  had 
assembled  to  pray  for  victory  on  the  outskirts  of  the  battlefield,  how  Ethelfrith 
perceived  them  and  inquired  their  errand,  and  how,  on  being  told,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  "since,"  said  he,  "those  who  pray  to  their  God  against 
us,  even  though  they  bear  no  arms,  as  surely  fight  against  us  as  if  they  did".  English- 
men of  a  later  day  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  Massacre  of  the  Monks 
of  Bangor  was  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Divine  Justice  because 
of  their  obstinate  rej  ection  a  few  years  earlier  of  the  counsels  of  St.  Augustine. 

Ethelfrith's  victory  at  Chester,  though  it  led  to  no  immediate  annexations, 
has  significance  as  pointing  to  the  day  when  the  tide  of  English  occupation  will 
reach  the  western  seas  and  coop  up  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  in 
the  three  regions  of  Strathclyde,  Cornwall  and  Wales.     He  did  not  long  survive 


lt>y  M.  uuvusion,  H.J3.A.,  iv.li.A- 
CEOLRED,  KING  OF  MERCIA,  SMITTEN  WITH  MADNESS,  716 
Ceolred,  a  most  licentious  and  warlike  prince,  succeeded  to  the  Mercian  throne  in  709.  In  715  he 
inarched  against  Ine  of  Wessex,  whose  kingdom  had  become  a  serious  rival  to  Mercia.  A  great  pitched 
battle  was  fought  at  Wodensberg,  in  North  Wilts,  but  the  result  was  indecisive,  and  the  war  would 
probably  have  continued  had  not  Ceolred,  while  feasting  with  his  nobles,  been  suddenly  seized  with 
a  tit  of  madness,  caused  probablv  by  evil  living  and  hard  drinking,  and  died  raving  soon  afterwards 
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[By  W.  P.  Colon  Woodville 

CYNEWULF   OF  WESSEX   SLAIN   AT   MERTON   (SURREY),   786 

Cynewuli  rode  with  only  a  few  attendants  to  visit  his  mistress  at  Merton,  but  while  he  was  with  her 

Cyneheard,  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Wessex,  suddenly  eame  upon  him  with  a  band  of  followers. 

The  King  defended  himself  valiantly  at  the  door  until,  noticing  Cyneheard  in  the  rear,  he  charged 

out  and  wounded  him,  but  was  surrounded  and  slain  just  as  his  thegns  rushed  up  to  help  him 


his  triumph  ;  in  616  he  was 
tempt  to  extend  his  power  to 
enabled  the  royal  heir  of  Deira 
York  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  Bernicia  also. 
About  the  same  time 
Ethelbert  died ;  his  death 
was  immediately  followed 
by  a  heathen  reaction,  in 
which  Essex  fell  away  from 
its  Christian  profession  and 
Kent  was  all  but  lost;  some 
fifteen  years  after  the 
death  of  St.  Augustine  all 
that  remained  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  work  was  the 
precarious  hold  which 
Christianity  still  main- 
tained in  a  few  places, 
especially  in  this  latter 
kingdom.  There  was  still 
much  to  do  ere  England 
could  be  in  any  sense 
called  Christian. 


defeated  and  slain  bv  Redwald  in  an  at- 
the  south.  This  sudden  reversal  of  fortune 
to  recover  his  own;   Edwin   became  King   in 


SAXON  CHURCH,  BRADFORD-ON-AVON 

This  church  of  St.  Lawrence  was  founded  by  St.  Aldhelm,  Abbot 
of  Malmesbury.  c.  700,  but  the  present  building  may  not  be 
Aldhelm's,  but  a  restoration  by  St.  Dunstan,  c.  975.  Bradford 
was  the  site  of  a  battle  between  Guthred  and  Coenwal  of  Wessex 

in  652 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE   CONFLICT  OF   THE   ENGLISH    STATES 
Professor  SIR  JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A., 

D.Litt.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  D.Litt.  (Wales),  Hon.  D.Litt.  {Manchester),  F.B.A., 
Emeritus  Prof,  of  Hist.  University  College  of  Worth  Wales,  Bangor 

(I)   The  Conversion  of  Northumbria 

LIGHT  broke  upon  English  Christianity  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
„ torch  of  the  new  faith  was  carried  to  Northumbria  and,  with  the  setting  of 
the  northern  hills  ablaze,  there  dawned  a  new  era  of  hope  and  enthusiasm. 
Edwin  of  Deira  was  in  625  the  dominant  force  in  Britain.  Master  of  Bernicia  as 
well  as  of  his  own  hereditary  realm  and  freed  from  apprehension  by  the  exile 
of  the  sons  of  Ethelfrith,  he  was  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  expansion  of  his 
kingdom,  which  he  accomplished  with  much  success.  By  the  conquest  of  the 
British  kingdom  of  Elmet,  situated  in  the  West  Riding,  he  gained  control 
of  the  Pennine  chain  ;  his  hosts  poured  into  the  lands  between  the  Ribble  and 
the  Dee,  and,  having  built  a  fleet  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea,  he 
was  soon  in  possession  of  Anglesey  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Cadwallon,  King  of 
North  Wales,  was  hard  pressed  and,  finally,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Ireland. 
So  great  was  Edwin's  authority  that  later  ages  spoke  of  his  rule  as  a  golden  age 
of  peace  and  good  order,  when  a  woman  with  her  new-born  babe  might  walk 
from  sea  to  sea  in  sure  confidence  that  no  hand  would  be  raised  against  her. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  signal  victory  for  the  faith  when  Edwin  was  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept Christianity.   He  had  married  a  Kentish  wife,  and,  with  her,  there  came  to  the 


Photo  by]  [The  Pholocrom  Co. 

INTERIOR  OF  CHURCH,   BRADFORD-ON-AVON 

This  Saxon  church  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave  and  porch  in  such  unchanged  condition  thai   it  has 

been  called  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  its  kind  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe.    At  a  Synod  held  at 

Bradford,  in  954,  Dunstan  was  elected  Bishop  of  Winchester 
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[By  Allan  Stewart 

A   HAWKING   PARTY   IN   SAXON   TIMES 

For  centuries  hawking  was  an  important  method  of  obtaining  food,  as  well  as  a  very  favourite  pastime 

in  which  ladies  also  took  part.     Many  birds  which  are  not  eaten  now,  such  as  the  crane,  heron  and 

curlew,  were  considered  delicacies  by  the  Saxons 


[By  Harry  Payne 
ELFWALD'S  SONS  DROWNED  IN  WINDERMERE 
In  spite  of  a  pious  life  and  general  popularity,  Elfwald,  King  of  Northumbria,  was  murdered  by  his 
alderman  Siegan  in  788.  His  two  sons,  Elf  and  Elfwine,  were  too  young  to  reign,  and  Ethelred  I 
returned  from  exile,  into  which  he  had  been  forced  owing  to  his  misrule.  On  his  return  in  790  he 
seized  the  sons  of  Elfwald  from  their  sanctuary  in  York  Minster  and  sent  them  away  to  be  secretly 

drowned  in  Windermere 
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North  Paulinus,  a  priest  of 
the  Canterbury  mission, 
who,  with  an  eye  to  future 
developments,  had  been 
consecrated  bishop.  It  was 
just  in  this  fashion  that 
the  Gospel  had  found  its 
way  into  the  court  of 
Ethelbert,  nor  was  the 
expected  result  in  this 
instance  long  delayed.  Two 
years  after  the  arrival  of 
the  tall,  gaunt,  and  stoop- 
ing figure  who  brought  the 
message  of  the  new  creed 
to  the  Yorkshire  dales, 
Edwin  was  baptised  at 
York  on  Easter  Day,  627. 
The  matter  had  been  fully 
debated  in  the  Northum- 
brian Council  of  Elders, 
and  Bede  has  recorded,  no 
doubt  from  traditional 
sources,  some  of  the  argu- 
ments which  were  em- 
ployed. 

Heathenism,  it  is  pretty 
certain,  had  little  intellec- 
tual or  emotional  hold 
upon  the   English  people. 


Photo  by  J     [Gibson,  Hexham 
LINDISFARNE 
PRIORY 
First  founded,   c.  635,  by 
St.  Aidan,  who  came  from 
Scotland  to  preach  to  the 
Northumbrians,  the  monas- 
tery   was    burnt     by    the 
Danes  in  7Q3,  and  again  in 
883,   but  was  restored  for 
some  of  the  Durham  monks 
in  1082 


Photo  by]  [TI\  Laurence,  Dublin 

ST.   KEVIN'S  CHURCH,  GLENDALOUGH 

The  important  monastic  settlement  and  centre  of  learning  founded  here 

by  the  hermit  St.  Kevin,  c.  600,  included  seven  churches,  now  in  ruins. 

This  one  is  probably  the  earliest  example  of   its  type.     The  mountain 

glen.  Glendalough,  is  near  Wicklow,  a  site  of  great  natural  beauty. 


[By  R.  H.  Brock 

THE   PIT  OF  ADDERS 

After  their  successful  raid  on  Lindisfarne  in  793,  the  Danes  tried  to  repeat  the  performance  the 
following  year  at  Jarrow.  Bede's  sanctuary.  They_succeeded  in  plundering  the  monastery,  but  their 
leader,  traditionally  but  probably  falsely  said  to  "be  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  was  captured,  and,  so  it  is 
related,  was  flung  by  order  of  the  King  of  Northumbria  into  a  pit  of  adders,  where  he  perished  miserably 
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PLOUGHING  IN  SAXON  TIMES 
In  an  eleventh-century  dialogue  a  ploughman  serf  described  his  work  :    "I  go  out  at  daybreak  ;    be  it 
never  so  stark  winter  I  dare  not  linger  at  home  for  awe  of  my  lord,  but  every  day  I  must  plough  a 

full  acre  or  more." 
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HARVESTING 
Corn  was  cut  with  a  sickle  and  tied  into  bundles.    The  tilled  land  was  fenced  to  keep  out  cattle  and 
deer,  but  after  the  harvest  a  gap  was  made,  and  the  cattle  of  the  community  were  allowed  to  feed 

on  the  high  stubble 


THRESHING  AND  WINNOWING  CORN 
Corn  had  to  be  threshed  by  hand  in  covered  barns.    It  was  produced  in  abundance,  and  even  before 
the  Roman  occupation  formed  one  of  Britain's  chief  exports  to  the  Continent.    Wheat  was  the  chief 

grain  of  the  South,  and  oats  of  the  North 
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But  it  was  still  a  political  force.  Because  Edwin  of  Northumbria  had  espoused 
Christianity,  his  jealous  neighbour,  Penda  of  Mercia,  inevitably  became  the 
champion  of  the  older  faiths.  And  Penda  found  an  ally  in  one  who,  though 
a  Christian  himself,  had  no  regard  for  Christianity  professed  in  Northumbria, 
namely,  Cadwallon  of  North  Wales.  The  return  of  Cadwallon  from  Ireland 
led  to  a  most  formidable  movement  against  the  northern  king  ;  in  the  battle 
of  Hatfield,  near  Doncaster,  fought  in  633,  Edwin  lost  his  kingdom  and  his 
life.  For  twelve  months  Northumbria  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  chief, 
whose  aim  seemed  to  be  the  sheer  undoing  of  the  work  of  Ethelfrith  and  Edwin. 


[By  G.  D.  Rowlandson 
THE  BATTLE  OF  ELLAXDUN,  825 
This  battle  turned  the  course  of  English  history  and  completed  the  fall  of  Mercia  as  an  imperial  power. 
Beornwulf  of  Mercia  had  invaded  Wessex  while  King  Egbert  was  campaigning  in  the  West,  but  Egbert 
returned  and  defeated  him  at  Ellandun,  where  "the  brook  ran  red  with  gore  and  stood  dammed  with 
battle-wreck".     Egbert  subsequently  wrested  Kent  and  East  Anglia  from  the  Mercian  dominion,  and 

Beornwelf  was  slain  in  battle  late  in  825 

At  this  crisis  a  deliverer  appeared  in  the  person  of  Oswald,  a  son  of  Ethelfrith. 
who  had  spent  the  reign  of  Edwin  in  exile  among  the  picts  and  the  Scots.  Oswald 
had  received  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith  from  the  monks  of  Iona,  the  great 
religious  centre  of  the  North,  and  his  first  act  on  entering  Bernicia  with  a  little 
army  in  defence  of  his  right  was  to  set  up  a  cross,  the  first  ever  erected  in  that 
land,  at  a  spot  near  the  Roman  Wall  which  had  the  auspicious  name  of  Heaven- 
field.  The  prayers  of  Heavenfield  were  blessed  on  the  following  day  by  the 
victory  at  Denisburn,  some  miles  to  the  south,  where  Oswald  surprised  the  camp 
of  his  foe  at  dawn,  scattered  his  troops  in  headlong  flight  and  won  the  North- 
umbrian crown, 
any  reasonable  hope  of 
two  hundred  years. 

Through  the  accession  of  Oswald  (634)  Northumbria  again  became  Christian 


Cadwallon  fell  in  the  encounter,  the  last  British  king  who  had 


up 


1  the  English  the 


losses  of  the  previous 


[By  M.  Dovaston,  R.B.A.,  N.B.A. 
THE  PLUNDER  OF  LINDISFARNE 
In  793,  while  the  cruel  Ethelred  of  Northumbria  was  still  on  the  throne,  the  Viking  raiders  appeared 
for  the  first  time.  Their  raid  was  directed  against  the  island  sanctuary  of  Lindisfarne,  enriched  by 
the  piety  or  superstitious  fear  of  the  Northumbrian  kings.  The  Danes  plundered  the  gold  and  silver, 
slew  many  of  the  monks  either  by  the  sword  or  drowning,  and  carried  off  the  few  survivors  as  slaves 


[By  Harry  Payne 
ST.  EDMUND  SLAIN  BY  THE  DANES,  870 
Edmund  became  King  of  East  Anglia  in  856  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  ten  years  later  was  forced  to 
buy  peace  from  the  Danes,  who  were  plundering  his  kingdom  under  Ingwar  and  Hubba.  In  870  they 
again  attacked  him  and  exterminated  his  army  in  a  battle  at  Hoxne.  Edmund  was  tied  to  a  tree 
and  shot  to  death  with  arrows  because  he  refused  to  promise  tribute  to  Ingwar  and  reign  as  his  vassal. 
He  afterwards  became  the  best  known  of  English  martyr-saints 
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From  the  Design]  [By  W.  Bell  Scott 

DESCENT  OX  NORTHUMBRIA  BY  THE  DANES 
The  people  known  collectively  as  the  Danes  in  reality  consisted 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  those 
dwelling  near  the  western  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Their  first  raids 
were  on  Northumberland,  but  gradually  they  attacked  all  the 
coasts  of  England,  Scotland  and  even  Ireland 


But  this  time  it  received 
its  religion  from  the  North 
instead  of  from  the  South  ; 
its  discipline  was  drawn, 
not  from  Rome,  but  from 
Iona.  One  of  the  earliest 
acts  of  Oswald  was  to 
invite  the  aid  of  his  former 
instructors  in  the  Chris- 
tianising of  his  new  sub- 
jects and,  in  response  to 
his  appeal,  one  Aidan  was 
sent  to  be  bishop  of  the 
Northumbrians,  a  man  of 
singular  gentleness  and 
nobility  of  character. 
Oswald  himself  was  a 
sincere  and  devoted  Chris- 
tian and  the  relations 
between  bishop  and  King 
were  of  the  happiest  ; 
their  charity  and  kindli- 
ness were  such  as  warmly 
to  commend  the  new  reli- 
gion to  all  around  them, 
and  it  was  now  that  it  took 
deep  root  in  the  soil  of 
Northumbria.  Aidan,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Celtic  monasticism,  chose  for  himself 
an  episcopal  seat  far  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  in  the  island  of  Lindis- 
farne,  afterwards  known  for  this  reason  as  Holy  Island.  Oswald  had  succeeded 
to  the  whole  realm  of  Edwin,  whose  nephew  he  was  on  his  mother's  side,  and 
thus  the  revival  of  Christianity  extended  as  far  as  the  Humber.  It  was  now 
making  its  way  in  other  directions  ;  even  in  Mercia  itself,  the  last  effective 
stronghold  of  paganism,  the  influence  of  the  masterful  Penda  was  not  able 
altogether  to  stem  the  rising  tide  ;  his  own  son  Peada,  whom  he  had  set  over 
the  Middle  Angles  of  the  East  Midlands,  became  a  convert  and  received  a 
Christian  bishop  into  his  realm. 
But  if  Penda  could  not  check 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  he 
proved  for  many  years  a  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian power.  In  642  he 
met  King  Oswald  in  the  battle 
of  Maserfeld,  fought  probably,  at 
Oswestry,  and  defeated  and  slew 
him.  With  barbarous  ferocity, 
he  cut  off  his  rival's  head  and 
arms  and  fixed  them  on  poles 
as  trophies  of  his  victory. 

At  the  moment,  however, 
Penda  was  triumphant.  Nor- 
thumbria fell  once  more  into  its 
original  divisions,  Deiro  being 
under  kings  who  were  faithful  to 
Penda,  while  in  Bernicia,  Oswy, 
a   younger   brother   of   Oswald, 
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HERMITAGE,  NEAR  NEWQUAY 

Many  men,  from  piety  or  remorse,  became  hermits  both 

in  Saxon  and  later  times,  and  retired  to  some  such  lonely 

spot  as  this 
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maintained  himself  through  many  hardships  and  difficulties.  Christianity,  in  its 
Irish  form,  still  continued  to  be  the  religion  of  the  two  kingdoms  ;  the  saintly 
Aidan  was  succeeded  at  Lindisfarne  by  another  Scot,  despatched  from  Iona, 
who  had  much  to  do  with  the  reconversion  of  Essex  and  the  baptism  of  Peada. 
Penda  does  not  seem  to  have  opposed  these  proceedings,  but  he  was  a  watchful 

antagonist  of  Oswy,  and  at 
last  pressed  him  so  hard 
that  he  had  to  give  up,  as 
the  price  of  peace,  the 
rich  treasures  of  the  North- 
umbrian royal  house,  the 
spoil  of  countless  cam- 
paigns against  the  Britons. 
But  this  was  far  from 
being  the  end  of  the  story. 
Shortly  afterwards  Oswy, 
with  greatly  inferior  num- 
bers, attacked  the  host  of 
Penda  and  his  English 
and  British  allies  at  the 
ford  of  the  Went  in  South 
Yorkshire ;  his  victory 
was  crushing  (655),  for  the 
battle  of  "Winwed  Field" 
not  only  saw  the  end  of 
the  long  career  of  the 
veteran  Mercian  king,  but 
the  end  also  of  British 
intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  Northumbria.  Oswy 
now  ruled  over  a  reunited 
Northumbria,  stretching 
from  sea  to  sea  and  irre- 
vocably Christian. 

(II)  The  Growth  of  the 
English  Church 
English  Christianity 
had  now  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  infancy,  and  had 
begun  to  develop  an  organ- 
isation of  its  own,  to 
produce  native  leaders  and 
to  exercise  a  real  influence 
upon  the  life  of  the  people. 
In  the  year  of  Winwed 
Field,  an  Englishman  had 
for  the  first  time  been 
consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  the  period  of 
tutelage  was  obviously  coming  to  an  end.  What  was  now  needed  to  place  the 
English  Church  upon  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation  was,  first,  the  settlement  of 
the  Roman-Irish  difficulties  and,  second,  the  union  of  the  English  states  in  one 
coherent  ecclesiastical  organisation.  These  two  steps  were  taken  during  the 
next  twenty  years  after  the  victory  of  Oswy.  England  was  hopelessly  divided 
between  the  supporters  of  Rome  and  those  of  Iona.    Northumbria,  Mercia,  and 


[Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd. 
SCOTLAND  ABOUT  850 
Scotland  suffered  almost  as  much  as  England  from  foreign 
pirates  and  invaders,  although  the  spoil  was  far  less  alluring. 
Picts  from  Ireland  had  settled  at  an  early  date,  and  in  843 
the  Pictish  and  Scottish  kingdoms  coalesced  so  as  to  offer  a 
more  effective  resistance  to  the  Danes 


[By  M.  Dovaston,  R.B.A.,  N.B.A. 

CONSTANTINE   II   SLAIN    BY  THE  DANES,   881 

All  the  lands  north  of  Forth  and  Clyde  had  been  suffering  terribly  for  three-quarters  of  a  century 

from  the  Vikings,  who  had  established  a  great  "Danelaw"  of  conquered  land,  and  constantly  ravaged 

the  surrounding  country.    In  881  they  defeated  an  army  of  Scots,  and  dragged  the  King,  Constantine  II, 

into  a  cave,  where  they  murdered  him  in  cold  blood 


[By  Allan  Stewart 

TRIAL   BY   THE    ORDEAL   OF   BOILING   WATER 

An  alternative  course  to  trial  before  a  regular  tribunal  was  trial  by  ordeal,  when  the  judgment  of 

God  was  invoked.     According  to  one  method  the  accused,  arrayed  after  Mass  in  ecclesiastical  robes, 

drew  a  stone  from  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water.     On  the  third  day  his  hand  was  inspected,  and  if  it 

was  not  healed  he  was  considered  guilty 
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Essex  were  under  the  sway 
of  the  Irish  missionaries  ; 
Kent,  East  Anglia,  and 
Wessex  pinned  their  faith 
to  Rome.  At  first,  during 
the  stress  of  the  conflict 
with  heathenism,  the  divi- 
sion had  not  been  sharp, 
but  the  quarrel  was  bound 
to  grow  more  bitter  as  soon 
as  an  era  of  peace  gave 
leisure  for  controversy,  and 
it  was  full  time  to  end  it 
when  Oswy  summoned  the 
famous  Synod  of  Whitby 
(664).  He  had  himself,  like 
his  brother  Oswald,  been 
brought  up  at  Iona,  but 
there  were  other  influences 
around  him  ;  his  wife 
adhered  to  the  Roman 
communion,  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  up,  and, 
no  doubt  Oswy  was  states- 
man enough  to  realise  the 
wider  issues  which  were 
involved,  the  severance 
from  European  thought  and 
culture  which  would  result 
from  his  adhesion  to  the 
Celtic  cause.  The  debate  at 
Whitby  ranged  around  the 
comparative  value  of  the 
Roman  and  the  Celtic 
tradition.  Colman,  Bishop 
of  Lindisfarne,  pleaded  for 
the  Celtic  Easter,  derived 
it  was  said,  from  St.  John  ; 
Wilfred,  a  young  English 
priest  who  had  been  to 
Rome  and  had  spent  some 


Painted  by  A.  Forestier]  [Courtesy  of  London  Museum 

DANES  PILLAGING  A  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 
On  their  arrival  the  Danes  were  worshippers  of  the  Scandinavian 


gods,  Thor,  Woden,  etc.,  and  no  scruple  deterred  them  from 
.  plundering  the  churches,  which  often  contained  much  wealth, 
years  abroad,  was  the  Chief  When  the  Danes  too  became  Christians  these  depredations  ceased 
advocate   of  the   claims   of 

the  Church  whose  traditions  were  inherited  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  When 
apostle  was  pitted  against  apostle,  it  became  important  to  decide  which  carried 
the  greater  weight  in  the  celestial  counsels,  and  Oswy,  so  it  is  said,  clinched  the 
matter  by  eliciting  from  the  Irish  the  admission  that  St.  Peter  was,  beyond 
any  doubt,  the  guardian  of  the  portals  of  Heaven.  The  Northumbrian  king, 
using  a  homely  argument  to  support  what  was  probably  an  already  formed 
decision,  professed  himself  unwilling  to  offend  the  saint  who  held  the  keys  of 
heaven,  and  so  decided  in  favour  of  Rome. 

The  way  was  now  open  for  close  co-operation  between  the  whole  body  of 
English  Christians.  As  the  result  of  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  Oswy  and  the  King 
of  Kent  were  able  to  enter  into  consultation  as  to  the  filling  of  the  vacant  see 
of  Canterbury,  and,  though  their  candidate  died  on  a  visit  to  Italy  to  seek  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope,  they  joined  in  accepting  the  substitute  offered  by  Rome, 
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the  famous  Theodore  of  Tarsus.  Theodore  was  a  monk  of  the  Eastern  Church 
(it  was  prior  to  the  separation  of  the  two  Churches) ,  and  he  brought  to  England 
the  ripest  scholarship  of  his  day,  the  experience  of  a  long  life,  and  exceptional 
gifts  of  government  and  organisation.  His  aims  were  to  form  a  united  English 
Church  under  the  primacy  of  Canterbury,  and  to  secure  that  the  larger  bishoprics 
should  be  divided  into  more  convenient  areas.  Within  a  few  years  after  his 
arrival  in  Kent  (669),  he  had  achieved  the  first  of  these  two  ends.    Theodore's 

second  aim  was  not  so  easily 
reached  ;  it  cut  across  vested 
interests,  for  the  single  bishop  of 
an  English  kingdom,  usually 
attached  to  the  King's  Court, 
"Aij  was  a  personage  of  consequence, 

and  had  no  mind  to  see  the  area 

of  his  authority  curtailed  and  a 

colleague  or  two  set  beside  him 

on   a   footing  of  equality.      Yet 

this    object    also,    though    more 

slowly,      was      attained  ;       East 

_  Anglia  was  first  divided  into  two 

.  r  bishoprics,  one  for  Norfolk,  and 

the     other     for     Suffolk  ;      next 

Northumbria,     in    spite    of    the 

fierce  opposition  of  Wilfred,  now 

*       *.  Bishop  of  York,  was  divided  into 

jjf  ^«%V"     *    *'  4^  '->^J      the    blshoPrics   "'    Vork,    Lindis 

'^W  '^P^V  tb    .A      iSc^'lM      fame,     Hexham,     and     Lindsey ; 

last  of  all,  the  great  diocese  of 
Mercia  was  split  up  into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  bishops  were 
seated  at  Lichfield,  Dorchester- 
on-Thames,  Leicester,  Hereford, 
and  Worcester.  It  is  possible 
that  these  arrangements  were 
not  completed  until  after  the 
death  of  Theodore  in  690,  but 
they  were  the  direct  results  of 
his  policy,  and  made  the  English 
Church  a  strongly  organised 
institution. 

Organisation  was  the  great  gift 
which  Rome  had  it  in  its  power 
to  bestow  upon  English  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  interests  of 
organisation,  much  that  was 
valuable  on  the  Celtic  side  was  perforce  sacrificed — the  apostolic  simplicity  and 
earnestness  of  the  Celtic  ideals,  the  learning  and  art  of  the  Celtic  West.  Yet 
all  was  not  lost  ;  though  the  tie  with  Ireland  and  Iona  was  snapped,  the  spirit 
of  Iona  still  ruled  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne  ;  Irish  asceticism 
found  its  true  heir  in  St.  Cuthbert,  and  Irish  culture  its  fruition  in  the  Venerable 
Bede.  Cuthbert  was  a  Bernician  of  East  Lothian  ;  he  spent  his  early  years  as 
a  shepherd  lad  on  the  Lammermoor  Hills,  and  first  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt 
the  religious  life  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  saintly  Aidan  was  bruited 
abroad  through  all  Northumbria  (651).  He  became  one  of  the  monks  of  Melrose, 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Tweed,  and  returned  thither  after  a  short  stay  at  Ripon, 
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[By  Dudley  Tennant 
STREET  FIGHT  IN  YORK 
In  867  two  rivals,  Osbert  and  Ella,  were  contending  for 
the  throne  of  Northumbria.  During  the  struggle  the 
Danes,  perhaps  invited  by  one  party,  arrived  and 
seized  York.  The  place  was  too  important  to  be  lost 
without  a  struggle.  Accordingly  the  English  attempted 
to  retake  it  and  broke  into  the  city,  but  were  worsted 
in  the  ensuing  street  fight.  This  led  to  the  downfall  of 
the    Northumbrian    kingdom,    which    became    Danish 


where  he  had  come  into  conflict  with  the 


overbearing 


Wilfred.     In  664  he  was 


[Bv  A.  Pearse 
CANTERBURY  BURNED  BY  THE  DANES 
In  851  England  was  assailed  for  the  first  time  by  the  main  army  of  the  Vikings  ;  hitherto  there  had 
only  been  raiding  squadrons.  With  350  ships  they  entered  the  Thames,  landed  and  marched  on 
Canterbury.  There  was  considerable  resistance,  but  it  was  eventually  overcome  and  the  citv  was 
sacked  and  burned.  London  suffered  a  similar  fate,  but  subsequently  King  Ethelwulf  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  landing  force  at  Oakley,  near  Basingstoke 
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.one  of  the  Englishmen 
who,  notwithstanding  their 
affection  for  the  Irish  cult, 
accepted  the  decision  of 
Whitby,  and  he  rose  in 
the  new  order  of  things  to 
be  prior  of  the  monastery 
of      Lindisfarne.  With 

advancing  years  he  was 
possessed  with  the  Celtic 
craving  for  the  solitary 
life  ;  he  chose  for  his 
retirement  the  desolate 
island  of  Fame,  off  the 
Bernician  coast,  and  there 
spent  nine  years  as  an 
anchorite.  In  685  Theo- 
dore made  him  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  an  office  which 
he  most  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted, but  in  which  he 
shone  with  a  most  becom- 
ing piety  and  humility. 
But  his  episcopate  was 
brief ;  in  687  he  died  in 
Fame  Island,  his  beloved 
retreat,  to  which  he  had 
returned  as  the  hour  of 
his  dissolution  drew  near. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that 
his  memory  was  revered 
in  the  North  as  that  of  no 
other  saint  ;  his  precious 
relics  had  many  adven- 
tures, but  were  jealously 
guarded  until  at  last  they 
rested  in  the  stately  fare 
of  Durham. 
In  marked  contrast  to  the  busy  life  of  Cuthbert — preacher,  prophet,  ruler — 
was  the  placid  existence  of  the  scholar  Bede,  spent  almost  entirely  in  the  quiet 
of  the  twin  monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  and  devoted  to  study  and 
authorship.  Yet  they  were  kindred  spirits  ;  there  was  in  them  the  same  vein 
of  genuine  piety,  a  devotion  to  truth  and  conscience  which  had  in  it  nothing 
arrogant  and  intolerant.  Nevertheless,  Bede's  own  training  had  been  on 
different  lines.  The  monastery  at  Wearmouth,  which  he  entered  as  a  pupil  at 
the  age  of  seven,  had  been  founded  in  the  days  following  the  Synod  of  Whitby, 
by  one,  Benedict,  a  Northumbrian  of  good  family,  whose  great  object  it  was 
to  enrich  his  foundations  here  and  at  Jarrow  with  the  best  that  Rome  could 
supply.  Six  times  in  all  did  he  visit  the  imperial  city,  and  the  later  visits 
enabled  him  to  furnish  his  monasteries  with  books  innumerable,  with  relics 
and  pictures  and  other  adjuncts  of  worship,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  reproduce 
on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  great  city  on  the  Tiber. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  tokens  of  the  culture  of  Rome  that  Bede  grew  to  man- 
hood, and  ripened  in  intelligence  until  he  became  the  foremost  scholar  of  his  age. 

Bede  was  a  prolific  writer — a  historian,   a  biographer,   a  commentator,   a 
homilist,  a  poet.     The  Easter  controversy  naturally  led  men  to  devote  careful 


[By  S .  I  'edder 

ALFRED  AT  ROME 

In  855,  during  a  short  lull  in  his  Danish  campaigns,  Ethelwulf 

took  his  youngest  son  Alfred,  then  aged  only  six,  on  a  pilgrimage 

to  Rome.     Pope  Leo  IV  received  the  child  as  his  adoptive  son, 

and  bestowed  upon  him  the  insignia  of  a  Roman  consul 
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attention  to  astronomy  and  chronology,  and  these  were  subjects  in  which  Bede 
achieved  mastery.  He  was,  in  fact,  responsible  in  this  domain  for  a  very  valuable 
reform,  the  adoption  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  as  an  indication  of  date  instead  of 
the  cumbrous  systems  previously  in  use  ;  but  his  great  and  enduring  service  to 
literature  is  his  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  People",  written  in  731,  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  embodying  the  knowledge,  the  experience,  and  the  mature 
judgment  of  one  who  had  spent  fifty  years  in  close  application  to  study.  Bede 
tells  us,  in  clear  and  simple  language,  the  whole  story  of  the  English  Church 
from  its  foundation  by  Augustine  to  his  own  day,  and  we  owe  our  substantial 
knowledge  of  this  period  to  his  assiduity  in  collecting  the  facts,  his  scrupulous 
care  in  testing  and  recording  them,  and  the  sympathy  and  insight  which  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  tale  he  had  to  tell.  The  Christianitv  of  Northumbria 
was  but  a  century  old  when  this  record  was  given  to  the  world,  and  its  progress 
is  amply  attested  by  the  ripe  scholarship  and  truly  religious  spirit  of  this  narra- 
tive penned  by  a  genuine  son  of  the  Northumbrian  soil. 


(Ill)  The  Greatness  of  Mercia 
While  Northumbria  was  thus  winning  distinction  in  the  field  of  letters  she 
was  losing  ground  in  the  domain  of  politics.  Oswy  was  the  last  King  of  North- 
umbria who  dominated  Britain  ;  on  his  death  in  671  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Egfrith,  who  began  with  the  intention  of  asserting  to  the  full  the  claims 
of  his  house,  but  whose  ambition  overreached  itself,  and  led  him  to  irremediable 
ruin.  Although  powerful  in  Mid-Britain,  with  Galloway  and  Strathclyde  at 
his  mercy,  he  had  enemies  to  the  south  and  to  the  north.     In  the  former  direction 


From  the  Picture]  [By  Sir  David  Wilkie,  R.A. 

KING  ALFRED   IN  THE  NEATHERD'S  HUT,  c.  878 

This  incident  occurred  during  the  most  unfortunate  period  of  Alfred's  reign  ;    forced  by  the  Danes  to 

I  retire  to  Somerset,  he  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare  with  a  small  following  in  the  woodlands  and 

marshes.     He  was  staying  in  the  hut  of  Denulf,  a  neatherd,  when  the  wife,  seeing  her  cakes  burning 

I  one  day,  cried  to  him  :   "Why  dost  thou  tarry  to  turn  the  cakes  which  thou  seest  burning,  seeing  how 

glad  thou  art  to  eat  them  when  they  are  baked  ?" 
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the  Mercians  contested  his  power,  and  finally  compelled  him  in  679  to  relinquish 
Lindsey  (Lincolnshire)  ;  in  the  latter  the  Picts  dwelling  north  of  the  Forth 
actively  resisted  his  attempts  to  subdue  them.  It  was  in  battle  with  the  Picts 
that  Egfrith  fell  ;  at  Nechtansmere  (Dunnichen,  near  Forfar),  he  and  his  whole 
army  were  overwhelmed  by  King  Brude  on  May  20th,  685 — a  fatal  day  in  the 
history  of  Northumbria,  for  the  province  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
this  defeat. 

For  the  next  hundred  years  or  so  it  is  Mercia  which  leads  among  the  English 
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[By  Herbert  A. 

KING   ALFRED   IN   THE   CAMP   OF  THE  DANES,   c.   878 
After  the  winter  of  877-8  Alfred's  fortunes  began  to  improve,  soldiers  flocked  to  his  camp  at  Athelney 
which  became  the  scene  of  busy  preparations.     Wishing  to  discover  the  plans  and  resources  of  the 
Danes,  he  penetrated  into  Guthrum's  great  camp  at  Chippenham  disguised  as  a  minstrel,  and,  having 
gained  the  necessary  information,  returned  and  organised  a  sudden  and  ultimately  successful  attack 

upon  the  invaders 

kingdoms.  A  succession  of  vigorous  kings  took  full  advantage  of  her  central 
position  to  wage  unceasing  conflict  with  neighbours  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
and  thus  built  up  a  strong  military  power.  First  Penda's  son,  Wulfhere,  rallied 
the  forces  of  Mercia  after  his  father's  death,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Oswy  of 
Northumbria,  and*,  by  accepting  Christianity,  made  the  struggle  with  the  northern 
power  a  matter  of  statecraft  and  not  of  religion.  Next  came  his  brother,  Ethelred, 
who  continued  the  struggle  with  Oswy,  and  won  from  him  the  region  of  Lindsey. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  Mercia  was  ruled  by  the  powerful  Ethelbald 
(716-757),  of  whom  Bede,  his  contemporary,  says  that  the  whole  of  England 
south  of  the  Humber  was  subject  to  him.  Mercia  now  stretched  westward  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  Wales,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  regions  of  Chester, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Hereford  had  been  won  from  the  Britons  and  colonised  by 
English  settlers  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  century.  Wars  with  the  Welsh, 
wars  with  Wessex,  and  wars  with  Northumbria  occupied  for  many  years  the 
activities  of  Ethelbald,  who  was  a  bold  and  headstrong,  but  not  ungenerous 
prince,  until  his  stormy  career  ended  in  tragedy  ;  he  was  murdered  by  the  men 
of  his  bodyguard,  who,  goaded  by  wrongs  that  we  know  not  of,  for  once  forgot 
the  ingrained  loyalty  of  their  profession,  and  turned  upon  the  hand  that  fed 
them. 

Ethelbald  was  succeeded  by  Offa,  the  greatest  and  most  successful  of  all  the 
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PERSONAL  ORNAMENTS  OF  GOLD  AND  BRONZE   (ANGLO-SAXON) 


From  the  Painting]  [By  A.  R.  Milcham 

BUILDING  ALFRED'S  FLEET 
Before  Alfred  had  been  king  one  month  he  was  defeated  by  the  Danes  at  Wilton  (871)  and  forced  to 
buy  peace.  This  respite  lasted  nearly  four  years,  during  which  Alfred  started  a  national  navy,  which 
in  later  years  he  developed  into  a  mighty  force.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  describes  his  ships  : 
"Twice  as  long  were  they  (as  the  Danish  vessels),  and  some  had  sixty  oars,  and  some  yet  more.  Swifter 
were  they,  and  steadier,  and  more  lofty  also.  They  were  made  ...  as  the  king  judged  they  would 
be  most  useful."     In  this  picture  a  rudder  is  being  shipped 
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Mercian  kings.  The  power  of  this  monarch  extended  over  all  England  south  of 
the  Humber,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  be  styled,  as  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  been,  "King  of  the  English".  He  defeated  Kent  in  the  battle 
of  Otford,  fought  not  far  from  Sevenoaks,  and  Wessex  in  the  battle  of  Benson 
near  Dorchester-on-Thames.  By  the  latter  victory  he  recovered  the  region  of 
the  Chilterns  which,  although  West  Saxon  in  respect  of  its  original  settlement, 
now  became  finally  Mercian.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  put  to  death  King  Ethel- 
bert  of  East  Anglia  for  reasons  which  have  not  been  handed  down  by  history  ; 


[By  Dudley  Tennant 
AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  ETHANDUN  (EDINGTON),  878 
After  many  Danish  successes  the  tide  began  to  turn  in  Alfred's  favour  just  before  Easter,  878.  Sup- 
ported by  all  the  levies  of  Somerset,  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire,  Alfred  met  the  main  body  of  the  Danish 
army  at  Ethandun.  The  English  fought  in  one  thick  shield-wall  for  many  hours,  and  at  last  routed 
the  Danes  and  drove  them  behind  the  stockades  of  their  base  camp  at  Chippenham,  captuiing  all 

the  cattle  and  stores  that  were  left  without 

all  that  is  certain  is  that  in  the  popular  estimation  Ethelbert  was  an  innocent 
victim,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  he  became  the  patron  saint,  as  a  Christian  martyr, 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Hereford.  In  Wessex  Offa  had  no  trouble  to  fear 
from  the  day  when  the  crown  passed  to  Beorhtric,  who  married  the  Mercian 
king's  daughter,  and  was  his  faithful  vassal.  Northumbria  alone,  turbulent 
and  factious,  but  powerless  to  attack,  remained  outside  the  sphere  of  Mercian 
influence. 

The  reign  of  Offa  marks  a  definite  stage  in  the  process  of  subjugating  the 
Britons.  They  were  now  cooped  up  in  three  separate  quarters  of  Britain  :  the 
Cornish  peninsula,  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  the  valley  of  the  Clyde.  English- 
men knew  them  all  alike  as  "Welsh",  i.e.,  foreigners,  but  the  term  now  begins 
to  be  limited  to  the  largest  of  the  three  communities  dwelling  between  the  Irish 
Sea  and  the  Bristol  Channel,   the  Welsh  who  have  retained  their   Brythnnu 
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speech  and  traditions  to  the  present  day.  To  them,  accordingly,  the  name  will 
henceforth  be  applied  in  these  pages.  They  now  formed  a  compact,  self-contained 
body — Wales,  in  short,  begins  to  have  a  separate  history  of  its  own.  And  Offa 
played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  process  of  its  definition  ;  the  "Dyke"  or 
boundary  rampart  which  he  drew  "from  sea  to  sea"  is  still  spoken  of  by  Welsh- 
men as  the  border  line  dividing  England  from  Wales.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Clwyd  to  the  banks  of  the  Wye  a  few  miles  above  Hereford,  it  traces  the  boundary 
between  upland  and  lowland,  between  the  fertile  soil  which  attracted  the  Mercian 
farmer  and  the  moorlands  and  forests  which  were  best  left  to  the  Celtic  herds- 
men. The  line  thus  drawn  is  far  from  coinciding  with  that  which  to-day  separates 
the  English  from  the  Welsh  counties  ;  it  gave  Flintshire  to  England,  and  South 
Herefordshire  to  Wales  ;  but  the  evidence  of  place  names  shows  clearly  enough 
that  when  it  was  first  erected  by  the  spadesmen  of  Offa  it  was  a  genuine  national 
barrier,  a  warning  to  Welsh  raiders  and  a  curb  to  the  ambition  of  Mercian 
magnates.  Wales  itself  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  building  of  the  Dyke  ; 
politically  it  was  at  its  weakest,  for  it  was  divided  into  petty  States,  each  having 
its  own  dynasty  of  chieftains,  and  none  having  any  head  who  could  be  regarded 
as  a  national  leader. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Offa  was  merely  a  successful  warrior.  Mercia 
owed  far  more  to  him  than  the  establishment  of  military  ascendancy.  He  drew 
up  for  her  a  code  of  laws,  afterwards  made  use  of  by  King  Alfred  in  his  legislative 
reforms.  He  improved  the  coinage,  introducing  a  gold  coin  which  he  borrowed 
from  the  Mohammedan  East,  and  substituting  the  Continental  "penny"  (a  small 
silver  coin)  for  the  rougher  types  hitherto  in  use.  In  the  fortunes  of  the  Church 
he  took  a  deep  interest  ;  he  founded  the  famous  monastery  of  St.  Albans,  one 
of  the  great  religious  houses  of  mediaeval  England,  and,  although  his  attempt 
to  make  Lichfield  a  third  archbishopric,  in  addition  to  Canterbury  and  York, 
was  perhaps  not  wise,  and  in  the  long  run  did  not  succeed,  it  is  evidence  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  in  the  framework 
of  the  State.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  ruler  of  this  pattern  attracted  the  notice 
of  foreign  powers.  During  most  of  his  reign  Offa  was  the  neighbour  of  the  great 
Frank  monarch,  Charles  the  Great,  popularly  known  as  Charlemagne,  and  their 
relations  were  those  of  two  powerful  equals  who  respected  and  admired  each 
other.  At  one  time  marriage  alliances  between  their  children  were  discussed  ; 
though  these  were  not  brought  about,  the  friendship  was  unimpaired,  and 
letters  and  gifts  passed  to  and  fro  constantly  between  the  two  rulers.  There 
was  a  link  between  them  in  the  Northumbrian  scholar  Alcuin,  a  pupil  of  Arch- 
bishop Egbert's  School  at  York,  who  in  782  entered  the  service  of  Charles  and, 
at  his  request,  initiated  the  educational  reforms  which  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  revival  of  learning  on  the  Continent  after  the  chaos  of  the  barbarian  invasions. 
Offa  was  also  on  cordial  terms  with  the  Papacy  ;  it  was  with  the  help  of  papa 
legates  that  he  overcame  the  inevitable  opposition  of  Canterbury  to  the  Lichfield 
archbishopric,  and  the  Pope  did  not  fail  to  send  the  coveted  pall  (or  symbolic 
scarf)  which  was  the  right  of  every  recognised  archbishop.  In  return  the  Mercian 
king  promised  an  annual  gift  of  money  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  which 
became  an  established  institution  under  the  title  of  "Peter's  pence".  Offa  died 
in  796  at  the  height  of  his  influence  and  power. 
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(1)   Government  and  Society  Among  the  English 

WITH  the  opening  years  of  the  ninth  century  a  new  factor  enters  into  the 
history  of  the  British  Isles  in  the  Danish  invasions.  No  quarter  of  the 
country  and  no  aspect  of  national  life  remained  unaffected  by  this  movement  ; 
it  told  everywhere  and  told  heavily.  Thus  it  will  be  convenient,  ere  we  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  grim  portent,  to  review  broadly  the  social  structure 
into  which  it  came  as  an  intrusive  and  disturbing  element,  for  Britain  was  never 
the  same  again  as  before  the  appearance  of  the  Danes. 

Kingship  was  a  feature  of  early  English  society  from  its  start.  Whether  or 
not  the  first  Teutonic  settlers  came  hither  under  the  leadership  of  kings,  they 
are  soon  found  under  a  monarchical  government,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
othar.  These  primitive  kings  were  supported  not  by  money  taxation,  which  was 
as  yet  far  in  the  future,  but  partly  by  the  produce  of  the  royal  estates  and  partly 
by  renders  of  food  and  drink  exacted  from  the  men  of  the  kingdom.  What  was 
due  to  the  king  was  collected  by  reeves,  or  royal  agents,  who  lived  in  villages 
forming  part  of  the  royal  domain,  such  "King's-tons"  as  Bede  has  often  occasion 
to  mention.  Often  it  chanced  that  the  royal  village  was  fortified,  in  which 
case  it  was  known  as  a  "bury"  or  "borough".  Though  there  might  be  in  each 
kingdom  a  royal  seat  of  special  importance,  such  as  Tamworth  in  Mercia  and 


From  the  Picture]  [By  /■'.  Armitage,  R.A. 

A  SAXON  NOBLE  EMANCIPATING  SERFS 
It  was  the  universal  custom  of  war  in  early  times  to  enslave  the  conquered,  but  people  also  fell  into 
slavery  through  crime  or  poverty.  Every  landowner  had  serfs  who  performed  the  manual  labour, 
and  these  were  not  usually  bought  and  sold  like  the  household  servants,  but  lived  in  the  place  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  Church  used  its  influence  in  persuading  owners  to  free  slaves  in  their 
wills,  and  many  were  bought  and  then  released  from  charitable  motives 
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Bamborough  in  Bernicia, 
the  king  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  residing  at  any 
fixed  centre,  but  travelled 
from  one  royal  possession 
to  another,  accompanied 
by  a  retinue  which  soon 
consumed  the  royal  dues 
in  that  locality.  In  the 
king's  entourage  the  most 
prominent  feature  was  the 
war-band,  a  body  of  young 
noblemen  who  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  his 
service  and  in  return  were 
maintained  by  his  bounty. 
They  were  constantly 
under  arms,  a  body  of 
troops,  small  but  efficient, 
upon  which  he  could  ever 
rely.  No  tie  was  more 
sacred  than  that  which 
bound  a  member  of  the 
war  band  to  his  lord.  The 
betrayal  of  a  lord  by  his 
thegn  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  crime  almost 
beyond  belief  ;  there  was 
no  legal  compensation 
which  could  wipe  out  the 
stain  ;  the  man  became  an 
outcast  whom  everyone 
shunned. 

At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  the  king  gathered 
around  him  a  larger  and 
more  distinguished  com- 
pany. There  came  to  him 
his  underkings,  his  bishops, 
the  chief  abbots  of  his 
realm,  and  other  respon- 
sible men  of  affairs.  Thus 
was  constituted  his  Council  of  Wise  Men,  a  body  which,  under  the  name  of  "the 
Witan",  has  been  much  discussed  by  historians.  Such  power  as  it  wielded  sprang 
from  the  conservatism  and  love  of  ancient  routine  which  marks  primitive 
societies  ;  and  new  laws  were  never  adopted  without  a  general  assent  signified  in 
the  Council  of  the  Wise.  But  a  strong  personality  could  always  impose  its  will 
upon  the  Witan,  and  it  was  only  the  weak  and  inexperienced  king  whom  they 
were  able  to  hold  in  check.  There  was,  however,  one  event  in  which  they  exercised 
a  real  and  decisive  control,  namely,  on  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  the  kingship, 
when  there  was  left  no  obvious  successor.  The  Anglo-Saxon  rule  of  succession  to 
the  crown  was  neither  strictly  hereditary  nor  strictly  elective.  The  crown  was 
rigidly  confined  to  members  of  the  royal  clan,  the  "ethelings"  who  could  trace 
their  descent  from  Woden  (the  god  whose  name  is  preserved  in  Wednesday). 
But  it  was  regarded  as  an  office  which  could  only  be  filled  by  a  competent  person, 
and  accordingly,   when  a    king  died    leaving  only  young  children,   they  were 


Photo  by]  [W.  Laurence,  Dublin 

MONASTERBOICE,  CO.  LOUTH 
Here  the  ruins  of  two  churches  remain — -the  larger  belongs  to 
the  ninth  century,  the  smallei  is  of  later  date.  The  round  tower, 
no  ft.  high,  is  imperfect,  but  two  crosses,  adorned  with  moulding, 
sculptured  figures  and  tracery,  are  among  the  finest  of  their  kind 
in  Ireland 
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ALFRED  THE  GREAT, 

849-900 
Alfred,  the  fourth  son 
01  F.thelwulf,  was  born 
at  Wantage,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Ethel- 
red  to  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  twentv-three.  His 
greatest  achievement  was 
the  overthrow  of  the 
Danes,  who  were 
threatening  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  who  e 
country,  but  he  was  also 
tamous  as  a  law-giver, 
writer,   and  promoter  of 

learning 
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[By  Herbert  A .  Bone 

GUTHRUM   SUBMITS   TO 

ALFRED,  878 

After    his    victory    at    Ethandun 

Alfred    blockaded    the    Danes    in 

their   stronghold  of   Chippenham, 

where  they  held   out  for  fourteen 

days,     until,     having     exhausted 

nearly   all   their  food,   they   gave 

hostages     and    asked    for    terms. 

Three      weeks      later       Guthrum 

came  to    Alfred    at    Aller,     where 

they  submitted  to   him  and    were 

baptised. 

passed  over  in  favour  of 
some  older  member  of  the 
royal  kin.  Occasionally  the 
Witan  did  something  more 
than  elect  ;  there  is  good 
evidence  that  they  went  so 
far  as  to  depose  kings  who 
had  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  as,  for  instance,  in 
755,  when,  we  are  informed, 
Cynewulf  and  the  "wise 
men"  of  the  West  Saxons 
deprived  Sigbert  of  his 
kingdom,  save  Hampton - 
shire,  because  of  his  un- 
righteous   deeds. 


[By  R.  Caton  Woodville 
BEAR-BAITING  IN  SAXON  TIMES 
There  were  still  many  wild  animals  such  as  boars,  cats,  wolves  and  in  some  parts  bears,  in  Britain 
in  Saxon  times.  The  Romans  had  sent  wild  beasts  to  Rome  for  shows,  and  skins  had  formed  an 
important  export  even  earlier.  Outdoor  amusements  for  all  classes  took  the  form  natural  to  a  rough 
and  hardy  people,  and  included  wrestling,  running,  sham  fighting  and  bear-baiting,  which  remained 
for  centuries  a  favourite  pastime.     Bears  and  other  animals  were  also  exhibited  by  wandering  minstrels 

at  feasts  and  social  gatherings 


[By  Allan  Stewart 
THE  LADIES'  BOWER  (SAXON  HOUSE) 
The  Saxon  house  usually  consisted  only  of  a  hall,  where  members  of  both  sexes  ate  and  slept  indis- 
criminately. In  the  larger  houses,  however,  there  was  a  smaller  room  opening  out  of  the  hall  given 
over  to  the  women  and  children.  The  ladies  would  spin  or  sew  while  the  children  would  play  one  of 
the  games  of  the  period,  such  as  "Hoodman  Blind,"  a  game  closely  resembling  our  "Blind  Man's  Bull" 
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In  each  kingdom  there  were  various  social  grades.  Particular  care  was  taken, 
in  point  of  fact,  to  fix  the  social  status  of  every  individual,  the  compensation  due 
for  his  death,  the  value  of  his  oath,  the  fines  to  which  he  was  liable  for  neglect 
of  duty,  and  the  result  was  a  system  of  puzzling  complexity.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that,  setting  aside  the  ethelings — a  class  by  themselves — ■ 
one  may  distinguish  three  orders  among  the  early  English,  namely,  gentlemen, 
peasants,  and  slaves.  The  first  formed  the  warrior  class,  from  whom  were  drawn 
the  members  of  the  war-band  and  the  royal  officials  ;  among  them  were  to  be 
found  landowners,   great  and  small,   who  subsisted  on  the  rents  of  dependent 


Hi 


From  the  Painting'  [By  John  Bridges 

ALFRED  SUBMITTING  HIS  LAWS  TO  THE  WITAN 
Alfred  is  famous  as  a  law-giver,  but  his  laws  were  rather  a  collection  of  those  which  already  existed 
than  an  entirely  new  code.    He  combined  the  best  laws  of  Ine  of  Wessex,  Offa  of  Mercia,  and  Ethelbert 
of  Kent,  and  submitted  them  for  the  approval  of  his  counsellors.    He  then  revised  the  administrative 
system  of  his  kingdom  and  saw  that  justice  was  rigorously  dispensed,  and  that  his  laws  were  brought 

into  force 

villages  and,  in  return,  went  to  the  king's  wars  and  manned  his  fortresses. 
Hunting  and  hawking  were  the  chief  diversions  of  this  class,  and  their  life  was, 
on  the  whole,  one  of  leisure.  The  peasants,  called  "churls",  when  as  yet  the 
term  had  acquired  no  ill  meaning,  were  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  grouped  together  in 
villages  under  a  common  system  of  cultivation,  to  be  described  a  little  later. 
They  were  personally  free  and  had  their  own  rights  and  possessions — -houses, 
barns,  horses,  cattle,  swine,  implements,  and  household  goods.  It  was  not  so 
with  the  third  class — the  slaves  or  thralls,  who  did  menial  work  alike  for  gentle 
and  simple.  They  had  no  rights  and  were  the  absolute  property  of  their 
master. 

The  existence  of  a  slave  class  is  a  feature  of  great  importance  in  early  history 
and  it  is  often  overlooked.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  theory  that  the  captive  taken 
in  war,  since  he  might  have  been  killed  outright,  was  not  entitled  to  complain 
of  any  lesser  disability  imposed  upon  him.  In  return  for  the  gift  of  life,  he  must 
be  willing  to  undergo  any  service,  however  toilsome  or  degrading.     An  English- 
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man  of  high  station 
(and  the  same  fate 
might  befall  an  Eng- 
lish lady)  might 
come  to  be  carried 
across  the  seas  to 
serve  a  foreign  mas- 
ter in  the  most 
abject  bondage. 

Slavery,  begot- 
ten of  war  and 
perpetuated  as  a 
hereditary  status, 
produced  the  slave 
trade.  London,  it 
has  been  seen,  was 
a  centre  of  traffic 
for  this  as  for  other 
merchandise  and, 
later  on,  Bristol  was 
a  well-known  mart 
of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, being  the  port 
from  which  slaves 
were  shipped  to  Ire- 
land. It  must  be 
observed,  however, 
that  from  the  first 
the  Church  strove 
to  mitigate  the  evils 


of  the  institution. 
It  forbade,  as  an 
unchristian  act,  the 
selling  of  slaves  over- 
seas or  to  heathen 
masters,  and  it  en- 
couraged the  freeing 
of  slaves  by  their 
owners  as  a  truly 
meritorious  deed. 
The  Church  also 
secured  to  the  slave 

a  respite  from  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and,  in  general,  taught  the  slave- 
owner to  regard  as  human  beings  and  fellow-Christians  those  whom  in  law  he 
was  entitled  to  treat  as  the  merest  chattels. 

In  spite  of  the  continued  commercial  activity  of  London,  England  was  not 
at  this  time  a  land  of  commerce  or  of  manufacturing  industry.  It  had  few 
towns,  although  some  of  the  old  Roman  sites  were  again  being  occupied,  and 
its  life  was  essentially  that  of  a  rural  community.  The  villages  scattered  among 
its  forests  and  moors  and  nestling  in  its  valleys  were  its  characteristic  feature. 
Here  were  grouped  the  peasants  who  provided  food  alike  for  themselves  and  for 
the  leisured  classes.  In  the  centre  were  the  homesteads  of  the  "churls",  each  in 
its  little  enclosure,  and  hard  by  the  house  of  the  reeve  or,  in  many  cases,  the  hall 
of  the  landowner,  serving  as  a  symbol  of  subjection.  With  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  a  church  would  also  be  added,  generally  at  the  cost  of  the  land- 
lord, who  would  in  consequence  retain  the  right  of  appointing  the  priest.     The 
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MURAL  PAINTING 

Mural  painting  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  Old  English  architecture. 

This  fine  specimen  has  been  restored 


[By  J.  R.  Skelton 
THE  FRITH  GUILD 
When  criminal  law  was  still  in  its  infancy,  private  enterprise  had  to  do  what  the  central  government 
was  as  yet  too  weak  to  perform.  The  members  of  a  "Frith  Guild"  each  contributed  to  a  central  fund, 
out  of  which  feasts  were  paid  for,  vengeance  was  exacted  for  wrongs  done  to  members,  while  it  was 
also  used  for  Masses  for  their  souls  and  fines  for  members'  misdemeanours.     A  new  member  is  here 

being  sworn  in 
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By   the   old   methods   of    baptism    the   convert 

stepped  into  the  font  and  the  sign  of  the  cross 

was  made  on  his  forehead.     As  infant  baptism 

became  usual,  immersion  ceased 


[Gibson  &  Son,  Penzance 

SAXON  FONT 

The    Saxon    carved    work    was    rude,    but    was 

developing  steadily,   and   there  is  no  reason   to 

believe     that    the    Norman    Conquest    alone    is 

responsible  for  the  advance  in  art 


\By  Allan  Stewart 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  DANISH  FLEET 
After  Alfred's  successes  against  the  Danes  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  had  a  time  of  comparative 
peace,  until  in  892  more  Danish  raiders  under  the  famous  Hasting  appeared.  After  a  period  of  indecisive 
skirmishing  Hasting  swore  to  depart,  but  merely  moved  his  fleet  to  Benfleet,  in  the  Thames  estuary. 
Hasting  then  proceeded  to  ravage  the  country  round  Hertford,  but  in  his  absence  Alfred's  son  Edward 
descended  suddenly  upon  the  fleet  and  captured  it  together  with  enormous  booty 
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tilled   land   of  the  village 

was  distribute. 1  between 
three  large  "fields",  one 
for  wheat,  one  for  barley 
or  oats,  and  one  left  fal- 
low ;  every  year  the 
tillage   in   each    field    was 


changed 


in  a  regular 
course  of  rotation.  The 
"fields"  themselves  were 
cut  up  into  a  large  number 
of  strips  separated  from 
each  other  by  grassy 
"balks",  which  repre- 
sented the  share  of  the 
harvest  of  the  common 
field  due  to  the  man  who 
supplied  an  ox  to  the 
common  plough-team.  For 
eight  oxen  usually  went 
to  the  team,  and  this  was 
a  number  which  only  the 
richer  churls  could  pro- 
vide. The  meadows  bv 
the  riverside  were  also 
common  property,  but 
were  divided  each  year 
into  little  plots  for  hay. 
Further  afield  was  the 
village  pasture,  in  which 
division  was  unnecessary, 
for  all  the  beasts  of  the 
village  grazed  together 
under  the  eye  of  the 
village  herdsman.  The 
woodlands,  too,  were  free 

to  all  for  fuel,  building  timber,  and  the  feeding  of  swine  ;  peat  also  might  be 
cut  in  the  village  turbary,  if  such  existed.  In  short,  the  village  was,  for  nearly 
all  purposes,  an  economic  unit,  sufficient  unto  itself. 

In  later  days  villages  were  grouped  in  hundreds,  and  hundreds  in  shires  ; 
there  were  hundred  courts  meeting  frequently  and  shire  courts  called  together 
twice  a  year.  How  matters  stood  before  800  in  this  respect  is  uncertain,  except 
that  YVessex  certainly  had  shires,  each  with  its  own  alderman  or  chief  magistrate. 
Hampton-shire  (so  called  from  South-hampton),  Wilton-shire,  and  Berk-shire 
certainly  go  far  back  as  local  divisions  and  are  so  old  as  to  suggest  that  the 
shire  was  in  origin  a  West  Saxon  institution.  In  the  rest  of  England,  shires  are 
not  to  be  found  under  that  name  before  the  Danish  invasions,  while  the  hundred 
makes  everywhere  a  late  appearance.  But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
English,  from  the  first,  had  local  courts  held  in  the  open  air,  as  was  the  primitive 
usage,  at  some  conspicuous  landmark,  some  stone  or  tree  or  burial  mound,  and 
bringing  together  for  purposes  of  justice  the  men  of  the  villages  over  a  wide 
area.  In  such  courts  the  customs  of  the  tribe  were  declared  by  the  assembled 
freemen  and  applied  to  the  special  cases  before  them  ;  no  outside  judge  imposed 
penalties  upon  them  and  no  paid  force  of  police  carried  out  their  decrees — justii  e 
was  a  kind  of  arbitration  by  public  meeting. 

Criminal  law  was  dominated  bv  the  idea  of  the  blood  feud,  or  the  vendetta. 


/.'i  .1  1  Dixon 
A  SAXON  SURGKKY 
Monks  were  the  only  physicians  in  Britain  in  early  times,  though 
every  housewife  was  expected  to  grow  herbs  as  remedies  for 
common  complaints.  Later  the  Jews  introduced  Greek  medical 
and  surgical  knowledge,  but  for  centuries  great  importance  was 
attached  to  charms  and  magic 
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From  a  negative  in  the  possession  of  [The  British  Museum 

A   CASKET,  EIGHTH  CENTURY 

This  ancient  casket  is  thought  to  have  been  made  in  Northumbria  about  the  year  700     It  is  made  ol 

whale's  bone,  elaborately  <  arved  with  figures  of  animals  and  of  people  employed  in  various  characteristii 

occupations,  such  as  going  to  war,  bartering  goods,  etc.,  and  bears  Anglo-Saxon  runic  inscriptions, 

including  among  other  subjects  that  of  the  Teutonic  legend  of  Egil 

as  we  have  learned  from  Italy  to  call  it.  The  theory  was  that  each  kindred  or 
clan  was  a  unity  and  that  the  slaughter  of  a  tribesman  was  an  injury  and  an 
insult  to  the  whole  body,  only  to  be  wiped  out  by  an  act  of  retaliation  at  the 
expense  of  the  offending  kin.  It  mattered  not  that  the  killing  might  be  accidental 
or  done  in  open  battle  ;  the  obligation  to  avenge  it  remained.  The  one  miti- 
gation of  the  rigour  of  the  law  was  that  the  offender  might  offer  compensation 
in  accordance  with  a  tariff  which  had  legal  sanction,  and  this,  if  tendered  at  the 
proper  place  and  time,  the  injured  family  was  bound  to  accept.  In  default  of 
compensation,  the  feud  must  go  on  ;  even  Alfred  was  not  strong  enough  to 
secure  its  abolition  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  impose  upon  it  limitations  in  the 
interests  of  humanity.  But,  although  justice  under  this  system  tended  to  become 
mere  private  vengeance,  there  was  still  some  room  for  the  intervention  of  the 
community  ;  a  charge  of  manslaying  or  wounding  or  theft  had  to  be  publicly 
made  on  oath  and  the  law  allowed  it  to  be  rebutted  by  a  counter-oath,  fortified 
with  those  of  a  number  of  oath-helpers,  who  swore  to  the  innocence  of  the 
accused.  This  was  the  system  which  has  been  called  compurgation  ;  it  led  to 
a  good  deal  of  reckless  hard  swearing,  but  its  general  effect  was  to  indemnify  a 
first  offender  who  had  plenty  of  friends,  while  ultimately  delivering  the  hardened 
criminal  to  justice. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  influence  of  the  Church  upon  early 
English  society  was  of  capital  importance.  The  bishop  sat,  not  only  with  the 
Wise  Men,  but  also  with  the  alderman  as  joint  president  of  the  shire  court. 
Bishops  and  abbots  held  broad  estates,  that  is,  drew  the  rents  of  innumerable 
villages,  which  were  secured  to  them  by  charters  or  "books"  duly  attested  by 
royal  and  other  witnesses.  Judicial  oaths  were  sworn  upon  the  relics  of  saints, 
brought  into  court  for  this  express  purpose.  Throughout  the  whole  system,  old- 
fashioned  tribal  customs  and  the  newer  Christian  morality  were  closely  inter- 
twined ;  England  was  being  slowly  transformed  from  a  heathen  and  barbarous 
land  into  one  capable  of  assimilating  the  inheritance  of  European  civilisation. 


From  the  large  plate  by  the  Fine  Arts  Publishing  Co.  From  the  painting  by  F.  O.  Salisbury. 

ALFRED  REBUILDING  THE  WAILS  OF  LONDON 
In  886  Alfred  besieged  London,  and  after  considerable  fighting  gained  possession  of  the  city,  which 
had  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes.  He  then  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  planted  it  with  military 
settlers,  and  appointed  Ethelred,  ealdorman  of  Mercia,  as  its  governor.  The  document  known  as 
"Alfred's  and  Guthrum's  Frith"  (886)  defines  the  boundary  between  Danish  and  English  territory 
according  to  the  new  conditions,  which  leave  London  in  Alfred's  hands. 


BRITAIN  BEFORE  THE  DANISH  INROADS— {continued) 
Professor  Sir  JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A., 

D.Litt.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  D.Litt.  (Wales),  Hon.  D.Litt.  (Manchester),  F.B.A., 
Emeritus  Prof,  of  Hist.,  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor 

(II)   Scotland  and  Ireland 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland,  which  since  1603  has  been  united  with  that  of 
England,  is  of  composite  origin  and  represents  an  even  greater  mingling  of  races 
than  the  southern  realm.  Five  peoples  have  shared  in  its  making — the  aboriginal 
Picts,  the  "Scottish"  or  Irish  invaders  of  Argyll,  the  Brythons  (closely  akin  to 
the  Welsh)  of  the  region  of  Strathclyde,  the  Bernician  English  who  settled  in  the 
Lothians  and  the  Norse  raiders  who  colonised  the  mainland  and  the  islands  of 
the  North.  The  last  of  these  five  have  still  to  appear  in  our  narrative,  the  last 
but  one  have  been  included  in  the  story  of  Northumbria,  to  which  kingdom  they 
belonged  ;    it  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  fortunes  of  the  first  three. 


[By  Dudley  Tennant 
MONASTIC  LIFE  IN  SAXON  TIMES 
In  early  times  monastic  institutions  were  practically  self-supporting  and  the  whole  work  of  the  com- 
munity was  done  by  the  inmates.  The  monks  divided  their  time  between  religious  services  and  their 
several  occupations,  such  as  writing,  teaching,  farming,  household  work  and  the  distribution  of  alms. 
A  farm  and  cornfields  were  attached  to  each  establishment,  while  a  forge  and  carpenter's  shed  were 

usual  additions 

1  C\o 
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It  was  no  doubt  as  a  part  of 
the  general  attack  of  the  Irish 


EDWARD  THE  ELDER 
900-924 


ATHELSTAN 
924-940 


upon  the  coasts  of  Britain  that 

the  dividing  sea  was  crosse"l  at 

the  narrowest  point  some  time 

during     the     fourth      or      fifth 

century,  and  a  colony  of  "Scots", 

i.e.,    Irish   from  North   Antrim, 

established     in     the    region     of 

Argyll.       About    a.d.    500    they 

appear  under  a  dynasty  of  their 

own,  the  founder  of  which  was 

Fergus  mac  Ere,  ancestor  of  the 

later    kings    of    Scotland.       The 

first  clearly  ascertained  event  in 

their   history   is  the   settlement 

in  their  midst  of  St.  Columba, 

the  great  Irish  missionary  who, 
in  563,  took  possession  of  the  little  island  of  Iona  and  made  it  a  basis  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  Pictish  North.  Columba  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
figures  of  the  early  Celtic  Church — strong-willed,  passionate,  masterful,  yet  with 
a  tender  strain  of  poetry  and  romance.  Columba  brought  to  this  side  of  the 
water  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  Irish  Church,  of  which  he  had  been  an  active 
and  distinguished  worker,  and,  in  particular,  the  subordination  of  the  bishop 
to  the  monastic  system,  under  which  monasteries  and  not  cathedral  churches 
were  the  central  and  ruling  elements.  He  himself  was  never  more  than  a  simple 
priest  ;  it  was  as  abbot  of  Iona  that  he  ruled  far  and  wide,  and  his  successors 
carried  on  the  same  system.  Contemporary  with  Columba  was  King  Aidan, 
whom  the  saint  consecrated  to  this  office  and  who  made  the  power  of  the  Scottish 
colony  felt  throughout  the  North.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Aidan  received 
a  severe  check  from  Ethelfrith  of  Northumbria  when  he  attempted  to  subdue 
that  kingdom  (603),  but  he  left  his  own  realm  on  a  very  secure  footing  when  he 
died  in  606.  Another  notable  King  of  the  Scots  was  Donald  Brec  (the  Freckled), 
who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Strathclyde  Britons  at  Strath  Carron  in  642,  the 
year  of  the  death  of  Oswald.  The  echoes  of  this  conflict  lingered  for  centuries 
in  Welsh  traditional  lore  and  Welsh  poets  told  how  "ravens  devoured  the  head 
of  Donald  the  Freckled". 

Around  the  Picts,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Northern  Britain,  the   densest 

mists  of  our  early  history  have 

gathered.     There  were  Picts  in 

Hibernia  as  well  as  in  Caledonia, 

and   it   may  well   be  that  they 

represented  some  pre-Celtic  wave 

of    immigration,     especially    as 

Bede   treats   their   language,    in 

his    day    not    extinct,    as    quite 

different    from    either  Welsh  or 

Irish.        Another    circumstance 

which   seems  to   separate  them 

from  the  Celts  is  their  rule   of 

succession  to  the  crown,   under 

which     descent     was     reckoned 

through  females  only,  with  the 

result  that  a  father  was  never 

succeeded    by    his    son    on    the 

Pictish    throne,    and    that    the 
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[By  R.  Caton  Woodvilh 

QUEEN  ETHELFLED  WATCHING  THE  STORMING  OF   BRECON 

Ethelfled  survived  her  husband,  the  sub-king  of  Mercia,  for  eight  years,  and  heartily  supported  her 

brother,  Edward  the  Elder,  in  the  consolidation  and  extension  of  his  kingdom.     In  915  she  defeated 

the  attempt  of  the  Welsh  prince  Owen  to  invade  Mercia  and,  driving  him  into  South  Wales,  she  took 

by  storm  the  town  of  Brecon  and  committed  it  to  the  flames 


[By  R.  Caton  Woodvilh 

PRISONERS   BEFORE  ETHELFLED  AFTER  THE  STORMING  OF  BRECON 

At  the  storming  of  Brecon  by  the  Mercians  in  revenge  for  the  incursion  of  the  South  Welsh,  in  which 

Abbot  Egbricht  was  slain,  Owen's  wife  was  taken  prisoner  together  with  over  thirty  other  persons,  and 

these  were  presented  to  Ethelfled  after  the  battle.     Owen  himself  escaped  to  Derby,  which  was  held 

by  the  Danes,  but  the  English  stormed  this  also,  and  Owen  is  said  to  have  killed  himself 
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Pictish  realm  was  often  ruled  by  one  who  in  any  other  country  would  be  treated 
as  a  foreigner.  The  Picts  were  divided  by  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Mounth 
into  Northern  and  Southern  Picts.  In  the  days  of  St.  Columba  power  rested 
chiefly  with  the  former  ;  it  was  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness  he  went  at 
the  outset  of  his  mission,  to  win  the  support  of  King  Brude,  an  errand  in  which 
he  was  entirely  successful.  From  the  North,  too,  came  a  second  Brude  (son 
of  a  Briton  named  Beli),  who  won  the  tremendous  victory  of  Nechtansmere  (685) 
and  drove  the  invading  Northumbrians  south  of  the  Forth,  a  barrier  they  never 
crossed  again.  A  third  notable  Pictish  king  was  Nechtan,  who  adopted  from 
Northumbria,  the 
Roman  Easter  in 
710  ;  Iona  herself 
was  forced  to  follow 
suit  six  years  later. 
It  was  about  this 
time,  apparently, 
that  the  centre  of 
power  shifted  south- 
wards, so  that  Scone, 
not  far  from  Perth, 
became  the  capital 
of  the  Pictish  king- 
dom. 

Even  tradition 
has  little  to  say  of 
the  region  of  Strath- 


clyde,  where,  from 
Carlisle  to  Loch 
Lomond,  the  Bry- 
thonsmaintainedthe 
Christian  religion, 
and  therewith  some- 
thing of  the  old 
Roman  inheritance. 
Two  sixth-century 
figures  stand  out 
with  some  distinct- 
ness in  this  region, 
Rhydderch  the 
Aged  (also  known  as 
the  Giver),  was  the 
victor  in  a  notable 
civil  warwhich  ended 
in  the  battle  of 
Arthuret,  near  Car- 
lisle (573) ;  there- 
after he  fixed  his  seat 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  on 

Dumbarton,  the  "fortress  of  the  Britons".  He  was  the  friend  of  St.  Columba 
who  prophesied  (rightly  enough)  that  Rhydderch,  though  sore  beset  by  his  foes, 
should  nevertheless  die  in  peace  in  his  own  house,  a  rare  death  for  a  militant 
prince  in  those  days.  Side  by  side  with  King  Rhydderch  must  be  placed  Kentigern , 
a  British  monk  whom  he  induced  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  on  the 
site  of  the  future  Glasgow,  and  who  became  the  active  pioneer  of  monasticism  in 
this  region. 

In  spite  of  the  grandiose  schemes  of  Agricola,  Ireland  was  never  attacked  by 


OLAF  IN  ATHELSTAN'S  CAMP 
Olaf  Guthfrithson,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  gained 
admittance  to  Athelstan's  presence  disguised  as  a  minstrel.  After  supper 
he  received  a  piece  of  money,  but,  being  too  proud  to  keep  it,  buried  it 
outside.  A  former  soldier  of  his  detected  him  and  told  Athelstan,  but 
not  until  Olaf  had  had  time  to  escape 


the  towering  crag  which  came  to  be  called 
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the  Roman  troops,  and  the  island  was  suffered  to  work  out  its  destiny  without 
foreign  interference.  The  dominant  race  was  Celtic  and  of  the  Goidelic  branch 
of  that  family,  but  there  was  a  considerable  leaven  of  the  older  population  whom 
the  Goidels  had  overcome.  Very  ancient  was  the  division  of  the  land  into  five 
fifths,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  Ulster,  Connaught,  Munster,  South  and 
North  Leinster.  Of  these,  in  the  remote  ages  which  produced  the  earliest  heroic 
literature,  Ulster  was  the  dominant  state  ;  it  was  the  home  of  Connor  mac  Nessa, 
lord  of  the  Navan  Fort,  and  his  Red  Branch  Knights,  of  whom  the  most  famous 
was  Cuchullain,  the  hero  of  a  whole  cycle  of  romantic  stories.  The  chief  antag- 
onist of  Ulster  was  Connaught,  and,  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
the  power  of  Connaught  grew  so  as  altogether  to  overshadow  and  eclipse  that 
of  Ulster.  One  of  its  kings,  named  Cormac,  seized  the  northern  part  of  Leinster 
(which  then  reached  to  the  river  Boyne)  and  made  Tara,  a  name  of  great  renown 
in  Irish  history,  the  capital  from  which  he  ruled  as  High  King  the  whole  of 
Ireland.  Wars,  expulsions,  and  migrations  followed,  producing  a  ferment  in  the 
world  of  Irish  life  which  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  great  "Scottish"  raids  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  It  was  on  an  expedition  of  this  kind  that  the  great 
Connaught  King,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  met  his  death  in  404. 

No  booty  gained  on  these  plundering  expeditions  was  more  highly  valued 
than  the  captives,  whose  labour  enabled  the  victorious  warrior  to  live  at  his 
ease.  Thus  when  St.  Patrick,  the  son  of  a  small  landowner  and  civil  official,  who 
had  slaves  of  his  own,  was  carried  off  at  the  age  of  sixteen  from  the  heart  of  the 
Roman  province,  to  tend  for  six  years  the  sheep  of  an  Irish  master  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Antrim,  his  fate,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  was  typical  of  that  of  great 
numbers  of  British  youths  and  maidens  carried  into  hopeless  slavery.  But,  in 
the  case  of  Patrick,  the  common  story  had  a  singular  ending.  After  his  escape 
and  return  to  Britain,  he  resolved  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  a  race  in 
whom  he  recognised  such  fitness  to  receive  the  Gospel.  True,  he  was  not  the 
first  to  bring  the  Christian  faith  to  the  shores  of  Ireland  ;  we  have  it  on  excellent 
authority  that  there  were,  probably  in  Southern  Ireland,  "Scots  who  believed 
in  Christ"  before  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick.  But  it  is  from  the  date  of  his  arrival 
in  432,  a  bishop  consecrated  for  the  task,  that  the  ascendancy  of  paganism  in 
the  island  begins  to  give  way,  and  he  made  rapid  progress  during  the  thirty 
years  of  his  ministry.  He  travelled  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  won 
innumerable  converts,  and  when  he  died  in  461  at  Saul,  after  a  long  and  busy 
life,  had  indubitably  established  his  claim  to  be  the  apostle  and  patron  saint 
of  the  Irish. 

Christianity  found  in  Ireland  a  peculiarly  congenial  soil.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Patrick  the  fame  of  the  monks  of  Ireland  was 
everywhere  ;  their  learning,  their  austerity,  their  missionary  zeal  were  familiar 
to  every  Christian  community  in  Western  Europe.  It  was  a  strange  turn  of 
fortune  which  brought  it  about  that  the  tradition  of  Roman  culture  and  learning, 
destroyed  by  the  barbarian  invasions  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  should  now  survive  in  a  country  never  subject  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 


[By  Han  v  Payne 
AN  ATTACK  OF  THE  DANES  UN  IRELAND 
Norwegian  raiders  first  came  to  Ireland  c.  795,  and,  finding  the  country  easy  to  plunder,  soon  made  it 
their  headquarters  for  attacks  on  other  parts  of  the  islands.  They  founded  Dublin  and  Limerick, 
836-40,  but  in  852  Danish  fleets  began  to  arrive  which  fought  against  both  settlers  and  natives.  After 
forty  years'  peace  constant  invasions  again  began  in  916  and  fleets  sailed  up  the  Shannon  and  estab- 
lished themselves  firmly  in  Munster,  but  eventually  the  Northmen  were  decisively  beaten  by  Malachi  II 

at  Tara  in  979 


■    AROlVv  -03B 

[By  A .  Webb 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  DACOR,  926 
In  926  Athelstan  drove  out  Guthfrith,  the  young  king  of  Danish  Northumbria,  and  annexed  his 
realm  to  the  crown  of  England,  though  allowing  it  to  retain  Danish  ealdormen  and  legal  customs.  He 
then  advanced  through  Northumbria  and  held  a  great  council  at  Dacor  (near  Ullswater),  where  be 
received  the  homage  of  Scottish  and  Welsh  princes,  and  of  Eldred,  the  English  high-reeve  of  Bam- 
borough.     After  this  he  could  with  justice  assume  the  title  of  "Rex  totius  Britanniae" 


CHAPTER    VI 
WESSEX    AND    THE    DANES 


Professor  Sir  JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A., 

D.Lilt.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  D.Litt.  (Wales),  Hon.  D.Liu.  {Manchester),  F.B.A., 
Emeritus  Prof,  of  Hist.,  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor 

(I)  The  Rise  of  Wessex 

WESSEX,  the  realm  of  the  westernmost  Saxon  settlers,  was  the  last  of  the 
English  kingdoms  to  attain  supremacy.  The  ninth  century  was  well  on 
its  way  before  there  were  any  indications  that  the  West  Saxon  kings  might 
become  the  rulers  of  all  England.  Wessex  was,  in  fact,  the  Cinderella  of  the 
English  states,  long  despised  and  hardly  treated,  but  ultimately  winning  for 
itself  a  great  future.  Its  origins  are  as  obscure  as  those  of  the  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  settlements,  for  we  are  bound  to  reject  the  circumstantial  story  told  in 
the  English  Chronicle,  and  to  look  away  from  Southampton  Water  to  the  valley 
of  the  Thames  for  the  channel  by  which  it  reached  this  country.  Its  earliest 
centre  was  Dorchester  on  Thames,  and  its  first  historical  king  is  Ceawlin,  who 
defeated  the 
Britons  with  great 
slaughter  at  Dyr- 
ham,  near  Bath,  in 
577,  and  thus  car- 
ried the  arms  of  the 
English  to  the 
River  Severn. 
Thenceforward, 
the  story  of  Wessex 
is  that  of  a  double 
fight,  against  Mercia 
to  the  north,  and 
against  the  Devon- 
ian and  Cornish 
Britons  to  the  west. 
The  Jutes,  who  had 
colonised  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  the 
region  around 
Southampton  were 
absorbed  towards 
the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century 
into  the  West  Saxon 
state,  and  about  the 
same  time  Win- 
chester, the  Roman 
Venta  Belgarum, 
became     the     chief 


[By  T.  H.  Robinson 


THE  SHIPWRECK  OF  EDWIN,  933 
Edwin,  son  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  his  second  wife,  Elflaed,  was  the 
natural  heir  to  his  half-brother  Athelstan.  In  933  he  was  drowned  in  a 
shipwreck,  but  his  body  was  reclaimed  and  buried  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Bertin,  to  whom  Athelstan  showed  deep  gratitude.  Later  versions  of 
the  story  state  that  Edwin  was  drowned  by  order  of  the  king,  but  this 
charge  is  disproved  by  a  statement  in  the   chronicle   of  the  Abbey  of 

St.  Bertin 
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city  of  Wessex,  and  the  seat  of  its  bishopric.  As  a  result  of  these  changes  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  Wessex  moved  southward  ;  Hamptonshire,  Wiltonshire,  and 
Berkshire  became  its  heart  and  nucleus,  and  the  long  and  obstinate  struggle 
with  the  Mercians  ended  in  the  loss  of  all  the  lands  north  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Bristol  Avon.  Expansion  was  now  confined  to  the  western  border,  and 
here  good  progress  was  made  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  ;  Dorset 
and  Somerset  were  won  from  the  Britons  and  the  territory  of  the  West  Welsh, 
who  still  kept  their  Brythonic  speech  under  native  leaders,  grew  more  and  more 
restricted. 

Such  was  the  position  in  the  age  of  Offa,  whose  power  was  as  great  in  Wessex 
as  in  any  other  part  of  Southern  Britain,  and  who  ruled  there  effectually  through 
his  son-in-law,  the  puppet  King  Beorhtric.  On  the  death  of  Beorhtric  (acci- 
dentally poisoned,  it  was  said,  by  his  wife,  who  had  designed  to  kill  another 
victim),  a  young  man  named  Egbert  was  allowed  to  succeed,  the  founder  of  the 
most  famous  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  dynasties.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
connexion  of  Egbert  with  the  West  Saxon  royal  stock  was  not  very  close,  and 
that  he  was  in  truth  of  Kentish  origin.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  family  came  to 
be  most  intimately  associated  with  the  fortunes  of  Wessex,   and    the  history 

of  that  state  for  the  next  250  years  is 
little  more  than  the  story  of  the 
doings  of  the  posterity  of  Egbert. 

For  some  years,  it  should  be 
remembered,  Egbert  played  as  humble 
a  part  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
was  the  vassal  of  Mercia,  which  under 
Offa's  successor,  Cenwulf,  did  not 
look  in  the  least  as  if  it  were  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  But  with  the  death 
of  Cenwulf  at  Basingwerk,  near  Holy- 
well (then  held  by  English  settlers), 
in  821  the  long  ascendancy  of  the 
midland  power  comes  to  an  end  ;  his 
successors  were  feeble  rulers,  and  in 
825  Egbert  met  the  Mercians  and 
inflicted  upon  them  the  crushing 
defeat  of  Ellandun  in  Wiltshire.  The 
battle  was  long  remembered  among 
English  folk  ;  popular  song  told  the 
story  of  the  bloodstained  and  corpse- 
filled  river  which  ran  through  the 
fatal  field,  and  the  victory  was, 
indeed,  worthy  of  remembrance,  since 
it  marked  the  day  when  Wessex 
stepped  forward  and  took  the  lead 
among  the  English  kingdoms,  never 
again  to  fall  into  a  subordinate  rank. 
Still,  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  political  change  ; 
if  we  think  of  Egbert  as  putting  an 
end  to  the  "Heptarchy"  or  making 
himself  King  of  all  England,  we  shall 
misunderstand  the  situation.  Though 
the  triumph  of  Wessex  was  decisive, 
she  created  for  herself  no  new  political 
system,  but  merely  stepped  into  the 
shoes  of  Mercia — Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex 


[By  M.  Dovaston,  R.B.A. 


N.B.A. 


OLAF,   KING  OF  DUBLIN,  ESCAPING  OVER 

LEICESTER  WALLS,  941 
When  Edmund  came  to  the  throne  as  a  mere  boy, 
Olaf  Guthfrithson  seized  the  opportunity  of  raising 
rebellion  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  North- 
umbrian Danes.  The  rebels  marched  south  and 
stormed  and  plundered  Tamworth,  but  Edmund 
forced  them  to  retreat  to  Leicester,  where  he 
besieged  them  and  would  have  captured  Olaf  had 
he  not  escaped  over  the  walls  at  night 
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[By  Ernest  Prater 
FRENCH  AMBASSADORS  BEFORE  ATHELSTAN 
Athelstan  exercised  a  great  influence  not  only  over  Britain,  but  over  the  whole  of  Christendom.  His 
numerous  sisters  were  married  to  the  greater  continental  sovereigns,  the  most  important  of  these 
alliances  being  that  between  Edhild  and  Hugh,  Count  of  Paris.  Adulf  of  Flanders,  a  grandson  of 
Alfred,  came  to  demand  her  hand  with  a  splendid  embassy  and  rich  gifts,  including  the  sword  of 

Constantino  the  Great 
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and  Essex  accepted  her  rule  in  place  of  that  of  Mercia  ;  the  King  of  East 
Anglia  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Wessex  ;  the  King  of  Northumbria  did 
the  like  ;  Mercia  became  a  vassal  state  under  a  harmless  under-king.  Egbert's 
overlordship  was  of  a  type  which  had  often  been  seen  before  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  later  events,  altogether  unexampled  in  the  earlier  history  of  England, 
it  might  very  well  have  gone  the  way  of  the  no  less  imposing  sovereignties 
of  Oswy  and  Offa.  Egbert  fought  with  energy  and  success  against  the  Britons 
of  the  west,  driving  them  from  Devonshire  into  their  last  stronghold  in  the 
Cornish  peninsula,  but  just  before  his  death  in  839  a  new  and  more  dangerous 
enemy  began  to  trouble  the  land,  of  whose  future  exploits,  it  may  be  safely 
conjectured,  he  had  no  prophetic  vision.  They  all  but  ruined  his  work,  but 
in  the  end  helped  to  establish  it  upon  an  unshaken  foundation. 


SAXON    CALENDAR 

This  contemporary  MS.  shows  the  life  of  the  ordinary  man  in  Saxon  times.    His  time  was  divided  be- 
tween his  agricultural  pursuits  and  feasting  or  hawking.    Feasting  belongs  to  April,  a  reaction  after 
Lent  it  may  be  supposed  :  hawking  to  October,  when  the  harvest  had  been  gathered  in  :    while  in 
November  the  task  was  to  try  to  avoid  the  many  draughts  beside  a  blazing  wood  fire 

(II)  The  Danish  Onslaught 
The  Saxon  raiders,  who  had  so  long  been  the  terror  of  the  western  seas, 
ceased  from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Britain  to  be  freebooters  and  pirates 
and  became  peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil.  They  did  not  forget  the  land  from  which 
they  drew  their  origin,  but  communication  was  slow  and  intermittent,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  North  Sea  was  left  to  the  Frisians.  Thus  the  western 
peoples  had  almost  forgotten  the  meaning  of  piracy  and  sea-borne  danger, 
when,  about  the  year  800,  the  ancient  plague  once  more  made  its  appearance, 
with  as  menacing  a  mien  as  ever.  This  time  the  trouble  came  from  a  new 
quarter.  Scandinavia  had  been  for  ages  the  home  of  a  Teutonic  people,  fair- 
haired,  tall,  and  of  athletic  frame,  who  in  their  remote  fiords  and  moors  and 
islets  had  developed  a  rude  culture  of  their  own,  heathen  and  warlike,  but  not 
without  artistic  merit.  In  speech  they  were  akin  to  the  English  invaders  of 
Britain,  but  the  Scandinavian  dialects  stood  sufficiently  apart  to  be  reckoned 
an  independent  group  in  the  Teutonic  family.  Four  races  were  distinguished 
among  them.  The  Danes  held  Denmark,  the  Swedes  and  the  Goths  Southern 
Sweden,  the  Norsemen  Southern  Norway — lands  washed  by  the  sea  and  covered 
with  innumerable  lakes,  which  afforded  the  finest  possible  training  for  a  race 
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of  navigators.  Until,  how- 
ever, the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  their  his- 
tory is  of  purely  domestic 
interest  ;  they  embarked 
on  no  adventures  away 
from  their  own  shores. 
Then,  at  a  bound,  they 
spring  into  the  foreground 
of  European  history  ;  they 
are  known  everywhere, 
and  dreaded  as  the  last 
and  most  terrible  scourge 
of  Christendom. 

It  was  probably  the 
advancing  power  of  Charles 
the  Great  which  had  driven 
the  northern  peoples  upon 
this  new  path.  The  great 
Emperor  had  subdued  the 
Frisians  and  the  Saxons, 
and  had  carried  his  arms 
to  the  borders  of  Denmark. 
The  Danes  might  well 
conclude  that  their  turn 
would  come  next,  and 
that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, offence  would  be 
the  best  form  of  defence. 
When  once  the  new  kind 
of  life  had  been  tried  by 
the  adventurous  spirits  of 
Scandinavia,  its  attrac- 
tions were  irresistible  ;  it 
was  realised  that  every 
coast  lay  open  ;  every 
estuary  and  river  mouth 
was  a  standing  invitation 
to  plunder,  and  nothing 
but  seamanship  and  valour 
were  needed  for  the  reaping  of  a  rich  harvest  of  spoil.  The  "Vikings"  or  "bay- 
men"  crossed  the  seas  on  long,  swift  vessels,  each  propelled  by  some  sixteen 
pairs  of  rowers,  but  having  also  a  central  mast  and  sail.  Along  the  sides  were 
ranged  the  round  wooden  shields  of  the  warriors,  and,  as  the  oaken  keel  grounded 
on  the  sand  of  some  spit  or  the  gravel  of  some  river-bank,  it  was  easy  for  the 
crew,  clad  in  stout  corselet  and  bearing  sword  and  axe,  to  pick  up  the  shields 
and  leap  fully  armed  ashore.  They  might  land  where  they  pleased,  certain 
to  find  no  organised  resistance  ;  the  defenceless  villages  and — still  more  desirable 
prey — the  rich  monasteries  were  at  their  mercy  ;  they  could  ravage  and  rob 
to  their  hearts'  content,  always  provided  that  their  ships  were  safe  and  sound, 
lying  ready  to  convey  them  back  with  their  booty  to  the  homeland. 

It  was  long  remembered  in  England  how  the  strangers  had  made  their  first 
appearance.  Beorhtric  of  Wessex  was  still  king  when  three  ships  from  the 
Hardanger  Fiord  reached  the  Dorset  coast.  The  royal  collector  of  dues  took 
them  for  merchants,  so  peaceful  at  that  time  were  the  seas,  but  he  paid  dearly 
for  his  mistake.     As  soon  as  he  attempted  to  exercise  his  authority  he  was 


EDWY   AND  ELGIVA  AT    KINGSTON,   956 

At  the  outset  of  his  short  and  stormy  reign,  Edwy,  who  was 
only  sixteen  years  old,  seriously  offended  his  nobles  by  quitting 
his  coronation  banquet  for  the  company  of  a  young  widow, 
Ethelgifu,  and  her  daughter  Elgiva,  who  had  gained  complete 
ascendancy  over  him.  Dunstan  and  Bishop  Cynesige  of  Lichfield 
forced  him  to  return  to  the  feast,  but  Edwy  so  resented  the 
interference  that  next  year  Dunstan  was  exiled 


By  permission  of  the  Director  of]  [The  British  Museum 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  ARTICLES   OF   DOMESTIC   USE    (SAXON   PERIOD) 

These  include  typical  weapons,  mathematical  and  surgical  implements  (originally  Roman  but  still  in 

use),  brooches  and  pendants,  an  iron  bell  of  St.  Culan  enclosed  in  an  Irish  shrine,  gold  jewellery  set  with 

garnets,  a  silver  chalice  from  Cornwall,  a  lobed  beaker  of  blue  glass,  a  bone  comb,  pottery  urns  for  the 

ashes  of  the  dead,  and  a  sword  hilt  of  horn  set  with  gold  and  garnets 
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killed  ;  the  inoffensive  trader  sprang  into  the 
unmistakable  pirate,  and  the  dwellers  on  that  coast 
realised  that  a  new  and  awful  danger  had  come  to 
birth.  It  was  probably  not  long  afterwards  that 
Lindisfarne  was  sacked  (793)  ;  in  the  following  year 
Bede's  monastery  of  J  arrow  met  the  same  fate. 
The  Vikings  then  directed  their  energies  for  a  season 
to  Ireland,  sailing  from  Norway  by  way  of  the 
Shetlands,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Hebrides.  Their 
raids  upon  these  coasts  were  incessant,  but,  as  their 
resources  were  not  unlimited,  the  effect  was  that 
England  had  a  good  many  years'  respite  ;  Egbert 
was  not  faced  with  this  problem  until  the  end  of 
his  reign.  The  trouble,  however,  was  only  deferred, 
for  in  835  it  is  recorded  that  "the  heathen  men 
ravaged  Sheppey".  We  now  enter  in  grim  earnest 
upon  the  period  of  continual  Danish  ravaging,  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  English  culture  and  of  every 
English  kingdom  save  Wessex. 

The  defence  of  Wessex  and  Southern  England 
was  the  task  which  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Egbert's  son,  Ethelwulf,  and  his  four  grandsons, 
who  followed  their  father  in  succession  upon  the 
throne.  Ethelwulf  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
fitted  by  natural  endowment  for  the  work.  He  was 
not  without  courage,  and  one  famous  victory  over 
the  Danes  at  Oakley  in  851,  when  they  had  just 
sacked  Canterbury  and  London,  must  be  placed  to 
his  credit.  But  his  real  interests  lay  elsewhere.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 
Church,  and  one  of  his  best  known  acts  was  the  gift  in  855  of  one-tenth  of  the 
royal  lands  throughout  his  realm  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Still  more  remarkable 
in  a  king  for  whom  there  was  so  much  urgent  occupation  at  home  was  his  visit 
in  the  same  year  to  Rome,  which  took  him  away  from  England  for  a  year  and 
a  half.     He  travelled  in  great  pomp,  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son,  Alfred, 


Photo  by]  [Gibson  &  Son,  Penzance 

SAXON  CHAIR 
This  curious  chair,  said  to  be 
Saxon,  is  preserved  in  the  castle 
of  Mount  St.  Michael  among 
many  other  relics,  chiefly  armour 
and  antique  furniture 


Phow  by]  [Gibson  &  Son,  Penzance 

SAXON  SEAT  OF  SANCTUARY,  HEXHAM 
In  the  days  of  constant  blood  feuds  places  of 
sanctuary,  which  even  kings  dared  not  violate, 
were  of  public  benefit,  but  when  order  began  to 
be  established  they  merely  afforded  a  refuge  for 
criminals  against  justice 


Photo  by]  [Gibson  &  Son,  Penzance 

SAXON  ALTAR,  TINTAGEL 
This  stone  altar,  contained  in  the  Ladye  Chapel, 
is  an  original  Saxon  one  with  crosses  cut  in  its 
surface.  The  parish  church  of  Tintagel  has 
been  restored,  but  retains  traces  of  Saxon 
workmanship 
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and  the  Romans  had  good  reason  to  recollect  with  pleasure  the  visit  of  a  pilgrim 
who  made  regal  gifts  to  the  Pope — a  crown  of  gold,  a  sword  mounted  in  gold, 
golden  vases  and  images,  and  costly  stuffs,  not  to  speak  of  much  largesse  in 
gold  and  silver  bestowed  upon  the  folk  of  the  imperial  city,  both  great  and 
small.  On  his  way  home  Ethelwulf  married  a  young  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
Frankish  king,  Charles  the  Bald — a  step  which  led  him  into  trouble,  for  on 
his  return  he  found  his  eldest  son  Ethelbald  in  revolt  against  him,  and,  with 
a  mildness  in  keeping  with  his  whole  character,  compromised  the  affair  by 
sharing  the  West  Saxon  realm  with  the  insurgent  prince.  Ethelwulf  died  in  858 
at  a  moment  when  there  was  a  lull  in  the  Viking  attacks  upon  England,  such 
as  might  almost  encourage  the  belief  that  they  had  been  finally  disposed  of. 


[By  Ernest  Prater 
WELSH  PAYING  A  TRIBUTE  OF  WOLVES'  HEADS 
King  Idwal  of  Gwynedd  refused  to  pay  Edgar  the  tribute  which  had  been  levied  from  his  subjects  since 
Athelstan's  time,  so  an  English  army  was  sent  into  North  Wales  under  Alfhere  to  ravage  his  territory. 
Idwal  fell  in  battle  and  the  Welsh  submitted.  In  order  to  exterminate  wolves  Edgar  substituted  an 
annual  payment  of  300  wolves'  heads  for  the  usual  tribute,  but  by  the  fourth  year  the  number  could 

no  longer  be  collected 

But  any  such  hope  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  In  860  the  capital  of 
Wessex  itself  was  sacked  by  a  Danish  host,  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
St.  Swithin  of  our  weather  folklore,  did  not  long  survive  the  ruin  of  his  episcopal 
see.  The  Danes  had  by  this  time  acquired  great  rapidity  of  movement ;  on 
landing  they  laid  hold  of  all  the  horses  they  could  find  and,  although  they  were 
not  a  cavalry  force  and  always  fought  on  foot,  they  acquired  in  this  way  a 
mobility  and  a  speed  which  brought  it  about  that  no  spot,  however  far  inland, 
was  secure  against  their  ravages.  Ethelbald  had  been  succeeded  by  Ethelbert, 
and  it  was  now  the  turn  of  a  third  brother,  Ethelred,  to  face  the  rising  storm. 
The  problem  took  a  new  form  ;  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  dealing  with  the 
casual  raids  of  an  elusive  body,  now  here,  now  there,  but  of  repelling  invading 
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armies  which  meant  to  overthrow  kingdoms,  not  cities,  and  to  partition  the 
land  among  themselves.  Thus  in  867  was  Northumbria  destroyed  ;  the  Danes 
established  themselves  in  York,  leaving  some  pitiful  remnants  of  the  old  North- 
umbrian kingdom  to  the  north  of  the  Tyne.  In  870  they  attacked  East  Anglia 
which  also  came  to  an  end  as  an  English  kingdom  ;  the  last  of  its  line  of  monarchs 
was  slain,  to  become  in  a  later  generation  the  patron  saint  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
The  next  attacks  were  made  upon  Wessex,  which  was  bravely  defended  by 
Ethelred  and  his  younger  brother.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  did  more 
than  hold  their  own  ;  when  Ethelred  died  in  871,  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict, 
the  outlook  was  indeed  black  for  England  and  for  Christianity. 


[By  T.  H.  Robinson 
EDGAR  ROWED  DOWN  THE  DEE  BY  VASSAL  KINGS,  973 
Edgar  enjoyed  a  reign  of  unbroken  prosperity  for  sixteen  years.  Two  years  before  his  death  he  was 
crowned,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  at  Bath.  After  the  festivities  Edgar  sailed  with  a  great  fleet 
round  Wales  to  Chester,  where  he  was  met  by  six  vassal  kings,  including  Scots  and  Welsh,  whom  he 
caused  to  row  him  down  the  river  to  the  church  of  St.  John.  He  himself  steered,  a  symbolic  act  showing 
that  he  guided  the  destinies  of  the  whole  realm 


(III)   Alfred  and  the  Danes 

None  of  the  English  kings  before  the  Norman  Conquest  stands  out  in  the 
popular  memory  with  half  the  distinctness  of  Alfred.  The  stories  told  of  him 
around  English  hearths,  his  misadventure  with  the  cakes,  his  visit  to  the  Danish 
camp  in  the  disguise  of  a  harper,  only  bring  out  more  clearly  the  impression 
made  upon  contemporaries  by  his  personality.  Such  stories  are  not  told  of 
humdrum,  commonplace  men  ;  they  need  a  soil  in  which  they  can  grow,  and 
they  find  it  only  in  great  reputations.  Alfred  has  not  been,  through  the 
centuries,  "England's  Darling"  without  good  reason  ;  history,  no  less  than 
legend,  recognises  in  him  a  ruler  of  fine  and  noble  temper  and  a  man  of  signal 
achievements. 

Alfred  was  the  youngest  son  of  Ethelwulf  and  his  first  wife,  Osburh,  whose 
parentage  connects  her  with  the  Jutish  colony  in  the  region  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  the  favourite  son  of  his 


[By  M.  Dovaston,  R.B.A.,  N.B.A- 
COLLAPSE  OF  THE  FLOOR  AT  CALNE,  97» 
Two  great  Witans  were  held  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Martyr  (975-8)  to  discuss  the  guidance  of 
the  young  king  and  the  old  question  of  monastic  reform,  since  some  nobles  had  protected  the  new  y 
reformed  houses,  while  others  had  expelled  the  monks  and  restored  the  secular  clergy.  At  the  assembly 
at  Calne  an  extraordinary  incident  occurred  :  the  floor  gave  wav  and  all  the  Witan  except  Archbishop 
Dunstan  fell  through,  some  being  killed  and  others  seriously  injured 
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Photo  by]  [Gibson,  Hexham 

OVINGHAM  CHURCH  TOWER 
This  Saxon  tower  is  practically  untouched 


parents  ;  his  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
developed  early,  and  made  him  a 
notable  lad.  It  is  well  known  how  his 
mother  showed  her  children  a  book  of 
English  poetry  and  promised  it  as  a  gift 
to  the  one  who  should  first  learn  its 
contents  ;  Alfred  was  ready  before  his 
brothers,  and  secured  the  coveted  prize. 
At  a  very  tender  age  he  was  sent  with 
a  West  Saxon  embassy  to  Rome,  where 
he  attracted  the  interest  of  the  Pope, 
who  invested  the  little  English  boy,  as  a 
mark  of  special  respect  for  his  father, 
with  the  insignia  of  the  office  of  consul. 
Alfred  was  again  in  Rome  a  few  years 
later,  when  he  accompanied  Ethelwulf 
on  the  visit  already  described.  The 
death  of  his  mother  and,  not  many  years 
afterwards,  of  his  father,  put  an  end  to 
this  period  of  solicitous  care  ;  he  grew 
up  from  infancy  to  youth  in  compara- 
tive neglect,  athirst  for  learning  and 
knowledge,  but  finding  few  or  none  to 
teach  him.  One  result  of  the  Danish 
raids  had  been  to  break  up  the  centres 
of  learning  throughout  the  British 
Isles,  and  notably  in  Wessex  ;  the 
monasteries  lay  in  ruins  ;  life  was 
reduced  to  bare  existence,  and  stripped 
of  all  its  graces  and  amenities.  Little 
wonder  that  Alfred  should  tell  us  in 
later  years  that,  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,     he    could     not     recall    a    single 


Photo  by] 


[Frith  &  Son 


RUINS   OF   CORFE    CASTLE 
The  extensive  ruins  of  this  castle,  built  to  guard  a  gap  in  a  line  of  Dorsetshire  hills,  include  those 
of  the  Saxon  edifice  upon  which  Norman  and  later  reconstructions  were  superimposed.     The  town 
below  was  probably  an  early  Anglo-Saxon  settlement.     Edward  the  Martyr  was  murdered  here  in  978 


From  the  painting']  [By  Robert  Smirke,  R.A. 

THE  MURDER  OF  EDWARD  THE  MARTYR,  978 
Edward,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  commenced  a  reign  troubled  by  the  dissensions  of  his  nobles  and  the 
jealousy  of  his  stepmother,  Elfrida,  who  wished  to  place  her  own  son  on  the  throne.     Three  years 
later  the  young  king  visited  her  at  Corfe  Castle,  but  as  he  sat  on  his  horse  at  the  gate  a  thegn  sud- 
denly stabbed  him  in  the  back  while  his  treacherous  stepmother  was  handing  him  some  wine 
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priest  south  of  the  Thames  who  understood  the  Latin  of  the  Church  services. 
His  eager  mind  could  not  in  those  early  days  find  the  sustenance  for  whicn  it 
craved,  and  which,  later  on,  was  at  its  command  ;  he  had  to  be  content  with 
learning  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  which  came  within  his  reach,  and  with  endless 
hunting  in  the  great  forests  of  his  brother's  realm. 

Thus  passed  the  brief  reigns  of  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert.  On  the  accession 
of  the  third  brother,  Ethelred,  in  866,  Alfred,  now  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
steps  into  a  new  position.  He  becomes  heir  presumptive  and  second  to  the 
king,  with  a  position  not  far  from  equality.  The  new  responsibility  plunges 
him  into  the  very  midst  of  the  fight  with  the  Danes.     As  first  Northumbria  and 


[By  A.  Pearse 
THE  BATTLE  OF  MALDON,  991 
A  certain  Viking,  Olaf  Tryggveson,  made  himself  a  terror  to  these  islands  for  about  four  years  (991-4). 
In  991  he  sailed  up  the  Blackwater,  anchored  his  ships  and  stationed  his  men  between  two  branches 
of  the  stream.  Brihtnoth  of  Essex  occupied  the  northern  bank,  with  Wulfstan  defending  the  bridge. 
The  river  was  at  first  too  deep  to  cross,  but  at  ebb  tide  the  Vikings  waded  over  and  completely  defeated 

the  English  army 

then  East  Anglia  came  down  in  crashing  ruin,  the  prospects  of  Wessex  grew 
more  and  more  gloomy,  nor  was  the  strain  greatly  relieved  by  the  famous  victory 
of  Ethelred  and  Alfred  on  Ashdown  Hill,  above  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  (871). 
There  was  great  slaughter  of  the  Danes,  but  no  such  overthrow  of  their  power 
as  to  end  their  ravages  or  drive  them  back  across  the  seas.  All  that  could 
be  said  was  that  so  stout  a  resistance  was  offered  by  Wessex  as  to  induce 
the  "heathen  host"  to  turn  their  attention  for  the  next  few  years  to  Mercia, 
which  they  broke  up  and  ravaged  as  completely  as  its  neighbour-states.  Mean- 
while Wessex  lost  its  king  ;  Ethelred  went  the  way  of  his  brothers,  and  by 
general  consent  Alfred,  who  had  proved  his  mettle  in  the  bitter  fighting  of 
the  year,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  The  burden  of  defence  and  with  it,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  future  of  Christianity  in  these  islands  now  rested  upon  him 
alone. 

The  election  of  Alfred  illustrates  very  well  the  rule  of  succession  to  the  crown 
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at  this  period.  Ethelred  had  left  infant  sons  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 
later  ages,  the  eldest  of  these  should  have  become  nominal  king  while  Alfred 
governed  in  his  stead  as  regent.  But,  although  the  kings  of  the  English  were 
invariably  chosen  from  the  royal  clan,  who  were  proud  to  trace  their  origin 
to  Woden,  there  was  no  hard-and-fast  rule  which  limited  the  choice.  The  king- 
ship was  regarded  as  an  office,  a  post  of  responsible  leadership  which  needed  a 
grown  man  to  rill  it,  and  thus  the  "wise  men"  who  voiced  the  public  opinion  of 
the  realm  had  no  hesitation  in  preferring,  as  in  this  case,  the  late  king's  younger 
brother  to  his  eldest  son,  if  the  latter  was  obviously  unsuitable  for  the  royal 
dignity.     Alfred  lived  on  excellent  terms  with  his  nephews,  for  whom  he  did 


[By  A.  A.  Dixon 


A  SAXON   FAIR 


Britain  was  at  this  time  very  wealthy,  and  trading  within  Britain  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  great 
fairs.  Cambridge  was  a  famous  one,  which  attracted  large  numbers  of  people,  and  at  which  minstrels, 
jugglers,  and  mountebanks  were  always  in  attendance.  A  variety  of  business  was  transacted  upon 
these  occasions,  and  special  courts  were  held  to  deal  with  disputes  and  disturbances  arising  during 
the  fair.  The  Northmen  were  the  chief  traders,  bringing  commodities  from  Russia  and  the  East  in 
exchange  for  the  staple  products  of  the  Saxons 


not  forget  to  make  provision  in  his  will,  and  no  trouble  arose  until  after  his  death 
through  their  having  been  passed  over  in  871. 

Beyond  any  doubt  the  critical  year  in  the  history  of  the  Danish  attacks  and 
of  the  West  Saxon  monarchy  was  878.  Wessex  was  by  this  time  the  sole  repre- 
sentative among  the  English  kingdoms  of  Christian  civilisation  ;  throughout 
northern  and  mid-England  the  Danish  armies  were  supreme,  and  in  their  train 
Danish  colonists  were  fast  settling  down  and  transforming  the  face  of  English 
society.  The  hour  had  rung,  it  was  believed,  for  the  overthrow  of  Wessex,  and 
when  Guthrum,  the  Danish  Leader,  marched  in  the  middle  of  January  upon 
the  royal  seat  of  Chippenham,  in  Wiltshire,  there  was  for  the  moment  little 
resistance  ;  crowds  of  West  Saxons  fled,  in  a  spirit  of  fatalism,  across  the  sea, 
and  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  "black  pagans".  Alfred 
reeled  heavily  under  the  blow  ;  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  with  a  few  trusty 
followers,  into  the  west  country,  and  there  spent  some  months  in  slowly  rebuild- 
ing the  shattered  fabric  of  his  power.     The  Isle  of  Athelney,  then  surrounded 


[By  R.  Caton  Woodville 

PAYING  DANEGELD 

Attacks  by  Viking  raiders  had  often  been  bought  off  during  the  ninth  century,  but  the  first  national 

collection  of  Danegeld  was  made  in  99T,  by  the  persuasion  of  Sigeric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 

pacify  the  victors  after  the  battle  of  Maldon.    This  levy  became  a  permanent  tax  to  bribe  the  invaders 

or  to  furnish  resistance  to  them,  and  finally  developed  into  a  fund  for  national  defence 


[By  F.  Gillett,  R.I. 
FAMINE   IN  THE  DAYS  OF  ETHELRED 
Famine,  which  must  have  been  a  constant  menace  in  districts  exposed  to  plunderers  and  invaders, 
visited  the  whole  of  England  with  such  severity  in  the  year  1005  that  Sweyn's  fleet  retired  to  Den- 
mark.    At  such  times  the  peasants  suffered  the  most  terribly,  since  they  relied  almost  entirely  upon 
the  product  of  their  own  scanty  fields  for  support 
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[By  Allan  Stewart 
BRIAN  BORU  AS  AN  OUTLAW 
The  Northmen  established  themselves  firmly  in  Minister,  c.  930,  and  Mahon,  King  of  North  Munster, 
was  forced  to  retreat  with  his  tribe,  the  Dalcassians,  into  the  mountains  of  Clare,  where  he  carried  on 
a  fitful  warfare  against  the  Vikings.  Hardships  at  length  induced  him  to  make  a  humiliating  peace, 
but  his  younger  brother,  Brian,  retired  to  the  woods  with  a  very  small  following  and  lived  as  an  outlaw 
until  Mahon  joined  with  him  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  invaders 
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[By  Dudley  Tennant 
THE  MEETING  OF  KENNETH  AND  FENELLA,  993 
Kenneth  III  of  Scotland  was  one  of  the  ablest  but  most  unscrupulous  rulers  of  his  day.  Endeavouring 
to  put  aside  the  Tanist  law  of  succession,  by  which  descent  was  traced  through  the  female  line,  he 
secretly  murdered  the  rightful  heir  in  favour  of  his  son  Malcolm.  Later  he  was  troubled  with  remorse 
for  his  crimes  and  undertook  pilgrimages.  Having  wandered  to  the  Mearns,  he  turned  aside  toward 
the  castle  of  Fettercairn  and  was  murdered  by  its  owner,  Fenella,  whose  son  he  had  formerly  executed 

by  impassable  marshes,  became  his  watch-tower  and  asylum,  where  he  kept 
an  eye  on  the  movements  of  Guthrum  and  made  his  plans  for  the  campaign 
which  was  to  win  him  back  his  realm.  A  genuine  relic  of  the  Athelney  days  is 
preserved  at  Oxford,  the  beautiful  jewel  which  was  found  not  far  from  the  fort 
and  which  bears  an  English  inscription,  showing  that  "Alfred  had  me  wrought". 
It  was,  no  doubt,  dropped  by  the  king  in  those  fateful  anxious  days,  to  be  picked 
up  again  after  a  lapse  of  eight  hundred  years. 

When  the  spring  came  round,  Alfred  was  ready  for  his  counter-attack. 
Suddenly  appearing  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  he  attacked  Guthrum 
and  his  army  at  Edington  in  Wiltshire,  with  surprising  results,  for  the  Danes 
were  utterly  defeated  and  driven  in  headlong  rout  to  their  base  at  Chippenham. 
Here  they  were  closely  beset  and  in  a  fortnight  forced  to  surrender.  The  con- 
ditions imposed  by  Alfred  were  that  the  host  should  quit  Wessex  and  that 
Guthrum  and  his  principal  followers  should  accept  Christianity  and  be  baptised. 
No  such  victory  had  been  won  by  the  English  since  the  Vikings  had  first  begun 
to  harass  the  British  Isles  ;  Alfred  had  not  only  saved  Wessex,  but  had  for  the 
time  being  established  an  ascendancy  over  the  Danes,  which  gave  him  time  to 
recuperate  after  the  disasters  of  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Guthrum  took  at 
the  font  the  new  name  of  Athelstan,  was  hospitably  entertained  a  little  later  at 
Wedmore*  in  Somersetshire,  and  finally  made  his  way  to  East  Anglia,  where 
he  ruled  the  Danish  colony  for  some  years  with  the  title  of  king. 

*The  idea  that  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Wedmore  rests' on  a  misapprehension. 
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rolling   back  the  tide   of  bar- 
Englishmen 


SAXON  NECKLACE 
This  necklace,  found  in  Lincolnshire,  is  composed 
of  amber,  glass,  coloured  paste,  and  pottery  beads 


The  apprenticeship  of  the  West 
Saxon  king  was  now  over.  He  had 
become  a  man  of  mark,  a  second 
Arthur 

barism  and  heathenism 
took  courage  when  they  heard  of  his 
achievements,  and  the  minor  princes 
of  Britain  began  to  think  of  him  as  a 
possible  powerful  protector. 

(IV)  The  Work  of  Alfred 
It  was  not  only  as  a  victorious 
general  that  Alfred  served  his  day  and 
generation.  Equally  well  known  is  his 
work  as  ruler,  organiser,  legislator, 
and  man  of  letters.  There  was  in  him 
a  rare  conjunction  of  idealism  and 
common  sense.  His  aims  were  lofty 
and  finely  inspired,  but  living  in  an 
age  when  life  too  closely  resembled 
that  savage  existence  described  by 
the  philosopher  as  "poor,  nasty, 
brutish,  and  short",  he  was  forced 
to  rest  content  with  much  that  was 
but  second  best,  and  to  accept  things 
as  he  found  them.  Neither  in  Church 
nor  in  State  was  he  able  to  hand  on  an 
ideal  England  to  his  successors,  but  he 
arrested  the  course  of  the  impending  ruin,  kept  alive  a  tradition  of  patriotism 
and  piety,  and  left  a  name  that  was  full  of  encouragement  for  all  good  men. 
Alfred's  reforms  touched  every  side  of  the  national  life.  What  he  did  for  the 
army  is  matter  of  conjecture  rather  than  of  exact  knowledge,  but  it  would  seem 
to  be  true  that  he  borrowed  from  the  Danes  their  system  of  fortification,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  his  reign  every  important  place  in  Wessex  was  strongly  defended 
against  attack  and  garrisoned  at  need  by  the  richer  landowners  of  the  district. 
He  is  also  commonly  regarded,  and  not  without  good  reason,  as  the  father  of 
the  English  navy.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  before  his  day  than  the  immunity 
enjoyed  by  the  Viking  fleets  in  their  raids  upon  these  islands.  Occasionally,  it 
might  be,  they  would  be  broken  up  by  storms,  like  that  which  destroyed  a 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels  off  Swanage  in  877,  but  we  do  not  often  find 
them  confronted  on  their  own  element  by  hostile  forces,  and  the  command 
of  the  waters  around  Britain  was  certainly  theirs.  It  was  Alfred  who  first 
checked  this  freedom,  notably  by  building  ships  of  a  new  pattern,  longer 
and  higher,  swifter  and  steadier  than  the  Viking  craft.  Thus  did  the  idea 
first  emerge  that  England,  as  an  island  realm,  must  be  defended  at  sea  and 
not  on  land,  and  that  her  frontiers  lie  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  English 
Channel. 

In  the  administration  of  the  law  Alfred  showed  the  liveliest  interest.  He 
took  care  to  have  the  judgments  of  the  local  courts  of  law  reported  to  him,  and 
in  his  zeal  for  justice  would  require  an  explanation  of  any  that  seemed  to  him 
crooked  and  unfair.  The  ignorance  of  the  royal  officials  especially  aroused  his 
wrath  ;  they  must  learn,  he  said,  to  read  the  text-books  which  prescribed  their 
duties,  or  else  resign,  as  incompetent,  their  valuable  offices.  He  was  himself  the 
author  of  a  well-known  code  of  laws,  which  was  based  upon  the  similar  com- 
pilations of  his  predecessors,  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  Ine  of  Wessex  and  Offa  of 
Mercia.     Although   Alfred's  own  tastes  and   studies  are   reflected    in   the  long 
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quotations  from  the  Bible  and,  in  particular,  from  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the 
body  of  the  code  is  traditional  and  in  no  sense  revolutionary  ;  indeed,  the  King 
tells  us  that  he  has  relied  much  on  the  counsel  of  his  "wise  men"  and  that  he 
has  not  ventured  to  incorporate  many  of  his  own  ideas,  lest  succeeding  ages 
should  not  agree  with  him.  Yet,  so  far  as  the  ancient  tribal  usages,  such  as  that 
of  the  blood-feud,  might  be  modified  to  suit  Christian  ideas,  Alfred  was  not 
slow  to  do  so  ;  the  "mild  heartedness"  of  Christianity  was  to  soften  the  rigour 
of  primitive  law. 

But  the  intellectual  vitality  and  the  wide  range  of  interests  of  Alfred  did 
not  allow  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  tasks  generally  set  for  themselves  by 
successful  rulers.  He  had  an  eager,  fertile  mind  ;  his  desire  to  know  was 
insatiable,  and  his  will  to  help  was  undaunted.  Among  other  tasks  he  set  him- 
self to  raise  the  deplorably  low  level  of  culture  among  his  fellow-Englishmen. 
He  had  the  zeal  for  education  of  the  self-taught  man,  determined  that  others 
should  have  the  advantages  which  he  did  not  enjoy.  For  his  helpers  he  had 
perforce  to  look  beyond  the  bounds  of  Wessex,  where  not  a  scholar  was  now  to 
be  found.  Mercia  was  able  to  produce  a  few  men  of  learning,  but  it  was  from 
foreign  teachers  that  he  hoped  to  get  the  most  valuable  assistance,  and  his 
hospitality  and  generosity  to  this  class  were  beyond  telling.  Three,  in  par- 
ticular, served  him  well,  namely,  John  the  Old-Saxon,  Grimbald  from  Frank- 
land,  and  Asser,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Asser  came,  as  he  tells  us,  from  the 
westernmost  limits  of  Wales,  where,  in  the  ancient  Menevia,  a  tradition  of 
learning,  fed  by  intercourse  with  Ireland,  still  lived  on,  and  he  amply  repaid 
whatever  debt  we  may  conceive  he  owed  to  the  king  by  painting  in  the  well- 
known  Life  a  full-length  portrait  which  preserves  the  lineaments  of  Alfred  the 
Great  for  ever.  If  we  know  a  good  deal  more  of  the  habits  and  views  and  person- 
ality of  this  king  than  of  those  of  others  of  his  age  and  race,  it  is  through  the 
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A  MURAL  PAINTING 

This  curious  representation  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  of  the  naming  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  dates 

from  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation 
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devotion  of  Asser  to  his  "venerable    lord   and   most  pious  governor  of  all  the 
Christians  of  the  isle  of  Britain". 

Although  Alfred  of  necessity  employed  clerics  for  the  educational  work 
which  he  planned,  and  although  no  one  can  doubt  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  it  was  not  Church  reform  which  he  had  specially  in  view.  Religion 
had,  indeed,  sunk  low  in  a  land  in  which  there  were  scarcely  any  monasteries 
obeying  the  rule  of  their  foundation,  but  Alfred's  concern  was  for  lay  education 
and  the  general  level  of  knowledge  among  his  people.  The  school  which  he 
established  at  his  court  reflects  in  this  respect  his  ideals.  In  this  were  gathered 
together  for  instruction  the  young  sons  of  the  nobilitv  of  the  land,  with  many 
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[W.  Lawrence,  Dublin 
THE  VALLEY  OF  GLENDALOUGH,  COUNTY  WICKLOW 
A  monastic  settlement  was  founded  here  by  St.  Kelvin  in  the  seventh  century,  which  rapidly  became 
a  seat  of  learning  of  wide  renown,  but  it  suffered  much  at  different  times  from  the  Danes.  The  ruins 
have  the  collective  name  of  the  "Seven  Churches"  and  also  include  one  of  the  finest  round  towers 
in  Ireland,  while  numbers  of  interesting  monuments  and  stone  crosses  are  scattered  all  along  the  valley 

of  inferior  rank  who  showed  promise,  to  study  English  and  Latin  literature, 
and  learn  the  art  of  writing,  while  they  were  still  too  young  for  the  strenuous 
exercise  of  the  chase  and  such  other  active  pursuits  as  befitted  the  scions  of  a 
warlike  race.  A  literary,  in  short,  preceded  a  military  training,  nor  was  this 
a  bad  expedient  when  the  aim  was  to  diffuse  widely  the  bare  elements  of  know- 
ledge. It  was  out  of  the  needs  of  this  school,  in  which  Alfred's  youngest  son 
was  a  pupil,  that  the  king's  literary  work  developed.  Text-books  were  needed 
for  the  reading  of  English,  and  as  none  that  was  suitable  existed,  Alfred  set 
himself,  with  the  indispensable  aid  of  his  literary  helpers,  to  turn  into  English 
works  written  in  Latin  which  seemed  useful  for  the  purpose.  It  is  characteristic 
of  him  that  the  books  he  selected  were  either  edifying  or  informing,  for  a  practical, 
common-sense  piety  and  an  endless  interest  in  facts  were  two  of  the  most  salient 
features  of  his  character.  The  Dialogues  and  the  Pastoral  Care  of  Pope  Gregory  I 
supplied  religious  instruction,  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  by  the  Italian 
philosopher  Boethius,  reflexion,  in  the  true  classical  spirit,  upon  the  problems 
of  life.    On  the  other  side,  general  history  and  geography  were  furnished  by  the 


[By  R.  Cat  on  Woodvillc 

MALACHY  FELLING  THE  MUNSTER  CORONATION  TREE 

Brian  Boru,  King  of  Munster,  had  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the  Leinster  kingdom  and  inflamed 

the  warlike  spirit  of  the  sovereign,  Malachy.     Leading  a  raid  into  Brian's  territory,  the  king  came 

to  Adair,  and  ordered  an  ancient  tree,  under  which  the  Dalcassian  kings  had  been  crowned  from 

immemorial  ages,  to  be  destroyed.     He  is  here  seen  giving  the  first  strokes  himself 
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Universal  History,  written  in  the  age  of  St.  Augustine  by  his  friend  Orosius, 
while  the  special  needs  of  English  folk  were  amply  and  satisfyingly  met  by  a 
version  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History.  Nor  was  this  the  only  service  which 
Alfred  rendered  to  English  history.  The  common  original  of  the  various  "Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicles"  goes  back  to  this  reign,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  compiled  under  his  eye,  from  the  older  annals  of  the  house,  from 
folk  songs  and  legends,  and,  for  his  own  time,  from  his  personal  experience  and 
recollection.  We  have  the  best  evidence  of  the  solidity  of  the  structure  raised 
by  Alfred,  roughly  hewn  and  primitive  though  it  was,  in  the  way  in  which  it 
stood  the  shock  of  the  renewed  Viking  raids  at  the  end  of  his  reign.  During  the 
three  years  893-5  pirate  leaders  again  led  armies  through  the  length  and  breadth 


[By  J.  R.  Skelton 


THE  MEETING  OF  CANUTE  AND  EDMUND  IRONSIDE,   1016 
After  a  long  struggle  Edmund  was  defeated  by  Canute  at  Assandun  (Ashington)  in  1016,  through  the 
treachery  of  his  ally  Edric  Streona.     He  then  fled  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  into  Gloucestershire, 
whither  Canute  followed  him,  but  an  unexpected  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  tribute  and  lands 
were  ceded  to  the  Danes.     The  two  kings  met  on  the  Isle  of  Olney,  near  Deerhurst,  where  they 

exchanged  pledges  and  hostages 
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[By  Ernest  Prater 
ETHELRED  THE  UNREADY  EMBARKING  FOR  NORMANDY,  1013 
Sweyn  of  Denmark  came  over  with  a  great  army  in  the  summer  of  1013  and  was  accepted  as  king 
by  the  Anglo-Danes.  He  then  marched  south  and  besieged  Ethelred  in  London  without  success, 
but  when  Wessex  and  other  shires  acknowledged  him  the  Londoners  sent  in  their  submission.  By 
this  time  Ethelred  had  retired  to  his  ships  at  Greenwich,  where  he  plundered  the  countryside,  until 
at  mid-winter,  after  spending  Christmas  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  fled  to  Normandy 

of  Southern  England,  and  the  former  days  of  ruin  and  rapine  seemed  to  be 
fully  returned.  But  there  was  a  vital  difference.  Under  the  leadership  of  Alfred 
the  English  showed  a  bold  front  to  the  foe,  defeated  him  at  sea,  and  in  the  open 
field,  held  the  fortresses  of  Wessex  firmly  against  him,  captured  his  camps,  and 
seized  his  ships  and  the  booty  these  gathered  together.  Notwithstanding  the  help 
of  the  Danish  settlers  in  East  Anglia,  Essex,  and  Northumbria,  the  attack  was 
finally  driven  off,  Wessex  remained  intact,  and  it  'was  at  peace  when  in  899 
(or  900)  death  closed  the  career  of  the  heroic  king. 


CHAPTER    VII 

THE    EXPANSION    OF    WESSEX 

Professor  Sir  JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A., 

D.Litt.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  D.Litt.  (Wales),  Hon.  D.Litt.  (Manchester),  F.D.A.. 
Emeritus  Prof,  of  Hist,  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor 

(I)  The  Struggle  for  the  Danelaw 

ALFRED'S  successful  stand  against  the  Danes  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  their  colonisation  of  the  North  and  East  of  England  was  perma- 
nent and  brought  into  the  life  of  the  country  potent  influences  which  were  never 
afterwards  eliminated.  For  good  or  for  evil,  England  was  now  half-Scandinavian 
and  its  future  history  is  deeply  coloured  by  the  alien  dye  now  introduced.  No 
doubt  the  descendants  of  Alfred  were  able,  in  virtue  of  his  initial  successes,  to 
win  further  political  triumphs,  until  the  whole  of  the  Danelaw,  the  region  occu- 
pied by  the  foreigners,  finally  acknowledged  their  authority  and  the  kings  of 


i 

[By  W.  P.  Caton  Woodville 
SCOTTISH  TROOPS  ENTERING  EDINBURGH,  1018 
It  is  said  that  when  Athelstan  invaded  Scotland  in  933  he  established  a  garrison  in  Edinburgh  (Edwin's 
town),  which  was  subsequently  recalled  owing  to  troubles  in  England,  and  that  the  city  then  remained 
unclaimed  until  Lothian  was  formally  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  by  Adulf,  in  Canute's  reign, 
when  it  became  the  capital,  not  only  of  the  new  province,  but  eventually  of  the  kingdom  as  a  whole 
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By  Allan  Stewart 


EDRIC  STRE0NA  LEAVES  THE  PRESENCE  OF  CANUTE 
Edric  Streona  is  one  of  the  few  traitors  mentioned  in  Saxon  annals.  During  the  war  between  Edmund 
Ironside  and  Canute  he  changed  sides  three  times,  eventually  adhering  to  Canute.  Coming  to  claim 
his  reward  after  Canute's  accession  he  was  told  ambiguously  that  he  would  get  what  he  deserved. 
It  was  therefore  with  perturbation  that  he  and  his  friends,  Norman,  Ethelweard,  and  Ethelmar, 
left  the  hall.     Their  fears  were  justified.     All  were  executed  by  the  king's  orders  (1017) 


Wessex  had  become  unquestioned  kings  of  all  England.  But  the  division 
between  the  two  races  was  not  thereby  wiped  out  ;  it  was  merely  smoothed 
over.  English  and  Danish  England  differed  in  traditions  and  sympathies  and 
a  crisis  always  brought  out,  as  drought  reveals  the  course  of  a  forgotten  road, 
the  original  line  of  cleavage.  Thus  did  it  become  possible  for  England  to  accept 
for  many  years  a  Danish  dynasty  and,  at  a  later  stage,  to  acquiesce  in  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

The  regions  affected  by  this  foreign  settlement  are  all  to  be  found  north  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Chester  to  London.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  characteristic 
Danish  and  Norse  place-names,  the  "-bys"  and  "-thorpes",  which  take  the 
place  of  the  English  "-ham"  and  "-ton",  the  "tofts"  and  "thwaites"  and  "garths" 
of  the  North,  the  places  which  tell  of  the  presence  of  Grim  and  Orm  and  Ketill 
and  their  kin.  Tried  by  this  test,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  North  Lan- 
cashire are  revealed  as  the  scene  of  a  widespread  Norse  settlement  of  which  there 
is  no  recorded  history  ;  it  extended  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Wirral  peninsula, 
in  which  names  of  this  origin  are  particularly  abundant.  On  the  other  side  of 
Northern  England  Danish  influence  is  but  faintly  marked  in  the  ancient  Bernicia, 
which  preserved  its  English  characteristics  for  generations.  But  south  of  the 
Tees  it  is  another  story.  Place-names,  history,  and  local  institutions  alike 
indicate  that  Deira  was  very  thoroughly  settled,  its  "Ridings"  are  Danish  divisions 
Selby,  Whitby,  Bishopthorpe,  and  many  a  Kirby  show  where  the  Vikings  made 
their  home.     The  next  Danish  district  to  be  noticed  is  that  known  as  the  Five 
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Boroughs  from  its  chief  towns,  Lincoln,  Stamford,  Derby,  Nottingham  and 
Leicester.  No  area  was  more  completely  submerged  by  the  tide  of  invasion 
than  Lincolnshire.  Like  Yorkshire,  it  is  divided  into  "ridings."  ;  the  "-bys" 
lie  thick  upon  the  soil,  with  Grim'sby  at  their  head,  and  it  is  notable  that  it 
was  by  this  path  that  Sweyn  Forkbeard  entered  England  in  1013.  The  Five 
Boroughs  had  as  their  south-western  boundary  for  many  miles  the  ancient 
Roman  highway  which  was  still  in  use  under  the  name  of  Watling  Street  ;  beyond 
this  was  English  Mercia,  in  which  little  trace  of  Danish  influence  has  been  dis- 
covered.   To  the  east  lay  the  Danish  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  founded  by  Guthrum 


[By  M.  MacKinlay 
THE  FATEFUL' GAME  OF  CHESS  AT  BRIAN  BORU'S  HALL,  1013 
Maolmua,  usurping  King  of  Leinster,  was  Brian's  guest  at  an  entertainment  at  Kincora,  where  he 
happened  to  watch  Murrogh,  Brian's  eldest  son,  at  a  game  of  chess,  and  advised  his  opponent  to  a 
move  which  lost  Murrogh  the  game.  Bitter  words  followed,  and  Maolmua  set  out  for  Leinster  without 
taking  leave  of  any  of  the  household.  This  quarrel  led  to  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  where  Brian  was 
killed,  but  where  the  power  of  Maolmua  and  his  Danish  confederates  was  broken 

after  his  discomfiture  in  878,  and  including  Essex  and,  possibly,  the  area  around 
Cambridge  and  Danish  Huntingdon. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Danes  of  this  extensive  region  were,  at 
the  death  of  Alfred,  all  obstinately  pagan.  The  example  of  Guthrum  had  been 
followed  widely  ;  East  Anglia  and  Deira  were  both  Christian  kingdoms  at  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century.  Thus  the  West-Saxon  advance  which  has  now  to  be 
described  was  purely  political  and  involved  no  change  of  religion.  Its  essence 
was  the  subordination  of  the  Danish  colonists,  themselves  in  many  cases 
the  lords  of  English  serfs  and  cottagers,  to  the  authority  of  the  Kings  of 
Wessex.     The  first  step  in  this  direction  was,  in  fact,   taken  by  Alfred  himself  ; 
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From  the  painting  by  A.  Forcsiier]  [By  courtesy  of  the  Keeper  of  London  Museum 

CANUTE  CONVEYING  SHIPS  ROUND  LONDON,   MAY,   1016 

Edmund  Ironside's  kingdom  was  at  first  hardly  larger  than  London  itself,  but  he  garrisoned  the 

city  and  marched  into  Wessex,  where  the  English  rose  in  his  behalf.     Canute  meanwhile  besieged 

London  and  cut  a  canal  round  Southwark  to  convey  his  ships  to  the  Upper  Thames,  but  citizens 

withstood   him   until   Edmund   distracted   him   from   the   siege 


in  886  he  took  advantage  of  a 
revolt  of  Guthrum  to  seize 
London  and  the  district  to  the 
north-west,  thereby  greatly 
strengthening  his  position,  for 
London  became  one  of  his  chief 
fortresses,  a  centre  of  trade  as 
of  old,  and  a  place  for  the  coining 
of  money.  Thus  did  England's 
chief  city  and  proudest  emporium 
rise  for  a  second  time,  phoenix- 
like, from  her  ashes  ;  her  career 
was  henceforth  unchecked.  The 
great  figure  in  the  story  of  the 
reconquest  of  the  Danelaw  is, 
however,  Alfred's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Edward  the  Elder,  who 
at  his  death  in  925  had  won 
back  England  as  far  as  the 
Humber,  and  acquired  a  far- 
reaching  sovereignty  over  the 
other  princes  of  Britain. 

Edward,  though  without  his 
father's  interest  in  learning  and 
education,  was  on  the  military 
side  a  worthy  son  of  Alfred.  His 
earlier  years  as  king  were  spent 
in  repelling  Danish  attacks  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  new  settle- 
ments, and  reflected  the  restless- 
ness of  men  who,  in  becoming 
householders  and  farmers,  had 
not  quite  shaken  off  the  old 
predatory  habits.  At  this  time 
Mercia  (separated  by  Watling 
Street  from  the  Danelaw)  was 
not  under  his  direct  rule,  for 
Alfred  had  given  it,  with  his  new 
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[Gte.  Philip  S"  Sen,  Lu. 

SCOTLAND  BEFORE  1066 
Canute's  contemporary  Malcolm  II  secured  important 
acquisitions  for  Scotland  both  in  political  influence  and 
in  territory,  which  included  the  district  of  Lothian. 
Malcolm  Canmore  was  Malcolm  II's  great-grandson, 
who  defeated  and  succeeded  Macbeth 
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acquisition  of  London,  to  his  son-in-law  Ethelred,  and  Ethelred,  aided  by  his 
heroic  wife,  her  father's  eldest  child,  the  lady  Ethelfled,  governed  it  in  semi- 
independence,  though  with  the  official  title  of  alderman,  and  not  of  king.  Yet 
the  independent  position  of  Ethelred  and  his  wife  did  not  prevent  Edward  from 
giving  them  substantial  assistance  in  their  struggle  with  the  Danes,  and,  when 
Ethelred  died,  he  took  London  and  Oxford  into  his  own  hands,  leaving  to  his 
sister  the  region  between  Gloucester  and  Chester.  Working  side  by  side,  the 
two  achieved  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  very  striking  results.  The  policy 
adopted  was  to  extend  to  Mercia  and  the  East  the  plan  of  building  fortresses 
which    had    been    so  successful  in  Wessex  ;     each  fortress  became  a  powerful 

centre  of  English 
ascendancy,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Danish 
settlers,  not  yet  consoli- 
dated into  strong  states, 
yielded  everywhere  to  the 
English  arms.  Ethelfled 
built  fortresses  at  Bridg- 
north, Tamworth,  Stafford, 
Warwick  and  Eddisbury  in 
Cheshire ;  then  advanced 
to  the  conquest  of  Derby 
and  Leicester,  and  was 
preparing  for  further  tri- 
umphs when  her  career 
was  cut  short  by  death. 
Her  fame  had  reached  as 
far  as  Ireland,  where  the 
chroniclers  record  the 
death  of  "the  celebrated 
queen  of  the  Saxons". 
Meanwhile,  Edward 
had  fortified  Hertford, 
Witham,  Bedford,  Tow- 
ester  and  Maldon  ;  Col- 
chester,  Huntingdon 
Northampton,  East  Anglia, 
Cambridge,  Stamford,  Not- 
tingham and  Lincoln  sub- 
mitted to  him  in  quick 
succession,  and,  on  the 
death  of  his  sister,  he  took 
over  her  territories  also, 
so  that  his  authority  now 
reached  as  far  as  the  Mer- 
sey, the  Peak  and  Humber. 


From  the  picture]  [By  R.  Smirke,  R.A. 

CANUTE  REBUKING  HIS  FLATTERING  COURTIERS 
Canute,  it  is  said,  was  once  addressed  as  "Lord  and  master  of 
the  sea  as  well  as  of  the  land."  He  thereupon  conveyed  his 
chair  to  the  shore  when  the  tide  was  rising,  and  forbade  the 
waves  to  come  nearer.  When  they  had  splashed  over  his  feet 
he  turned  and  rebuked  his  courtiers,  saying  that  God  alone 
ruled  heaven,  earth,  and  sea.     There  is  little  foundation  for  the 

story  that  he  never  again  wore  his  crown  after  this  event 


Edward's  progress  as 
a  conqueror  had  been  rapid,  but  this  very  fact  shows  that  it  involved  no 
displacement  of  the  Danish  population.  The  case  of  Cambridge  is 
typical  ;  "the  host  which  belonged  to  Cambridge  chose  him  as  their  special 
lord  and  protector  and  confirmed  it  with  oaths,  which  he  prescribed  for 
them".  He  was  sole  king  as  far  as  his  conquests  extended  (for  the  Danish  realm 
of  East  Anglia  now  came  to  an  end),  but  the  Viking  folk  and  the  Viking  insti- 
tutions remained  and  were  for  generations  a  dissident  factor  in  the  land.  So 
signal,  however,  was  Edward's  triumph  that  the  other  rulers  of  Britain  recog- 
nised in  him  a  master  whose  good  will  it  was  desirable  to  acquire  in  order  that 


[By  Harry  Payne 
CANUTE'S  ANGER  AT  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  A  NUN 
Canute  ruled  by  policy  rather  than  by  force,  and  his  reign  was  one  of  law  and  order.  His  efforts  to  con- 
ciliate public  opinion  are  shown  most  clearly  by  his  dealings  with  Church  affairs.      He  was  ostentatious 
in  his  religion  and  punished  ecclesiastical  as  severely  as  civil  offences.     To  work  on  Sunday  or  to 
marry  a  nun  provoked  his  anger  as  much  as  rioting  or  theft 
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he  might  not  attack  them.  Howel  the  Good  and  other  lesser  chieftains  of  Wales 
had  accepted  him  as  lord  when  he  took  over  Mercia  and,  when  he  reached  Bake- 
well  in  Derbyshire,  we  are  told  that  the  kings  of  the  North,  even  Constantine, 
the  ruler  of  distant  Scotland,  "took  him  for  father  and  for  lord".  It  was  thus 
a  proud  position  which  he  handed  on  to  his  son  Athelstan  when  in  925  he  died 
at  Farndon  on  the  Dee,  whither  he  had  been  drawn  by  a  local  revolt,  in  which 
Danes  and  Welshmen  were  both  concerned. 

Athelstan  is  a  conspicuous  figure  among  the  successors  of  Alfred.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  his  grandfather's  darling  and  to  have  been  invested  by  him 
at  a  tender  age  with  a  scarlet  mantle,  a  jewelled  belt,  and  a  sword  in  a  golden 


■ffi   ■■  ;,"'^r 


[By  A .  Webb 
HAROLD  HAREFOOT'S  BODY  FOUND  BY  THE  THAMES,  1040 
After  Canute's  death  in  1035  there  were  many  supporters  of  his  illegitimate  son,  Harold  Harefoot, 
since  the  true  heir,  Hardicanute,  was  then  in  Denmark.  Harold  died  in  1040,  just  when  his  brother 
was  preparing  an  invasion.  His  body  was  buried  at  Westminster,  but  after  Hardicanute's  accession 
it  was  exhumed  (according  to  one  account  it  was  beheaded)  and  was  cast  on  to  the  marshy  river 
bank.     It  then  floated  about  until  buried  by  some  Danes  at  St.  Olaf's  Church,  Southwark 

scabbard  as  tokens  of  future  greatness.  His  reign  in  no  wise  belied  these  fond 
anticipations.  Building  on  the  foundations  laid  down  by  Edward,  he  carried 
the  reconquest  of  the  Danelaw  a  step  further  by  marching  upon  York  and  putting 
an  end  to  the  Danish  kingdom  of  Deira.  Not  content  with  the  submission  of 
King  Constantine  of  Scotland,  he  attacked  that  country  with  a  joint  naval  and 
military  force  which  penetrated  into  regions  never  yet  visited  by  the  English  ; 
the  fleet  went  as  far  as  Caithness.  It  is  not  strange  that  Athelstan  assumes  high 
sounding  titles,  calling  himself  "Monarch  of  all  Britain",  "Emperor  of  the 
Northumbrians,  ruler  of  the  pagans,  champion  of  the  Britons",  and,  borrowing 
the  Greek  word  for  king,  "Basileus  of  the  English  and  Emperor  of  the  kings  and 
nations  dwelling  within  the  bounds  of  Britain".  Language  was  difficult  to  find 
in  which  adequately  to  describe  the  unprecedented  height  of  greatness  to  which 
Athelstan  had   attained.      Other   evidences   of  his  power  were  the  presence  at 
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his  court  of  the  subject  princes  of  the  West,  who  are  found  at  this  time, 
contrary  to  all  precedent,  witnessing  the  royal  grants  of  land  and  the  influence 
he  exercised  on  the  Continent,  where  he  married  his  sisters  into  the  greatest 
families  of  the  day. 

But  there  was  danger  in  the  rapidity  of  Athelstan's  triumphs  ;  the  re- 
action was  sure  to  follow.  In  937  a  powerful  alliance  was  forged  against  him; 
Constantine  of  Scotland, 
the  King  of  Strathclyde, 
the  Danes  of  Dublin  and 
of  York  gathered  a  great 
host  together  which  was 
to  shatter  for  ever  this 
brand  new  empire  and 
restore  the  Danish  ascend- 
ancy in  the  island. 
Athelstan  survived 
this  peril ;  at  "Brunan- 
burh",  of  which  the  site 
cannot  be  fixed,  he  met 
the  confederacy,  at  the 
head  of  a  force  of  Mercians 
and  West  Saxons,  and 
inflicted  upon  it  a  crushing 
defeat.  But  the  victory 
was  hard -won,  as  the 
English  ballad  shows  which 
preserved  the  memory  of 
this  fight  for  later  genera- 
tions ;  it  began  at  sunrise, 
when  "God's  candle  bright, 
the  eternal  Lord's,"  showed 
itself  in  the  sky,  and 
lasted  "until  the  noble 
creature  sank  to  its  set- 
ting." Though  the  objects 
of  the  league  were  not 
attained,  and  Athelstan 
remained  powerful  until 
his  death  in  939,  the 
Danes  were  humbled  by 
the  victory,  not  crushed, 
and  were  ready  to  revolt 
at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity. 

Athelstan  left  no  son, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his 
younger  brother  Edmund. 
The  troublous  reign  of  this  youthful  ruler  showed  that  the  English  ascendancy 
had  been  seriously  shaken.  Danish  Northumbria  again  set  up  kings  ;  Danish 
Mercia  fell  from  its  allegiance  ;  Tamworth  was  carried  by  storm.  It  is  true 
that  Edmund  showed  the  courage  and  energy  of  his  house  and  did  much  to 
retrieve  these  disasters,  but  the  fact  that  he  came  to  terms  with  the  new  King 
of  Scotland,  Malcolm,  son  of  Constantine,  as  a  useful  ally  against  the  Danes,  is 
clear  proof  that  Athelstan's  pose  of  universal  sovereignty  had  ceased  to  be 
practical  politics  ;  Scotland  was  needed  as  a  friend  and  could  no  longer  be 
treated  as  a  vassal.     The  attempt  to  make  England  an  undivided  realm  had, 


[By  Ernest  Prater 
KING  CANUTE  AND  THE  POET 
Canute  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  minstrels  were  always 
welcomed  by  him.  Among  the  poets  who  came  to  his  court  was 
Othere  the  Black,  an  Icelander,  who  was  cordially  received  on 
the  evening  of  his  arrival  by  the  king,  to  whom  he  recited  a 
poem,  amid  great  applause,  on  the  following  day 
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in  fact,  been  premature  ;  provincial  feeling  was  too  strong  for  any  such  heroic 
measure,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  among  the  leaders  of  the  York- 
shire Danes  at  this  time  was  Wulfstan,  their  English  archbishop.  East  Anglia 
illustrates  the  same  point  ;  this  ancient  kingdom  retained  its  unity  and  pro- 
vincial independence  under  another  name,  for  it  was  ruled  at  this  period  by 
earls  (earl  being  the  Danish  equivalent  of  alderman),  whose  power  was  little  short 
of  regal.  Indeed,  Athelstan  of  East  Anglia  was  jestingly  known  as  the  Half-King. 
Edmund  perished  in  a  palace  brawl  and  his  work  was  taken  up  by  his  brother 
Edred,  a  third  son  of  Edward  the  Elder.     It  was  a  strange  fatality  of  the  house 


From  the  painting]  [By  George  Cattermole 

MACBETH   INSTRUCTS  THE   MURDERERS  OF  DUNCAN,    1040 
Malcolm  II  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Duncan.      Macbeth,  who  had  by  Scottish  law  an  equally 
good  claim  and  had  also  private  wrongs  to  avenge,  had  Duncan  assassinated,  and  seized  the  crown. 
He  ruled  firmly  and  justly  until  he  was  attacked  by  Duncan's  son,  Malcolm.     In  the  civil  war  that 
followed,  after  an  indecisive  battle  round  the  hill-fort  at  Dunsinane,   Macbeth  was  defeated  and 

killed  at  Lumpharnan,  1057 

of  Alfred  that,  at  this  critical  stage  in  its  history,  when  so  much  had  yet  to  be 
done  to  bring  about  the  final  assimilation  of  the  foreign  element  in  English 
life,  its  members  were  short-lived  and  were  snatched  away  by  death  before  they 
had  time  to  build  anything  enduringly.  During  a  period  of  little  more  than 
fifty  years,  viz.,  from  925  to  978,  England  had  six  kings,  of  whom  four  died 
without  children.  Edred,  in  spite  of  chronic  ill-health,  plays  no  bad  part  in  the 
history  of  the  time  ;  in  particular,  he  made  an  end  for  ever  of  the  separate  Danish 
kingdom  of  York.  But  this  achievement  was  immediately  followed  by  his 
death  (955). 

(II)  The  Age  of  Dunstan 
The  conspicuous  figure  of  English  life  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century 
is  neither  king  nor  earl,  but  the  churchman  whom  English  public  opinion  insisted 


[By  R.  Caton  Woodville 
EARL  GODWIN  SAILS  UNDER  LONDON  BRIDGE,  1052 
In  the  spring  of  1052  Godwin  appeared  with  a  small  fleet  off  Dungeness  and,  joining  Harold  with 
nine  ships  from  Ireland,  sailed  eastward  along  the  coast,  levying  contributions  and  collecting  sailors. 
When  they  entered  the  Thames  the  fifty  royal  ships  collected  against  them  dared  not  offer  battle. 
Godwin  had  many  supporters  and  the  Londoners  in  especial  favoured  him  and  allowed  his  vessels 
to  pass   under  the   bridge   unmolested,  so   that  the  exiles  eventually  recovered  their  lost  dignities 

without  bloodshed 
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on  canonising  after  his  death  as  St.  Dunstan.  His  prominence  in  history  does 
not  seem  to  be  due  to  any  ascertained  political  services,  nor  yet  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical reforms  associated  with  his  name  in  some  quarters  ;  it  represents  the 
triumph  of  a  personality.  While  we  know  where  his  sympathies  lay  in  the 
party  conflicts  of  his  time,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  definite  political  achieve- 
ment which  we  can  attribute  to  him  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  manner 
of  man  he  was,  or  as  to  the  profound  impression  which  he  made  upon  his 
contemporaries. 

In  a  turbulent,  war-ridden  age,  Dunstan  had  the  temper  of  the  mystic, 
the  poet  and  the  artist. 
He  came  of  a  good  West 
Saxon  family,  well  known 
around  Glastonbury,  but 
even  in  his  schooldays  he 
was  out  of  touch  with  his 
comrades — a  triton  among 
the  minnows,  a  dreamer 
among  young  barbarians — 
and  historians  have  been 
tempted  to  discover  in 
him  traces  of  a  Celtic 
origin.  That  such  a  man 
should  be  drawn  into  the 
Church,  and  into  its  mon- 
astic side,  was  inevitable  ; 
after  youthful  struggles  and 
disappointments,  Dunstan 
became  a  monk.  His  ascetic 
devotion  was  genuine  and 
enthusiastic,  but  the  life  of 
quiet  and  leisure  brought 
out  also  other  aspects  of 
his  character  ;  he  became 
a  practised  musician,  fam- 
ous for  his  skill  upon  the 
harp,  a  worker  in  metal 
and  in  embroidery,  a  scribe 
and  an  illuminator.  His 
first  patron  was  Edmund, 
who  made  him  abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  an  ancient 
sanctuary  much  frequen- 
ted by  pilgrims,  but  other- 
wise fallen  upon  evil  days. 
Dunstan  transformed  it 
into  a  genuine  monastery 
and  established  a  school 
which  his  learning  and 
versatility  soon  made  famous.  With  the  accession  of  Edred  he  was  more 
than  ever  in  the  royal  favour;  king  and  abbot  were  very  nearly  of  an 
age  and  had  been  friends  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  Dunstan  was  offered  a 
bishopric,  which  as  yet  he  was  too  modest  to  accept,  and,  having  declined  this 
honour,  was  made  keeper  of  the  royal  treasures.  The  king's  "hoard"  was 
a  very  miscellaneous  collection  of  jewels,  ornaments,  coin,  charters,  and 
papers,  which  up  to  now  had  itinerated  with  the  court.  But  it  was  getting 
too  big  to  be  thus  carted  about  ;  in  the  time  of  Dunstan  it  filled  many  wagons, 
and    its    deposit    at    Glastonbury    was    but    a    stage    on    the   road    to    its    final 


[By  Harry  Payne 
THE  RIOT  AT  DOVER 
In  105 1  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  Edward  the  Confessor's  brother- 
in-law,  came  to  England  on  a  visit.  On  landing  at  Dover  one 
of  his  men  had  a  brawl  with  the  householder  with  whom  he  was 
billeted  and  was  killed.  Eustace  immediately  mounted  his 
retinue,  but  in  the  fight  that  followed  was  driven  from  the 
town  with  a  loss  of  seven  men.  Earl  Godwin,  ordered  by  the 
King  to  ravage  the  guilty  town,  refused,  and  was  forced  to 
retire  into  exile  in  Flanders 
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From  the  Picture]  [By  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A. 

THE  MEETING  OF  DUKE  WILLIAM  AND  HAROLD 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Godwin's  son  Harold  was  shipwrecked  upon 

the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Somme.     This  territory  belonged  to  Guv,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  who 

kept  Harold  and  his  retinue  prisoners  until  they  were  ransomed  by  his  overlord,  Duke  William  of 

Normandy,  and  conducted  to  his  Court  at  Rouen 

establishment  at  Winchester,  which  very  soon  followed.  When  this  step  was 
taken  the  English  realm  had  at  last  something  which  could  be  called  a  capital. 
The  line  of  Alfred  had  been  dying  off  so  rapidly  that,  when  Edred  died  in 
955  in  early  manhood,  there  were  no  eligible  members  of  the  royal  kin  but  the 
young  sons  of  Edmund,  Edwy  and  Edgar.  It  was  inevitable  that  trouble  should 
arise  ;  Edwy  was  crowned  king,  but  his  youth  exposed  him  to  palace  intrigues, 
and,  if  we  may  not  believe  all  the  evil  tales  told  of  him,  it  is  clear  that  Danish 
England  resented  the  rule  of  his  advisers  and  friends,  for  in  a  couple  of  years 
it  broke  into  revolt  and  chose  as  king  Edwy's  younger  brother.  For  a  little  while 
the  Thames  divided  England  into  two  kingdoms,  the  northern  being  largely 
Scandinavian  in  blood,  but  chiefly  concerned,  we  may  feel  sure,  about  its  local 
privileges  and  provincial  independence.  The  struggle  drew  Dunstan,  probably 
much  against  his  will,  into  politics  ;  either  his  convictions  or  his  old  friendships 
threw  him  into  opposition  to  Edwy  and  he  suffered  the  penalty  in  exile  across 
the  seas.  But  it  was  not  long  ere  he  returned  ;  the  movement  in  favour  of 
Edgar,  in  which  the  "Half-King"  Athelstan  was  an  active  figure,  brought  him 
back  to  England  to  fill  the  Mercian  see  of  Worcester.  This  was  but  a  stepping- 
stone  ;  he  became  Bishop  of  London,  and,  on  the  death  of  Edwy,  when  the  whole 
realm  united  in  recognition  of  Edgar,  the  way  was  open  to  him  to  attain  a  still 
higher  dignity,  that  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


From  the  Picture]  Hv  Daniel  Machse,  R.A. 

HAROLD   SWEARS   TO   SUPPORT   WILLIAM'S   CLAIM   TO   THE    ENGLISH    THRONE 
William  had  visited  England  in  1051,  and  afterwards  claimed  that  Edward  the  Confessor  promised 
him  the  succession  to  the  English  throne.     While  Harold  was  in  his  power  he  induced  him,  as  the 
price  of  his  freedom,  to  do  him  homage  and  swear,  upon  the  concealed  relics  of  holy  saints,  to  support 

his  claim  after  Edward's  death 
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LPnoto  by 

[Gibson,  Hexham 
DEDICATION  STONE 
An  interesting  dedi- 
cation stone,  of  pre- 
Conquest  date,  standing 
in  Birtley  Church, 
Northumberland 


i  Photo  by 

[Gibson,  Penzanze 
SAXON   PISCINA 
In  Merwenstow  Church, 
North    Cornwall.    Prob- 
ably the  oldest  piscina  in 
the  country 


[Photo  oy 

[Gibson,  Penzance 

WAYS  IDF.   CROSS 
This  carved  Saxon  Cross 
stands  at  the  cross  roads. 

Land's  End,  Cornwall 


Photo  by 

[Revel y,  Wantage 

SAXON    PONT 

This  curiously  carved  font 

is  to  be  seen  in  Childrey 

Church,   Wantage 


With  Edgar  as  king  and  Dunstan  as  primate,  England  passed  through  a 
period  of  settled  calm.  They  were  sixteen  uneventful  years,  the  peace  of  which 
was  brought  into  strong  relief  by  the  turbulence  and  ruin  that  followed.  Peace 
was  the  special  note  of  the  reign.  "God  him  granted,"  says  the  chronicler  of 
Edgar,  "that  he  dwelt  in  peace  the  while  that  he  lived.  .  .  .  Without  contest 
he  governed  all  that  he  himself  will'd."  What  his  West-Saxon  subjects  regarded 
as  a  weakness  was  probably  one  source  of  his  power.  He  was  accused  of  favour- 
ing foreigners  and  loving  outlandish  ways,  the  truth,  no  doubt,  being  that  he 
realised  that  equal  weight  must  be  given  to  the  English  and  to  the  Danish  element 
in  the  realm,  and  took  pains  to  conciliate  the  latter  instead  of  treating  it  as 
dangerous  and  suspect.  In  his  reign  the  Danish  trouble,  alike  in  internal  and 
external  relations,  was  no  longer  heard  of,  and  the  result  was  to  make  him  a 
very  strong  king,  unquestioned  overlord  of  the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the  Strath- 
clyde  Britons.  His  fleet  swept  the  seas  around  Britain,  and  if  vassal  princes 
no  longer  appear  in  the  royal  council,  this  is  because  of  a  change  of  policy  and 
in  no  respect  betokens  weakness  ;  the  imperial  position  of  Edgar  was  not  open 
to  doubt. 

Does  Dunstan  deserve    the    credit    of    bein<r    the    real    author    i 
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policy  and  the  statesman-pilot  of  his  reign  ?  Historians  have  not  agreed  upon 
the  answer  to  this  question,  and,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  it  is  not  easy 
to  define  the  part  which  the  archbishop  actually  played.  All  that  can  be  safely 
asserted  is  that  the  king  and  he  worked  together  in  harmony  and  with  mutual 
good  will.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  monastic  reform  which 
was  the  most  contentious  matter  to  arise  under  the  rule  of  Edgar. 

Edgar  died,  like  his  predecessors,  long  before  reaching  mature  manhood, 
not  to  speak  of  old  age.  The  crown  passed  to  his  young  children,  first  Edward, 
whose  unmerited  end  gave  him,  somewhat  strangely,  the  epithet  of  the  Martyr, 
and  then  Ethelred,  to  make  room  for  whom  his  brother  was  put  to  death  (978). 
Eor  Dunstan,  the  conciliator  and  the  patriot,  there  was  no  place  in  the  new 
atmosphere  of  strife,  and  he  retired  from  politics,  to  spend  his  last  days  in  the 
pursuits  he   loved   so  well. 


From  the  fresco]  [by  Seymow  Lucas,  R.A. 

WILLIAM  GRANTING  A  CHARTER  TO  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON 
William's  position  as  King  of  England  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  The  victory  at  Hastings  was  not 
the  conquest  of  the  realm,  and  he  had  to  propitiate  his  new  subjects  as  well  as  to  satisfy  his  greedy 
followers.  To  gain  this  object  he  left  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  unaltered  for  a  time  ;  London 
and  other  cities  were  granted  charters  confirming  their  privileges,  and  Edgar  the  Alheling  with  other 
English  nobles  were  welcomed  to  the  royal  court 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  WESSEX  (continued) 
Professor  SIR  JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A. 

D.Litt.  (Oxon),  Hon.  D.Litt.  {Wales),  Hon.  D.Litt.  {Manchester),  F.B.A., 
Emeritus  Prof,  of  Hist.,  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor 

(III)  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  stronger  kings  of  the  West-Saxon  line, 
men  like  Athelstan  and  Edgar,  were  overlords  of  all  the  other  princes  of  Britain. 
But  it  is  desirable  to  say  something  more  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  non- 
English  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Wales  begins  with  the  rise  of  Rhodri  the  Great, 
the  contemporary  of  Ethelwulf  of  Wessex.  He  succeeded  in  forming  out  of  the 
petty  states,  which  had  hitherto  divided  the  country,  a  strong  principality 
which  included  the  whole  of  North  Wales  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  South. 
Only  Glamorgan,  Gwent  (Monmouthshire),  Brecknock  and  the  extreme  West 
of  South  Wales  lay  outside  his  realm,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  carry  on  for  many 
years  a  fairly  successful  struggle  against  the  Danes  and  against  the  English 
of  Mercia.  The  sole  relics  of  Scandinavian  influence  in  this  district  are  the 
sailors'  names  given  to  prominent  features  of  the  coast,  such  as  the  Point  of 
Air,  the  Great  and  the  Little  Orme's  Head,  Milford  Haven  and  Swansea  (Sweyn's 
"ey"  or  island).  On  the  death  of  Rhodri,  about  877,  his  kingdom  was  shared, 
in  accordance  with  Welsh  custom,  among  his  sons,  but  the  family  held  together 
and  set  for  posterity  the  example  of  submission  to  Wessex  by  taking  Alfred  as 
their  patron  and  their  lord.  In  the  next  generation  Wales  produced  a  remark- 
able figure  in  Howel  the  Good,  grandson  of  Rhodri,  who  seems  to  have  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Wales  and  who  has  a  better  title  tc  grateful 
remembrance  in  the  work  which  he  did  as  lawgiver.  Gathering  together  to  his 
court  at  Whitland  representatives  of  every  quarter  of  Wales,  he  put  before  this 
assembly,  the  only  "parliament"  ever  summoned  by  a  Welsh  prince,  a  code  of 
laws  which,  while  based  on  old  tribal  customs,  was  now  to  be  accepted  as  valid 
throughout  the  country.  Howel  died  about  950,  leaving  behind  him  the  memory 
of  a  true  patriot,  whose  name  was  for  centuries  a  household  word  on  the  lips  of 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  Scotland  took  the  decisive  step  towards 
unity  about  the  same  time  as  Wales.  In  844  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts  was  united 
with  that  of  the  Scots  of  Argyll  in  the  person  of  Kenneth  mac  Alpin,  and  there- 
after the  two  were  never  separated.  It  was  now  that  the  Scottish  name,  originally 
confined  to  the  western  seaboard,  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  united  realm  ; 
the  name  and  language  and  institutions  of  the  Picts  sink  into  oblivion  and  a 
larger  Scotland  comes  into  existence,  the  groundwork  and  basis  of  the  historical 
kingdom  which  was  so  styled.  This  newly  formed  state  had  a  double  warfare 
to  wage  ;  like  all  other  Christian  communities,  it  had  to  do  battle  with  the 
Scandinavian  sea-rovers,  who  beset  it  on  the  north  and  the  west  ;  it  had  also 
to  contend  with  its  immediate  neighbours  to  the  south,  the  British  kingdom  in 
the  Clyde  valley  and  the  Bernician  English  in  the  Lothians.  Against  the  Norse- 
men it  had  no  success  ;  the  Shetlands,  the  Orkneys,  Caithness,  the  Hebrides, 
were  successively  occupied  by  a  stream  of  northern  settlers  which  ultimately 
reached  as  far  as  Cumberland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  For  generations  these 
districts  looked,  not  to  Britain,  but  to  Norway  for  political  leadership  and  for 
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ecclesiastical  control  ;  constant  pillaging  put  an  end  to  the  old  primacy  of  Iona 
and,  when  the  Viking  settlers  became,  in  course  of  time,  Christians,  their  bishop 
of  "Sodor"  (i.e.,  South  Islands)  and  Man  was  set  over  them  by  a  Norwegian 
archbishop.  Thus  the  Scottish  kingdom  lost  heavily  north  of  the  Grampians  ; 
its  real  strength  and  centre  at  this  time  was  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  where  were 
Scone,  the  royal  residence,  and  Dunkeld,  the  seat  of  the  bishop.  Its  energies, 
after  the  loss  of  the  North,  were  directed  southwards,  and,  through  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  it  was  paving  the  way  for  the  absorption  of  Strathclyde 
and  the  Lothians,  a  result  which  was  achieved  early  in  the  eleventh. 

If  the  Norsemen  worked  havoc  in  Scotland,  even  more  serious  mischief  was 
done  by  them  and  their  kinsmen,  the  Danes,  in  Ireland.    From  the  first  onslaught 
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on  Lambay  Island  in  795  the  unhappy  country  had  no  rest  until  its  civilisation 
had  been  thoroughly  undermined  and  all  but  destroyed.  No  corner  of  Ireland 
was  safe  from  the  Viking  raids  ;  Armagh  was  repeatedly  sacked  and  the  Shannon 
gave  access  to  Clonmacnois,  the  great  monastic  school  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
island.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  when  the  foreigners  came  to  settle, 
they  did  not,  as  in  England,  seize  large  areas  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes, 
but  established  themselves  at  strategic  points,  which  they  treated  as  naval 
stations  and  centres  of  trade.  Hence  Dublin,  Waterford  and  Limerick  spring 
into  existence  as  Scandinavian  colonies  which  are  important  avenues  of  com- 
merce ;  each  is  ruled  by  its  own  kings  and  can  command  a  considerable  naval 
force.  The  Danish  kings  of  Dublin  were  closely  connected  with  those  of  York, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  two  Olafs  of  this  stock  fought  against  Athelstan  at 
Brunanburh,  one  of  whom,  Olaf  Cuaran,  ruled  over  Dublin  for  many  years. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Irish,  under  their  provincial  leaders,  offered 
a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  invader,  who  was  often  defeated  in  pitched  battles. 
But  it  was  not  organised  on  a  national  scale  and,  although  the  old  dynasties  of 
the  island  held  their  own  and  the  tribal  organisation  was  not  broken  up,  the 
danger  of  Scandinavian  ascendancy  remained  very  real  until  the  famous  battle 
of  Clontarf  (1014). 


From  the  Paintin 


[By  J.  van  Lerius 


LADY  GODIVA 

Chiefly  remembered  for  her  famous  ride  through  Coventry,  when  she  begged  her  husband,  Earl  Leo  ric 
of  Mercia,  in  104 1,  to  release  the  town  from  oppressive  taxes 


CHAPTER   VIII 
THE   PREPARATION   FOR  THE   NORMAN   CONQUEST 
Professor  SIR  JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A. 
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(I)   Renewal  of  the  Viking  Attacks 

THERE  had  now  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Wessex  a  king  who,  in  contrast 
with  the  brief  reigns  of  his  predecessors,  was  to  hold  power  for  nearly  forty 
years.  But  England  gained  nothing  by  this  continuity  ;  the  boy  Ethelred,  as 
he  grew  to  manhood,  proved  himself  one  of  the  worst  and  most  incompetent  of 
kings.  He  is  well  known  by  his  epithet  of  the  Unready,  which,  however,  does 
not  mean  the  Unprepared  ;  it  is,  rather,  the  Redeless,  the  Uncounselled,  the 
Self-willed  fool  who  will  brook  no  advice.  Had  his  lot  fallen  in  quieter  times,  he 
might  have  passed  for  an  undistinguished  king  of  the  third  rank  ;  instead,  he 
was  called  upon  to  govern  England  in  a  most  critical  time,  when  the  renewed 
outbreak  of  Viking  activity  called  for  a  vigorous  and  coherent  system  of  national 
defence,  and  his  signal  failure  to  rise  to  the  height  of  this  opportunity  gives  his 
reign  an  evil  pre-eminence  as  possibly  the  most  miserable  which  the  country 
has  ever  endured. 


From  the  Picture]  [By  Percival  Skelton 

MARRIAGE   OF  WILLIAM  OF  NORMANDY 
In  1052  William  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  at  the  Chateau  d'Au.    The  marriage 
had  been  delayed  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  papal  consent.     The  story  of  the  courtship 
is  curious.    Matilda  is  said  to  have  replied  to  William's  first  proposals  with  insults.    Upon  this  William 
went  and  seized  Matilda  by  the  hair,  kicked  and  beat  her,  and  returned  to  Normandy.    Struck  by  his 

audacity,  she  consented  to  be  his  wife 
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As  in  the  ninth  century,  the  trouble  began  with  sporadic  raids,  all  the  more 
dreadful  in  that  the  country  had  enjoyed  a  long  peace  and  had  come  to  regard 
the  Danish  peril  as  ancient  history.  Soon  the  danger  rose  to  a  new  height  ; 
banished  kings  and  adventurous  kings'  sons  led  armies  on  a  great  scale  to  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  as  much  as  English  aldermen  could  do,  with  the  forces  of  their 
shires  behind  them,  to  hold  them  at  bay.  In  991  was  fought  the  famous  battle 
of  Maldon,  celebrated  in  one  of  the  finest  of  Anglo-Saxon  poems.  "Then  was 
a  tumult  raised  ;  the  raven,  eager  for  carrion,  hovered  in  the  air  and  on  earth 
was  a  great  cry."  It  was  after  this  battle  that  the  old  expedient  was  revived 
of  buying  off  the  invader  with  a  money  payment.  By  the  advice  of  the  "wise 
men"  (for  on  this  occasion  Ethelred  did  not  act  without  taking  fit  counsel),  a 
huge  sum  was  paid  to  the  victorious  host,  the  levy  of  which  from  the  terrified 
countryside  was  the  earliest  Danegeld.  The  payment  of  this  "blackmail"  was 
not  in  itself  an  unwise  expedient,  had  it  been  followed  by  suitable  measures  of 
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From  the  Picture]  [By  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A. 

THE  CORONATION   OF   HAROLD 
Edward's  nomination  of  Harold  on  his  death-bed  may  have  been  wrung  from  him  by  the  importunities 
of  Harold  and  his  friends,  but  there  was  no  other  person  so  fitted  by  position  and  natural  abilities  to 
rule,  and  the  Witan  at  once  elected  Harold,  for  the  first  and  only  time  choosing  a  sovereign  not  of 
royal  blood.    The  new  king  was  anointed  and  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  morning  after  Edward's 

death  by  Archbishop  Aldred  of  York 

defence.  The  tragedy  of  Ethelred's  reign  is  that  defence  was  ineffectual  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  buying  off  of  the  Danes  was  merely  an  invitation 
to  them  to  return.  The  chronicler  describes  the  situation  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart  :  "and,  when  they  had  gone  to  their  ships,  then  should  the  'fyrd'  (the 
local  defence  force)  have  again  gone  out  to  oppose  them,  if  they  would  land. 
But  the  'fyrd'  went  home,  and,  when  they  (the  Danes)  were  east,  then  was  the 
'fyrd'  kept  west,  and,  when  they  were  south,  then  was  our  force  north." 

Ethelred  was  full  of  expedients,  but  none  of  them  was  a  substitute  for  the 
united  national  effort  which  alone  could  meet  the  danger.  He  looked  across 
the  Channel,  where  the  Viking  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Seine  was 
growing  into  the  civilised,  French-speaking  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  sought 
to  strengthen  his  position  by  a  marriage  alliance  with  the  ducal  house.  Emma, 
sister  of  Duke  Richard  the  Good,  became  his  second  wife  in  1002  and  thus  was 
forged  the  first  link  between  England  and  a  land  which  was  to  have  a  notable 
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influence  upon  its  fortunes.  Yet  this  political  match  seems  to  have  been  of 
small  benefit  to  the  country.  Another  futile  measure  was  the  ferocious  Massacre 
of  St.  Brice's  Day  (November  13th,  1002),  when  the  King  strove  to  get  rid,  at 
one  fell  blow,  of  the  foreign  incubus  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  land. 
Its  only  result  was  to  infuriate  the  Danes,  who  now  appeared  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  King,  Sweyn  Forkbeard,  and  exacted  a  full  toll  of  vengeance  for 
this  senseless  crime. 

At  last  the  cup  of  the  King's  iniquities  was  full  and  in  1013  he  was  driven 
across  the  seas.     King  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  no  longer  a  mere  raider,  but  planning 


[By  Allan  Stewart 
THE  CABINET  MEETING  OF  DUKE  WILLIAM 
The  prospect  of  obtaining  rich  rewards  in  England  induced  many  men  to  give  their  support  to  William. 
The  Duke  held  a  Cabinet  Council,  at  which  the  enterprise  was  unanimously  supported  ;  the  nobles 
subscribed  to  furnish  ships  and  men-at-arms  or  engaged  to  accompany  him  in  person  ;  priests  gave 
gold  and  silver,  the  merchants  gave  stuffs,  and  the  farmers  their  corn  and  provender.  A  clerk  stood 
beside  the  Duke  and  wrote  down  the  promises  in  a  register 


the  conquest  of  England  as  a  whole,  sailed  with  a  great  host  up  the  Humber 
and  the  Trent  and  laid  claim  to  the  English  throne.  The  Danish  regions,  includ- 
ing Northumbria,  Lincolnshire,  and  Mercia,  north-east  of  Watling  Street, 
accepted  him  without  demur,  and  he  proceeded  to  make  good  his  claim  to  Wessex. 
At  Oxford  and  at  Winchester  he  met  with  little  resistance  ;  only  the  citizens  of 
London,  proud  of  the  strength  of  their  walls  and  the  wealth  of  their  city,  made 
a  stand  on  behalf  of  the  old  dynasty.  Ethelred,  however,  characteristically  left 
them  in  the  lurch  ;  first,  he  sent  off  Emma  and  her  children  to  her  Norman 
home  and,  shortly  afterwards,  he  followed  in  their  train.  There  was  nothing 
left  but  to  fall  in  with  the  succession  of  Sweyn  ;  the  whole  country  acquiesced 
in  his  rule.  England  and  Denmark  were  under  one  king  and  the  heroic  efforts 
of  Alfred  and  his  successors  seemed  to  have  gone  for  nought. 

But,  once  again,  there  was  a  sudden  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune.     Sweyn 
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died  at  Gainsborough  a  few  weeks  after  his  triumph  and  Ethelred  reaped  the 
full  benefit  of  the  natural  revulsion  of  feeling  which  followed  when  men  realised 
what  they  had  done  in  abandoning  his  cause.  "Then  the  whole  Witan,  both  clerics 
and  lay  folk,  resolved  that  Ethelred  should  be  sent  for,  saying  that  no  lord 
would  be  dearer  to  them  than  their  natural  lord,  if  he  would  but  govern  them 
more  righteously  than  he  had  hitherto  done."     The  West  Saxon  dynasty  was 

to  have  yet  another  oppor- 
tunity. But  it  was  no  op- 
portunity for  Ethelred,  who 
was  now  a  broken  man  at 
the  point  of  death  ;  the 
contest  passes  into  the 
hands  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion,  represented  by 
Sweyn's  son,  Canute,  and 
Ethelred's  son,  Edmund 
Ironside. 

(II)  The  Reign  of  Canute 

Few  could  have  divined 
that  the  young  son  of  the 
pirate-king,  a  boy  of  nine- 

4  teen,  whose  youth  had  been 

i  j  i  <9k.   d  spent  in  the  ordinary  Viking 

occupations,  would  prove 
to  be  one  of  England's 
greatest  rulers.  But 
Canute*  was  a  man  of  no 
Htt     jrr  "  JlQ  "    *-  "^^  common  qualities  in  whom 

^Vjl  the    Viking     habits     were 

If    ^"HP?  A^9  superficial   merely,  his    in- 

f^*f tPA "*?  'mf  ^v    *»  stincts  being  those    of  the 

statesman  and  the  diplo- 
matist. He  was  of  Polish 
ancestry  on  his  mother's 
side  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Slavonic 
blood  he  inherited  tem- 
pered in  him  the  fierce  and 
reckless  daring  of  the 
Scandinavian  chief. 

Canute  had  at  first  to 
contend  with  a  formidable 
rival  in  the  person  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  Ethelred's  heir,  a  man  of  energy  and  courage,  in  whom  the  spirit 
of  Egbert  and  Alfred  and  Athelstan  flashes  forth  in  one  dying  effort  ere  the  dynasty 
draws  to  its  ignoble  end.  During  the  year  1016,  after  the  death  of  Ethelred, 
Canute  and  Edmund  fought  bitterly  for  the  English  crown,  and  so  evenly  was 
the  struggle  maintained  that  Canute,  notwithstanding  his  many  advantages, 
was  forced  to  agree  to  a  division  of  the  realm,  Edmund  taking  Wessex  and 
Canute  the  Danish  North.  It  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  temporary  arrangement, 
which  could  hardly  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  but  the  course  of  events  never 
exposed  it  to  this  proof,  for  at  the  end  of  the  year  Edmund  died.  His  children 
were  too  young  to  inherit  and  his  younger  brothers  were  scarcely  fitter  to  rule, 
*  The  true  form  is  Cnut ;   Canute  being  from  the  Latin  of  the  mediaeval  historians. 


From  the  Picture]  [By  A.  G.  Small 

WILLIAM'S   FLEET   IN   PREPARATION 
The  most  active  preparations  for  invasion  were  carried  on  at  the 
seaports  of  Normandy.    At  last,  after  being  long  delayed  by  con- 
trary winds,  a  fleet  of  nearly  1,000  small  vessels  was  mustered 


>■ 


[By  Allan  Stewart 
THE  APPEARANCE  OF  HALLEY'S  COMET,  1066 
In  April,  1066,  a  great  comet  appeared,  filling  all  the  people  with  dread  and  calling  forth  prophecies  of 
evil ;  later  its  appearance  was  easily  connected  with  the  catastrophes  which  fell  upon  the  nation. 
William  was  not  the  only  enemy  then  threatening  England.  Tostig  collected  a  fleet  and  plundered  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  the  south  coast,  and  then  sailed  northwards  and  entered  the  Humber.  He  was 
driven  away  by  Edwin  and  Morcar,  only  to  return  in  September  supported  by  Harold  Hardrada 
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so  that  Canute,  already  master  of  the  North,  succeeded  without  opposition  to 
the  entire  kingdom. 

His  was  not  a  long  reign,  for  it  only  covered  nineteen  years,  but  it  had  a 
character  of  its  own,  which  left  a  deep  impress  upon  English  history.  A  foreigner, 
with  many  friends  in  the  country,  but  relying  chiefly  on  the  sword,  succeeds 
to  the  kingdom  and  rules  it  with  the  aid  of  armed  followers,  who  keep  the  native 
English  under  control.  At  the  same  time,  we  see  the  evident  intention  to 
preserve  the  old  constitution  of  the  country  and  to  allow  no  undue  licence  to 
the  foreign  soldiery. 

Among  the  earliest  measures  of  Canute  was  his  marriage  in  1017  to  Emma, 


[By  A.  Pearse 
THE  BATTLE  OF  STAMFORD  BRIDGE,  SEPTEMBER  25th,  1066 
Harold  was  preparing  resistance  against  William  when  Tostig  and  Hardrada  landed  in  Yorkshire,  but 
he  hurried  north  with  his  "house-carls",  the  only  regular  force  of  the  country,  gathering  other  troops 
on  his  way.  He  arrived  soon  after  Edwin's  and  Morcar's  defeat,  and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought 
at  Stamford  Bridge.  Hardrada  had  brought  all  the  best  fighting  men  of  Norway,  but  Harold  gained 
a  complete  victory  by  his  skilful  tactics,  and  Tostig,  Hardrada,  and  nearly  all  their  chiefs  were  slain 

the  widow  of  Ethelred.  There  was  considerable  disparity  of  age,  but  this  weighed 
little  in  the  King's  eyes  against  the  advantage  of  continuing  the  alliance  with 
Normandy  and  the  opportunity  of  assuring  the  English  that  nothing  was 
intended  in  the  way  of  violent  change.  Emma  reconciled  herself  very  easily  to 
the  new  conditions  and  left  her  two  sons  by  Ethelred,  with  a  light  heart,  to  the 
care  of  her  brother,  Duke  Richard.  Another  step  which  tended  to  peace  and 
contentment  was  the  dismissal  of  the  great  host  which  had  enabled  the  King 
to  win  his  crown  ;  it  was  only  achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  "Danegeld",  or  general 
levy,  of  over  ^80,000,  but  Canute  was  resolved  to  be  a  peaceful  and  trusted 
ruler  and  no  mere  captain  of  a  lawless  gang  of  freebooters.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, leave  himself  entirely  without  defence  ;  forty  ships  were  retained  and 
their  crews,  amounting  to  over  three  thousand  men,  were  organised  as  a  new 
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force,  a  body  of  household  troops  known  as  Housecarls,  who  were  constantly 
under  arms  in  the  King's  service.  With  such  a  force  at  his  command,  Canute 
had  little  to  fear  from  rebellion.  The  third  step  taken  in  the  interests  of  recon- 
ciliation was  the  adoption  at  Oxford,  by  a  representative  gathering  of  the  two 
races,  of  "Edgar's  law"  as  the  standard  of  good  government  to  which  all  alike  were 
prepared  to  conform.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  phrase  is  no  special 
legislation  of  that  king,  but  the  constitution  as  it  stood  in  his  day,  when  English- 
man and  Dane  enjoyed  their  traditional  liberties  within  their  own  territorial  limits. 
Having  thus  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  his  power  in  England,  Canute 
was    free   to   devote    himself    to    his    important    interests    abroad.        He    was 

the  first  English  king  whose 
power  extended  beyond  the 
British  Isles.  On  the  death  of 
his  brother  Harold,  he  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  ; 
later  on  in  his  reign  he  made  his 
influence  felt  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  and  one  of  his  last 
triumphs  was  the  overthrow  of 
St.  Olaf  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Norway.  But,  power- 
ful as  he  was  in  Scandinavia, 
Canute  showed  no  disposition  to 
forget  that  England  was  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  empire.  He 
took  Englishmen  with  him  in  his 
wars,  and  one  Godwin,  in  par- 
ticular, is  recorded  to  have  done 
valiant  deeds  under  Canute's 
banner.  He  sent  Englishmen  as 
prelates  to  Scandinavia,  to  help 
to  Christianise  the  Viking  North. 
His  care  for  the  English  people 
is  disclosed  in  the  proclamations 
which  he  addressed  to  them.  In 
the  one  which  he  issued  on  his 
return  from  Denmark  in  1020  he 
promises  them  immunity  from 
the  piratical  attacks  which  for 
forty  years  had  been  their  bane. 
Canute  was  ambitious  and  mas- 
terful, but  he  had  a  genuine  desire 
to  rule  well  and  to  conform  himself 
to  Christian  standards,  as  they  had 
been  set  before  him  by  his  preceptors.  Unlike  his  father,  he  was  no  nominal  Chris- 
tian, but  deeply  and  unfeignedly  religious.  He  gave  lavish  gifts  to  the  greater 
English  churches,  a  great  gold  cross  to  the  New  Minster  at  Winchester,  a  peacock- 
strewn  pall  to  cover  the  grave  of  Edmund  Ironside  at  Glastonbury,  precious  relics 
and  lands  to  Canterbury,  York,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  many  another  famous 
place  of  prayer.  The  story  that  he  had  his  barge  rowed  under  the  walls  of  fen- 
girt  Ely,  in  order  to  hear  the  chanting  of  the  monks  in  their  choir,  may  be  a 
legend  merely,  but  it  hands  down  the  picture  of  a  king  who  found  a  charm  in 
Christian  worship  and  whose  devotion  to  religion  was  known  to  be  natural  and 
spontaneous.  For  such  a  monarch  the  visit  to  Rome  (1027)  must  have  had  many 
attractions  ;  it  was  not  only  that  he  was  able  to  witness  the  coronation  as 
Emperor  of  Conrad  II,  and  to  renew  the  ties  of  amity  and  good  will  which  bound 


[By  J.  R.  Skelton 
WILLIAM  STUMBLES  ON  LANDING 
William  landed  near  Pevensey  on  September  28th,  three 
days  after  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge.  As  his  foot 
touched  the  ground  he  tripped  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  a 
cry  arose  that  it  was  an  evil  omen,  but  William,  holding 
up  a  handful  of  earth,  said  that  he  had  taken  seisin  of  his 
kingdom  and  this  was  a  sign  that  England  was  theirs. 
The  army  then  marched  to  Hastings,  fortified  a  camp, 
and  pillaged  the  surrounding  country  until  Harold  arrived 


[By  R.  Caton  Woodville 
THE  FIRST  CHARGE  AT  HASTINGS 
The  battle  began  at  about  9  a.m.,  and  as  the  Norman  troops  advanced  Taillefer,  the  minstrel  sword- 
juggler,  rode  from  the  ranks  singing  and  tossing  his  sword  into  the  air,  and  ran  two  of  the  English 
through  before  he  was  himself  struck  down.  The  Normans  then  pressed  up  the  hill  attacking  the 
shield-wall  on  all  sides  ;  the  Bretons  and  Angevins  on  the  left  retreated  overwhelmed  with  missiles, 
and  a  party  of  over-eager  English  pursued,  but  they  were  surrounded  and  cut  off — their  first  serious  loss 
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him  to  his  great  neighbour  ;    he  was  enabled,  also,  to  settle  many  outstanding 
questions  between  the  English  and  the  Holy  See. 

When  Canute  died,  on  November  12th,  1035,  he  was  but  forty  years  of  age, 
and  his  work  was  scarcely  half  done.  Later  events  shows  that  for  solid  building 
a  longer  reign  was  necessary  ;  England  slipped  back  but  too  readily  into  the 
old  disorder  and  conflict.  But  he  had  given  the  country  an  earnest  of  good 
government  after  more  than  a  generation  of  strife  and  rapine  ;  Dane  though 
he  was,  he  had  indeed  deserved  well  of  his  adopted  land. 


[From  an  old  Engraving 
THE  DEATH  OF  HAROLD,  OCTOBER  14th,  1066 
Taking  a  lesson  from  his  retreat  and  its  result,  William  decided  to  feign  flight,  and  lure  the  English 
from  their  impregnable  position.  The  ruse  was  successful,  and  the  mass  of  English  who  had  pursued 
was  ridden  down.  The  royal  bodyguard  still  held  firm,  and  William  had  recourse  to  another  ruse. 
He  ordered  his  archers  to  drop  their  arrows  from  a  high  angle.  Again  he  was  successful.  Harold 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  eye,  the  house-carls  were  slain  to  a  man,  and  the  battle  won 

(III)  The  End  of  the  House  of  Alfred 
The  early  death  of  Canute  raised  once  more  the  whole  question  of  the  suc- 
cession. His  own  plan  had  always  been  that  the  son  born  to  him  and  Emma, 
named  Hardicanute,  should  succeed  to  England  and  Denmark,  and  this  scheme 
was  supported  by  Godwin,  Earl  of  Wessex,  but,  at  the  moment  of  his  father's 
death,  Hardicanute  was  in  Denmark,  while  on  the  spot  in  England  was  an 
older  son  of  Canute's,  born  to  him  of  an  Englishwoman  in  his  Viking  days. 
Among  the  Danes  no  great  count  was  taken  of  legitimacy  ;  the  circumstances 
of  Harold  Harefoot's  birth  were,  therefore,  no  bar  to  his  being  chosen  king,  and 
he  became  the  rallying  point  of  northern  and  Danish  and  provincial  feeling. 
Earl  Leofric  of  Mercia*  fought  with  Earl  Godwin  and  Emma  on  this  issue  and 
ultimately  the  long  absence  of  the  lawful  heir  settled  the  matter  in  favour  of 
Harold.     In  1037,  says  the  chronicler,  "Harold  was  chosen  over  all  for  King, 

*  Leofric  was  the  husband  of  the  famous  "Lady  Godiva",  who  was  undoubtedly  a  benefactress 
of  Coventry. 
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and  Hardicanute  rejected,  because  he  was  too  long  in  Denmark.  And  then  they 
drove  out  his  mother  (Emma),  the  queen,  without  any  mercy  into  the  raging 
winter  weather,  and  she  came  to  Bruges." 

Harold  ruled  England  with  no  great  distinction  for  a  few  months  and  then 
died,  just  as  Hardicanute  was  crossing  the  seas  to  assert  his  claim.  The  way 
was  now  clear  for  the  succession  of  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  return  to 
England  of  his  imperious  mother.  Emma  brought  with  her  another  son,  the 
younger  of  the  two  she  had  borne  to  Ethelred.  It  might  have  seemed  dangerous 
for  this  youth  Edward  to  land  on  English  soil,  for  he  had  been  an  exile  in  Nor- 
mandy for  very  many  years,  and  his  elder  brother  Alfred  had  been  slain  in  the 
course  of  an  attempt  to  win  for  himself  the  English  crown.  But  Edward,  as  his 
history  shows,  was  the  last  man  to  adventure  on  ambitious  designs,  and  Hardi- 


ly 


From  the  Painting]  [By  Francois  Schommer 

EDITH  FINDING  THE  BODY  OF  HAROLD 
After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  which  had  lasted  for  about  seven  hours,  the  few  survivors  of  the  English 
army  sought   hiding-places   in   the   woods,   or   fled   towards   London.     Two   monks   from   Waltham 
Abbey,  who  had  followed  Harold  to  the  battle,  sought  for  his  body  among  the  slain,  but  were  unable 
to  find  it  until  Edith  of  the  Swansneck,  Harold's  mistress,  came  to  their  help  and  identified  the  dead  king 

canute,  with  the  support  of  Emma  and  Earl  Godwin,  agreed  to  name  him  as 
his  heir.  He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  on  June  8th,  1042,  the  king  was  seized 
with  a  fit  as  he  stood  drinking  at  the  wedding  feast  of  one  of  his  nobles  at  Lam- 
beth ;   he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  and  died  without  a  word. 

What  has  been  called  the  "English  Restoration"  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Edward  (known  as  the  Confessor)  was  the  only  man  who  could  be  regarded  as 
a  suitable  successor  to  the  crown.  The  posterity  of  Canute  was  extinct  ;  there 
was  no  candidate  who  appealed  to  the  Scandinavian  settlers,  and  the  only  kins- 
man Edward  himself  had  was  far  away  in  exile.  His  was  the  likeliest  name  to 
secure  the  allegiance  of  a  united  England  ;  the  West  Saxons  would  remember 
his  descent  from  Egbert,  the  Danes  his  Viking  ancestry  on  the  mother's  side. 
Thus  he  secured  the  support  of  Godwin  and  a  peaceable  accession.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  his  upbringing  had  left  in  him  very  little  of  the  Englishman. 
He  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Norman  civilisation,  which  he 
wholeheartedly  admired.  Especially  was  he  in  accord  with  the  Norman  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  for  although  his  fresh,  rosy  colour  and  flowing 


[By  Harry  Payne 


WILLIAM"  OFFERED  THE  CROWN  AT  BERKHAMPSTEAD 


In  London  Edgar  Atheling  was  chosen  king,  and  William  decided  to  reduce  the  city  by  famine.  He 
accordingly  distributed  his  troops  through  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Berkhampstead.  After  some  time  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Edgar,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  Stigand. 
Aldred,  and  others,  tendered  the  submission  of  the  capital  to  William,  who  received  the  delegates 
with  a  show  of  kindness,  and  pretended  to  have  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  ascending  the  throne 
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white  hair  and  beard  made  him  a  handsome  king,  of  the  "Father  Christmas" 
type,  he  had  no  kingly  instincts,  but  was  essentially  the  monk  upon  the  throne, 
even  going  so  far  as  by  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity  to  make  it  certain  he  would 
leave  no  son  to  succeed  him.  Except  when  the  interests  of  the  Church  were 
affected  he  was  inert,  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  the  story  of  his  reign 
is  that  of  a  contest  for  power  between  Godwin  and  his  house  on  the  one  side  and 
the  northern  earls  on  the  other. 

The  crucial  issue  of  the  eleventh  century  for  England  was  whether  the  Danish 
element  in  the  North  would  draw  her  into  permanent  association  with  Scandi- 
navia, or  whether  the  connection  should  be  with  Normandy  across  the  Channel. 
The  reign  of  Canute  and  his  sons  pointed  in  the  former  direction,  but  the  failure 
of  the  dynasty  now  inclined  the  balance  to  the  opposite  quarter  ;  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Normandy  had  come.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  we  watch  the 
coming  of  a  doom  which  appears  to  be  inevitable,  the  development  of  a  struggle 
in  which  Normandy  has  three  marked  advantages — capable  and  vigorous  leader- 
ship, the  sympathy  of  King  Edward,  and  the  constant  rivalry  between  Wessex 
and  the  northern  provinces.  No  doubt  there  was  a  premature  attempt  to  snatch 
the  fruits  of  victory  in  105 1  ;  the  King,  Earl  Leofric  of  Mercia,  Earl  Siward  of 
Northumbria,  and  the  Norman  Earl  Ralph  of  Hereford  joined  together  to  drive 
Godwin  and  his  sons  from  the  realm,  and,  just  at  this  favourable  juncture,  the 
young  Duke  William  of  Normandy  came  over  and,  if  we  are  to  accept  his  story, 
was  privately  accepted  by  Edward  as  his  heir.  But,  if  the  work  of  this  year 
was  soon  undone  and  Godwin  and  his  family  were  restored  in  1052  to  all  their 
old  honours,  it  is  clear  that  the  danger  was  not  removed  ;  its  elements  remained 
and  in  due  course  it  would  reappear. 

Godwin  died  some  years  before  the  King,  closing  a  career  which  appeared 
to  have  been  one  of  signal  success.  His  policy  had  always  been  to  secure  that 
the  control  of  England  should  centre  in  his  own  earldom  of  Wessex  and,  as  he 
left  this  region  to  his  able  and  statesmanlike  son  Harold,  there  seemed  to  be  good 
reason  to  think  that  his  purposes  would  be  achieved.  The  rule  of  Harold  was, 
in  fact,  enlightened  and  energetic  ;  he  was  careful  not  to  arouse  unnecessarily 
the  hostility  of  his  rivals  in  the  North  and  at  the  end  of  the  reign  even  supported 
them  against  his  younger  brother  Tostig,  who  had  by  his  misrule  as  Earl  of 
Northumbria  thoroughly  alienated  the  men  of  that  region.  Harold  was  con- 
fronted with  unusual  difficulties  on  the  Welsh  border,  for  the  Welsh,  under  the 
vigorous  and  warlike  Gruffydd  ap  Llywelyn,  had  united  all  their  forces  and 
become  a  serious  menace  to  England.  Gruffydd's  power  extended  from  Chester 
to  Chepstow  and  Offa's  Dyke  no  longer  served  the  purpose  of  a  national  barrier. 
As  last,  after  several  fruitless  agreements,  Harold  and  Tostig  conducted  a  regular 
campaign  against  Gruffydd,  and  in  1063  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
most  dangerous  neighbour  who  had  threatened  the  peace  of  the  Welsh  marches 
for  generations. 

Edward  lived  just  long  enough  to  realise  the  fulfilment  of  his  darling  wish, 
the  consecration  of  his  new  abbey  at  Westminster.  He  died,  full  of  years  and 
honour,  on  January  5th,  1066,  and  forthwith  Harold  was  raised  to  the  vacant 
throne.  The  line  of  Alfred  was  practically  exhausted,  for  its  sole  representative 
was  Edgar  the  Atheling,  a  boy  whom  no  one  thought  of  as  king,  and  a  new 
dynasty  was,  therefore,  a  necessity.  A  few  short  months,  however,  were  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  times  would  not  allow  a  new  dynasty  to  take  root  ;  the  Viking 
and  the  Norman  foes  were  at  the  gate,  and  Harold,  faced  with  the  double  peril, 
had  no  leisure  to  lay  deep  and  true  the  foundations  of  his  power. 

No  sooner  had  Harold  ascended  the  throne  than  the  storm-cloud  gathered 
in  the  North.  Tostig,  banished  for  his  evil  deeds,  came  back  to  Northumbria 
with  the  fleet  of  King  Harold  of  Norway  to  support  him,  and  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  local  earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  grandsons  of  old  Leofric,  was 
utterly  ineffectual.     It  seemed  as  if  the  bold  Norwegian,  a  man  of  great  stature 
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and  dauntless  courage,  might  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Canute  and  win  for 
himself  the  English  crown.  But  at  Stamford  Bridge,  near  York,  he  and  his 
treacherous  ally  were  defeated  and  slain  by  King  Harold  in  a  battle  which 
vindicated  English  honour  and  clearly  proved  the  fitness  of  the  new  monarch 
for  his  arduous  post.  It  was  now  full  time  to  turn  south  and  meet  the  Norman 
invasion,  long  prepared  by  a  master  mind,  long  delayed  by  persistent  winds 
from  the  North,  but  inevitable  in  its  impact  and,  when  it  came,  irresistible.  On 
September  28th,  in  this  crowded  year  1066,  Duke  William  landed  at  Pevensey 
in  Sussex  with  an  army  of  some  12,000  men.  The  fleet  which  should  have  con- 
tested his  passage  was  apparently  stationed  at  London  and  was  in  no  very 
good  case.  He  moved  to  Hastings,  and  it  was  some  miles  north  of  that  town, 
at  a  spot  then  known  as  Sandlake*  and  now  marked  by  the  village  of  Battle, 
that  the  two  armies  came  into  collision.  In  numbers  there  was  probably  no 
great  disproportion  between  them,  certainly  none  in  courage  and  resolution. 
Harold  had,  also,  the  advantage  of  a  strong  position,  crowning  a  hill  which  had 
the  great  Andred  Forest  at  its  rear,  and  to  this  position  the  defensive  tactics  of 
the  English  were  admirably  adapted.  But  the  Normans  had  two  military 
weapons  which  the  English  lacked,  namely,  archers  and  heavy  armed  cavalry- 
It  was  by  the  skilful  and  daring  use  of  these  that  Duke  William  solved  the  difficult 
problem  with  which  he  was  confronted,  and  at  the  end  of  a  hard-fought  day 
won  the  signal  victory  of  Hastings,  the  most  important  in  English  history. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

BRITAIN   AFTER  THE  BATTLE   OF   HASTINGS 

A.  D.  INNES,  M.A. 

(I)     Early  Relations  between  Normans  and  English 

rpHE  Norman  conquered  England  on  the  field  where  Harold  fell  :  for  the 
JL  reason  that  he  had  not  to  deal  with  a  united  nation.  England  had  not 
rallied  to  Harold  Godwinson  as  it  might  have  rallied  to  an  Edmund  Ironside  of 
the  House  of  Cerdic.  When  Harold  had  fallen,  there  was  no  one  left  to  rally 
to — the  boy  Edgar  the  Atheling  was  no  leader  ;  there  was  no  more  concerted 
resistance.  Resistance  there  was,  at  intervals,  for  six  years  to  come,  but  it  was 
sporadic,  not  co-ordinated,  incapable  of  holding  its  own  against  the  swift  organised 
blows  of  the  man  of  blood  and  iron.  The  Danelagh  might  lean  to  a  Danish 
restoration,  the  South  and  West  might  favour  the  Atheling,  or,  alternatively,  a 
Leofricson,  but  there  was  no  possible  claimant  to  the  crown,  no  man  even  of 
supreme  mark,  on  whom  a  common  loyalty  could  concentrate  ;  and  there  was 
no  organisation  by  which  North  and  South  could  be  brought  to  act  in  combina- 
tion.    After  Hastings  the  Conqueror  never  had  to  fight  a  pitched  battle. 

The  victor  of  Hastings,  however,  did  not  claim  that  he,  as  Duke  of  Normandy, 
had  invaded  and  conquered  the  realm  of  England  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions 
by  right  of  the  sword,  like  Sweyn  of  Denmark  half  a  century  earlier.  His  theory 
was  that  he  had  come  to  England — in  arms  necessarily — in  order  to  smite  the 
sacrilegious  and  perjured  usurper,  the  rebel  against  Holy  Church,  who  had 
seized  the  crown  of  England  on  the  death  of  the  late  pious  monarch.  It  was 
his  right  as  well  as  his  duty  to  intervene,  as  the  person  who  actually  had  the 
strongest  of  claims  to  the  succession  which  had  been  promised  to  him  both  by 
the  childless  Confessor  and  by  the  Earl  who  had  usurped  his  rights.  (Of  course, 
he  ignored  the  awkward  fact  that  the  Confessor  had  no  legal  power  to  dispose  of 
the  crown.)  Technically,  it  might  be  argued  that  his  own  formal  election  was 
necessary,  so  an  election  sufficiently  formal  (as  on  the  accession  of  Canute)  was 
carried  through  before  William  was  crowned  King  of  England — but  he  claimed 
to  reign  by  regular  right  of  succession,  not  by  right  of  the  sword.  His  moral 
attitude  precisely  forestalled  by  eight  centuries  the  attitude  of  Otto  von  Bismarck. 

But  when  Hastings  was  won  it  was  not  immediately  obvious  that  England 
would  accept  the  Norman  theory.  London,  the  heart  of  England,  and  her 
strategic  centre,  was  intensely  hostile  to  Normans  and  Norman  influences  ;  so 
were  the  great  majority  of  the  Churchmen,  whether  Regulars  or  Seculars.  In 
fact,  the  Londoners  and  the  magnates,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  who  were  there 
assembled,  proceeded  to  elect  the  Atheling  to  the  vacant  throne  instead  of  the 
Norman,  who,  for  his  part,  ignoring  the  election,  spent  the  first  weeks  after 
Hastings  in  establishing  the  military  occupation  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  so  as  to 
secure  his  communications  with  the  Continent  unimpeded.  For  nearly  a  month 
William's  own  sickness  prevented  further  operations.  Then,  instead  of  attempting 
a  direct  and  difficult  attack  on  the  South,  he  crossed  the  Thames  fifty  miles 
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Period. 


The  Norman  Conquest. 
Malcolm  Canmore,  King  of 
Scots. 


Date- 


1066 


1066- 

1103 

1607 


1068 


1069 


1070 


1071 
1072 


Leading  Events. 


Principal  Rulers — Scotland — Malcom  III  (Canmore). 
France — -Philip  I. 
Empire — Henry  IV. 
Apulia — Robert   Guiscard    (de    Haute- 

ville). 
Denmark — Sweyn  Estrithson. 
Pope — Alexander  II. 
Battle  of  Hastings  (Oct.  14th). 
Edgar  the  Atheling  chosen  king  by  the  Witan. 
William  establishes  his  camp  at  Berkhampstead  ;    Edgar 

the  Atheling,  Archbishop  Aldred  of  York,  and  the  chief 

men  of  London  submit. 
William  crowned  at  Westminster  (Dec.  25th). 
Civil  war  and  anarchy  in  Ireland.    Conflict  between  des- 
cendants of  Brian  Boru  and  the  older  lines. 
The  Tower  of  London  commenced. 
William  in  Normandy.     Odo  of  Bayeux  left  in  charge — 

English  revolts  in  the  South. 
William  returns. 
William  in  England.     Submission    of   the  West.     Fall  of 

Exeter. 
William  refuses  to  allow  Earl  Edwin  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter, as  he  had  promised.    Edwin  and  Morcar  leave  the 

court  and  raise  the  North. 
First  subjugation  of  the  North. 
Edgar  the  Atheling  flies  to  Scotland. 
Danish  invasion,  and  revolt  of  Northumbria. 
William's  campaign  of  conquest  and  devastation  in  the 

North. 
Death  of  Archbishop  Aldred. 
Renewed  campaigns  in  the  West.      Many  castles  built. 

General  confiscation  from  the  English. 
Sack  of  Peterborough. 
Hereward  the  Wake  establishes  the  Camp  of  Refuge  in 

the  Isle  of  Ely. 
Lanfranc  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Beginning  of 

active  reformation  of  the  Church. 
Ecclesiastical   synods    and    ecclesiastical   courts   severed 

from  lay  control  other  than  the  king's,  now  or  soon 

after. 
Marriage  of  Malcolm  III  and  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar 

the  Atheling,  now  or  a  little  earlier. 
Edwin  is  slain. 
Suppression   of    the    Camp    of    Refuge.       Morcar   made 

prisoner.    He  dies  long  afterwards  in  Normandy. 
William  invades  Scotland.    Malcolm  comes  to  terms,  and 

renders  homage  as  to  William's  predecessors. 
Hereward  submits,  and  is  received  into  the  King's  grace. 
English  resistance  has  now  ceased,  and  there  are  no  more 

confiscations  of  Englishmen's  lands. 


Quarrels  with  the  Papacy. 


1073 


1075 


1076 


Archdeacon   Hildebrand   elected    Pope   as   Gregory   VII. 

He  denounces  Lay  Investitures  and  marriage  of  clergy. 
William,  supported  by  Lanfranc,  declines  to  acknowledge 

that  lie  holds  England  as  a  fief  from  the  Papacy. 
William  suppresses  revolt  in  Maine. 
William  absent  in  Bretagne. 
Revolt  of   Ralph  Guader  and   Roger  Fitz-Osborn  is  put 

down  by  Lanfranc  and  the  Justiciar  Warenne,  mainly 

by  calling  out  the  fyrds  against  the  rebels. 
Waltheof  betrayed  by  his  wife,  Judith. 
Execution  of  Waltheof,  last  of  the  English  nobility,  for 

complicity  in  the  treason  of  Ralph  Guader. 
Godred  Crovan  from   the  Hebrides  conquers  the    Isle  of 

Man. 
Violent  quarrels  between  Pope  Gregory  VII  and  Emperor 

Henry  IV,  each  declaring  that  by  his  superior  authority 

the  other  is  deposed. 
Henry  is  excommunicated  and  deserted  by  his  feudatories. 
The  Seljuk  Turks,  extending  their  conquests  southwards, 

capture  Jerusalem,  hitherto  in  possession  of  the  Fati- 

mite  Caliphate  of  Egypt. 
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Period. 


Quarrels  with  the  Papacy 
{continued) 


Threats    of     Danish     in- 
vasion . 
William's  last  years. 


Date. 


1077 


1078 

1079 
1080 


1082 


1085 


1086 


Temporary  separation  of 
England  and  Nor- 
mandy. 

William  IPs  policy  of 
territorial  expansion. 


1087 


1089 
1089- 

93 
1089 

1090 


1091 

1092 
1093 


Leading  Events. 


Henry  IV  submits  to  Gregory  at  Canossa,  and  receives  his 

pardon.    The  contest,  however,  is  soon  renewed. 
Richard,  second  son  of  William,  killed  in  the  New  Forest. 
William's  son  Robert  rebels,  but  is  soon  defeated  and 

pardoned. 
Robert  founds  Newcastle. 
Henry  IV  sets  up  Anti-Pope  Cleu.ent  III. 
"Use  of  Sarum"  service  book  begins  to  be  employed. 
Alexius  I  (Comnenus)  Eastern  Emperor. 
Grimth-ap-Conan  establishes  his  power   in   Gwynedd  at 

battle  of  Myndd  Cam. 
Arrest   and  imprisonment   of   Odo,    Bishop   of   Bayeux, 

"not  as  bishop,  but  as  Earl  of  Kent." 


Canute  II  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Denmark. 

Danes  prepare  to  invade  England,  and  heavy  Danegeld  is 
raised. 

Domesday  survey  planned. 

Death  of  Gregory  VII. 

Curfew  and  forest  laws  vigorously  enforced  about  now. 

During  this  time  a  vigorous  civil  war  is  being  carried  on 
in  Ireland  between  Murketagh  O'Brien  of  Munster, 
great-grandson  of  Brian  Boru,  and  Donald  O'l.ochlan, 
of  Ulster. 

Donald  calls  in  help  of  Godred  of  Man.  Murketagh  allies 
himself  with  Magnus  of  Norway. 

Godred  expelled  from  Dublin  by  Magnus. 

Survey  of  the  realm  of  England  by  the  Domesday  Com- 
mission ;    their  report  in  Domesday  Book. 

Moot  of  Salisbury.  In  anticipation  of  Canute's  invasion 
sub-tenants  as  well  as  tenants-in-chief  do  homage  to 
the  King. 

Canute  assassinated. 

Danish  invasion  comes  to  nothing. 

Victor  III  Pope. 

William  crosses  to  Normandy  in  pursuit  of  a  private 
quarrel  with  the  town  of  Mantes. 

Siege  of  Mantes.    William  is  mortally  injured. 

William  on  his  deathbed  orders  the  release  of  Morcar 
and  Odo. 

William  the  Conqueror  dies  (September). 

England  bequeathed  to  his  second  son  William,  Nor- 
mandy to  Robert,  to  Henry  a  sum  of  money. 


William  II  is  accepted  and  proclaimed  King  of  England 

in  accordance  with  the  Conqueror's  will. 
His   elder    brother    Robert    (Curthose)    succeeds    to    the 

duchy  of  Normandy,  thus  dividing  the  allegiance  of  the 

Normans  who  are  barons  of  both  England  &  Normandy. 
Revolt   of   Norman   barons   in   England    (including   the 

King's  half-brother,   Odo  of  Bayeux,   and   Robert  of 

Normandy)  in  favour  of  Robert. 
The  revolt  is  crushed  by  the  fyrd. 
Robert  and  William  come  to  terms. 
Odo  of  Bayeux  banished.    His  estates  confiscated. 
Urban  II  Pope. 
Death  of  Lanfranc. 
See  of  Canterbury  kept  vacant,  the  King  appropriating 

the  revenue. 
Ranulf  Flambard  the  King's  agent  in  extortion. 
Robert  of  Rhuddlan  killed  at  Deganwy  (N.  Wales). 
Rapid  advance  of  Norman  conquest  of  Wales  checked  by 

Griffith-ap-Conan,  Cadogan-ap-Powys,  and  Griffith-ap- 

Rees  of  Dehenbarth. 
William  again  quarrels  with  Robert. 
William  invades  Normandy.    Siege  of  Mont  St.  Michel. 
Malcolm  III  of  Scotland  invades  England,  but  makes  his 

peace  with  William. 
William  seizes  Carlisle,  and  raises  Carlisle  Castle. 
Cumberland  annexed  from  Scotland. 
Malcolm  raids  Northumberland,  but  is  killed  at  Alnwick 

with  his  son,  Edward. 
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DATES    OF    BRITISH    HISTORY,    1066-1154 


Period. 


William  II's  policy  of  ter- 
ritorial expansion  (contd.) 


Conflict    between    William 

and  Anselm. 

The  First  Crusade. 


Quarrels  between  Henry 
and  Robert. 


Date. 


1093 


1094 


1095 


1096 
1097 


1098 


1099 


1101 
1 102 


c.  1103 
1105 


1 105 


Leading  Events. 


Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland  dies. 

Scotch  throne  seized  by  Malcolm's  brother,  Donalbane,  in 

accordance  with  the  old  Scottish  rule  of  succession. 
William  seriously  ill. 


Anselm  becomes  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

William  acknowledges  Pope  Urban  II,  instead  of  Anti-Pope 
Clement. 

Rhys-ap-Tudor,  King  of  S.  Wales,  killed  in  battle. 

Quarrel  between  William  and  Anselm. 

Anselm  appeals  to  Rome,  and  while  in  exile  writes  "Cur 
Deus  Homo". 

Scotland  shared  between  Donalbane  and  Malcolm's  eldest 
surviving  son  Edmund. 

Urban  II  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  forbids  Lay  Investi- 
tures. 

First  Crusade  proclaimed. 

Revolt  of  Robert  Mowbray  in  the  North;  crushed  by 
William. 

Death  of  Godred  of  Man. 

Robert  of  Normandy  mortgages  his  duchy  to  William  in 
order  to  join  the  Crusade. 

Anselm  again  leaves  England. 

Edgar,  third  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  Margaret,  over- 
throws Donalbane  and  Edmund  and  becomes  King  of 
Scotland  by  aid  of  his  uncle  the  Atheling  and  Norman 
barons  from  England. 

Edgar  reigns  as  William's  "man". 

Beginning  of  Norman  penetration  in  Scotland. 

Malcolm's  dynasty  firmly  established. 

Start  of  the  First  Crusade. 

William  II  in  North  Wales. 

Magnus  of  Norway  seizes  the  Isle  of  Man  and  makes  it  his 
headquarters. 

Magnus  occupies  the  Mull  of  Cantyre. 

William,  in  possession  of  Normandy,  plans  continental 
expansion. 

Revolt  in  Maine  crushed. 

Magnus  takes  Anglesey. 

Crusaders  capture  Jerusalem. 

Robert  of  Normandy  refuses  the  crown  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem. 

Paschal  II,  Pope. 

Rufus  killed  in  the  New  Forest. 


Henry  I,  third  son  of  the  Conqueror,  secures  the  crown  of 
England  under  form  of  election  in  the  absence  of  his 
elder  brother  Robert  of  Normandv. 

Henry  issues  a  charter  promising  to  observe  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  I. 

Recall  of  Anselm. 

Henry  mairies  Edith  (Matilda),  daughter  of  Malcolm 
Canmore  and  Margaret,  thus  uniting  the  line  of  Nor- 
mandy with  that  of  Alfred. 

Robert,  brother  of  Henry,  lands  at  Portsmouth. 

Treaty  of  Alton  between  Henry  and  Robert. 

Henry  suppresses  the  Montgomeries  and  other  of  the  more 
dangerous  baronial  families. 

Exile  of  Robert  de  Belesme. 

Magnus  makes  his  third  and  last  expedition  to  Britain 
against  Murketagh,  who  had  supported  de  Belesme. 

Death  of  Magnus  in  a  skirmish  in  Ulster. 

The  sons  of  Godred  Crovan  resume  possession  of  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

The  Norwegian  fleet  returns  to  Norway  with  Sigurd,  the  heir. 

Murketagh  of  Ireland  defeated  by  his  rival  O'Lochlan. 

War  in  Normandy  between  Henry  and  Robert. 

A  fruitless  conference  is  held  between  the  brothers. 

Henry's  victory  at  Tinchebrai  makes  him  master  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

Robert,  taken  prisoner,  is  held  in  captivity  till  his  death. 

Edgar  the  Atheling,  who  had  joined  Robert,  is  pardoned 
and  given  a  pension.  Henry  V,  Emperor. 
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DATES    OF    BRITISH    HISTORY,     1 066-1 154 


^41 


Per'od. 


Harmony  between  Henry 

and  Anselm. 
Alexander  I,  King  of  Scots. 


Interregnum  in  Ireland. 

Question  of  Succession  to 

English  Throne. 


Anarchy  in  England  under 
Stephen  ;  David  I  in 
Scotland  ;  Turlough  in 
Ireland. 


Date. 


1107 


1 109 
1114 


1118 
1119 


1119-34 
1 1 20 


1121 
1122 

1124 
1125 
1127 


1129 
ii33 


"34 
1135 

1135 


1136 
ii37 
1138 


1139 


1140 
1141 

1142 


1145 

1147 

1 1 50 

1151 

1152 
ii53 

H54 


Leading   Events. 


Florence  of  Worcester  engaged  on  her  historv  about  this 

time. 
The   Investiture  question  in   England  settled  by  Henry 

and  Anselm. 
Alexander  I  succeeds  his  brother  Edgar  as  King  of  Scots. 
Louis  VI  "Le  Gros"  succeeds  to  the  French  throne. 
Death  of  Anselm. 
Henry's     daughter     Matilda     (Maud)     married     to     the 

Emperor  Henry  V. 
Murketagh  of  Ireland  seriously  ill. 
Death  of  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I. 
Murketagh  retires  into  a  monastery,  where  he  dies. 
His  rival,  Donald  O'Lochlan,  dies  about  the  same  time. 


Interregnum  in  Ireland.      Period  of  chaos  and  anarchy. 
Disaster  of   the   "White   Ship",   in   which   Henry's   son 

William  is  drowned.     His  daughter  Maud  is  now  his 

only  legitimate  child. 
Henry  marries  Adelais,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Louvain. 
Investiture  question  between  Pope  and  Emperor  settled 

at  the  Concordat  of  Worms. 
David  I  succeeds  his  brother  Alexander  as  King  of  Scots. 
Death  of  Henry  V.     Empress  Maud  a  widow. 
Barons,  including  Stephen  of  Boulogne,  David  of  Scotland 

and  Robert  of  Gloucester,   take  oath  of  allegiance  to 

Maud  as  successor  to  Henry  I. 
Maud  married  to  Geoffrey  of  Anjou. 
Birth  of  Henry  II. 
About    this    date    William    of    Malmesbury    writes    his 

"Exploits  of  English  Kings". 
Death  of  Robert  of  Normandy. 
Death  of  Henry  I  in  Normandy. 


Stephen  of  Boulogne,  Henry's  nephew,  secures  the  suc- 
cession in  England  and  Normandy.  He  seizes  Henry's 
treasure. 

Stephen  makes  concessions  to  the  Church. 

Turlough  of  Connaught  becomes  supreme  in  Ireland. 

Louis  VII  succeeds  to  the  French  throne. 

Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen  Emperor. 

Outbreak  of  Civil  War.  David  I,  invading  the  North  in 
Maud's  name,  defeated  at  Northallerton  (the  Battle 
of  the  Standard). 

Stephen  quarrels  with  the  bishops  at  the  Council  of 
Oxford.  Arrest  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and 
Salisbury. 

Civil  war  continues  with  many  atrocities  on  either  side. 

Stephen  taken  prisoner  at  Lincoln.  Maud  proclaimed 
Lady  of  England. 

Stephen  released  in  exchange  for  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

Civil  war  renewed.     Maud  besieged  at  Oxford. 

Death  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  author  of  "Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  England  and  Normandy". 

Geoffrey  of  Anjou  master  of  Normandy. 

Roderick,  son  of  Turlough,  defeats  the  men  of  Munster  at 
Moindnoe. 

Gloucester  dies  ;    Maud  leaves  England. 

The  Second  Crusade. 

Theobald  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  refuses  to  recognise 
Eustace,  son  of  Stephen,  as  heir. 

Death  of  Count  of  Anjou.  Henry  II,  Maud's  son,  succeeds. 
Henry  marries  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Aquitaine. 

Frederic  I  ("Barbarossa"),  Emperor. 

Death  of  Eustace.     Henry  comes  to  England. 

Treaty  of  Wallingford.  Stephen  to  keep  the  crown  ; 
Henry  to  succeed  him. 

Death  of  David  I.  Malcolm  IV,  his  grandson,  King  of  Scots. 

Death  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  author  of  "History  of 
British  Kings",  which  contained  the  stories  of  King 
Arthur. 

Hadrian  IV  (the  only  Englishman  in  the  record),  Pope. 

Death  of  Stephen.     Accession  of  Henry  Plantagenet. 
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upstream,  at  Walling  ford— so  that  any 
movement  of  troops  from  Mercia  or 
the  North  would  be  intercepted,  and 
London  lay  at  his  mercy. 

For  in  the  meanwhile  the  organisa- 
tion of  resistance  had  been  paralysed 
by  divided  counsels.  The  election 
of  the  Atheling  had  stirred  no  enthu- 
siasm. Edwin  and  Morcar  had  com- 
mitted themselves  to  nothing  more 
than  vague  promises,  and  their  levies 
were  still  in  the  North.  Some  mag- 
nates were  reckoning  that  it  would 
be  well  to  conciliate  the  Conqueror 
for  their  own  safety  ;  others  were 
reluctantly  yielding  to  the  conviction 
that  resistance  could  end  only  in  hope- 
less disaster  ;  there  was  no  one  who 
had  both  the  courage  and  the  capacity 
to  head  an  uncompromising  defiance. 
The  passage  of  the  Thames  was  de- 
cisive. A  deputation  of  magnates,  in- 
cluding the  Atheling  himself,  came  to 
offer  William  the  crown.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  and  on  Christmas  Day,  in 
the  Confessor's  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
William  of  Normandy  was  crowned 
King  of  England.  The  coronation 
itself  was  the  occasion  of  an  ominous 
incident.  The  shout  of  the  spectators 
within  the  building,  acclaiming  the 
new  king,  was  followed  by  a  wild 
clamour  and  tumult  outside,  since 
the  Norman  guards  took  it  as  signifying  a  popular  rising.  They  fell  upon  the  folk 
outside,  and  having  once  broken  loose  went  on  to  burn  and  pillage,  while  the 
folk  inside  poured  forth  in  panic  to  join  in  the  affray.  The  ceremony  was  hastily 
carried  to  a  conclusion  in  the  half-emptied  church,  and  the  tumult  was  quelled 
with  difficulty. 

William  had  given  the  customary  assurances  that  he  would  deal  justly  with 
his  people,  confirm  their  lawful  rights,  and  rule  them  according  to  the  law.  He 
confirmed  at  once  the  previous  charters  of  privileges  conferred  upon  London. 
Magnates  who  had  not  already  come  in  made  haste  to  do  so,  including  Edwin 
and  Morcar,  and  Waltheof  Siwardson,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  William  meant  to 
conciliate,  but  not  to  trust.  The  estates  of  all  who  had  fought  for  Harold  the 
Usurper  were  forfeited  and  distributed  among  his  own  followers  ;  the  Crown 
estates,  of  course,  went  to  the  King  himself.  The  earldom  of  Hereford  had  been 
bestowed  by  the  Confessor  upon  a  Norman  kinsman  of  the  Conqueror,  now 
dead  ;  it  was  conferred  upon  the  most  trusted  of  William's  barons,  William 
Fitz-Osborn.  The  forfeited  estates  lay  chiefly  in  East  Anglia,  Kent,  and  Wessex  : 
of  the  first  a  large  proportion  went  also  to  Fitz-Osborn  ;  of  the  second,  to 
William's  half-brother  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  was  made  Earl  of  Kent  ; 
and  of  the  third,  to  Odo's  full  brother,  Robert  of  Mortain.  The  English  who 
had  not  borne  arms  against  William  were  received  into  the  King's  grace,  but 
were  only  confirmed  in  their  estates  on  payment  of  heavy  fines — partly  on  the 
hypothesis  that  they  required  pardon  for  having  failed  to  side  with  William, 
their  lawful  suzerain,  partly  on  the  pretext  that  a  new  suzerain  was  entitled  to 


PORTRAIT  OF  WILLIAM  I  (1066-1087) 
William  the  Conqueror  ("Gainer"  is  the  word's 
original  meaning)  was  a  man  of  varied  character- 
istics. Love  of  money  and  of  sport  led  to  his 
most  serious  crimes.  He  was  cruel  but  not 
vindictive,  his  reign  was  a  tyranny,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  tyranny  of  one  man 
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claim  fines  on  taking  up  his  suzerainty.  Even  these,  however,  seem  generally 
to  have  been  deprived  of  some  portion  of  their  estates  upon  one  excuse  or  another 
— for  the  better  satisfaction  of  William's  followers,  Norman,  Breton,  or  Fleming. 
Moreover,  whether  William  confirmed  Englishmen  or  put  in  "Frenchmen" — 
the  inclusive  title  usually  adopted  by  the  English — he  assumed  that  land  in 
England,  like  land  in  Normandy,  was  all  the  king's  land,  held  from  him  by  the 
immediate  owner  or  grantee  as  his  tenant  upon  the  customary  conditions  of 
feudal  tenure — homage  or  allegiance,  military  service,  the  occasional  payments 
known  inclusively  as  "Fines",  "Reliefs",  and  "Aids",  due  from  vassal  to  suzerain  ; 


a  legal  fiction  of  Euro- 
pean law  which  had 
never,  in  fact,  found 
acceptance  in  Eng- 
land. 

While  the  new 
lords  practically  gar- 
risoned the  forfeited 
territories  in  the 
South  and  East,  the 
English  lords  who 
might  prove  danger- 
ous were  paralysed 
for  concerted  action 
against  the  new  king, 
because,  under  the 
specious  mark  of 
royal  favour,  he  re- 
quired their  present 
attendance  upon  him- 
self. They  could  not 
go  down  to  their  earl- 
doms  where  they 
might  themselves  be- 
come centres  of  dis- 
affection. Attached 
to  his  person,  they 
were  under  observa- 
tion, and  could  take 
no  risks. 

Nor  was  this  all 
that  William  did  to 
secure  the  position 
he  had  won.  In 
London  itself  arose 
the  first  of  the  Nor- 
man "keeps",  the 
massive  stone  castles 
familiar  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  hitherto 
unknown  in  England, 
behind  whose  walls 
garrisons  could  defv 
any  but  the  most  ex- 
pert attacks  as  long 
as  their  provisions 
lasted,    and    from 


« 


Taylor 

NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE 

These  two  porches  well  illustrate  details  of  typical  Norman  ecclesiastical 

architecture  in  its  more  elaborate  stages,  with  its  massive  structure  and 

vigorous  ornament 


Photo  by]  [E.  C.  Youen  s 

NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE 
Round  arches  did  not  give  place  to  pointed  until  the  late  twelfth  century. 
Norman  style  is  further  characterised  by  stone  roofs  and  barrel  vaults 


[By  R.  Caton  Woodville 

WILLIAM  RECEIVES  NEWS  OF  THE  RISING  OF  THE  NORTH 
In  1069  the  Northumbrians  confederated  against  William  with  Malcolm  Canmore,  Edgar  the  Atheling, 
Harold's  sons,  and  King  Sweyn  of  Denmark.  A  large  army  stormed  York,  massacring  the  Norman 
garrison,  but  Malcolm's  force  did  not  appear,  and  the  Danes  retired  to  their  ships  when  winter 
approached.  William,  who  received  the  news  while  hunting  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  set  out  with  a 
large  body  of  auxiliary  troops,  and  devastated  the  whole  district  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tees 


[By  M.  Dovaston,  R.B.A.,  N.B.A. 
THE  DEATH  OF  ALDRED,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK,  1069 
Aldred,  the  archbishop  who  had  crowned  both  Harold  and  William  the  Conqueror,  was  in  York  when 
the  city  was  attacked  by  the  northern  confederacy.  The  townsmen  rose,  overcame  the  Norman 
guards,  and  admitted  the  besiegers.  The  governor,  William  Malet,  sent  his  men  to  clear  the  streets, 
but  they  were  overwhelmed,  and  only  a  few  returned  to  the  castle  ;  these  shot  fire  into  the  wooden 
houses,  and  Aldred  died  of  grief  as  the  flames  spread  through  the  city 
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which  they  could  issue  at  their  own  time  to  strike  at  any  insurgent  forces. 
Such  keeps  were  the  eleventh-century  equivalent  of  the  Roman  castra  a 
thousand  years  before,  or  of  the  burhs  established  by  Alfred  and  Edward  the 
Elder  to  bridle  the  Danes.  They  might  be  raised  and  garrisoned  only  by 
royal  licence  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  not  as  private  baronial  strongholds. 
But  wherever  they  rose  they  were  a  curb  which  could  be  applied  mercilessly  to 
any  active  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  population  for  miles  round,  and — when 

they  commanded  main  roads — 
on  any  movement  of  troops  ; 
while  a  town  with  a  castle  in  it 
could  revolt  only  at  the  gravest 
peril. 

Within  a  few  months,  then, 
it  seemed  that  England,  at  least 
south  of  the  Humber,  was  se- 
cure enough.  As  for  Northum- 
bria,  it  was  more  Dane  than 
Saxon,  had  merely  acquiesced 
in  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Wes- 
sex,  and  had  no  love  for  the 
House  of  Godwin.  If  Northum- 
bria  were  left  to  its  own  devices, 
it  did  not  seem  probable  that  it 
would  revolt,  apart  from  the 
chance  of  Sweyn  of  Denmark  at- 
tempting to  revive  Canute's  em- 
pire in  which  case  he  would  be 
likely  enough  to  find  support 
there.  So  William  betook  him- 
self across  the  Channel  to  his 
duchy,  carrying  with  him  the 
Atheling,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and 
Waltheof.  He  left  behind  him  as 
Earl  of  northern  Northumbria  a 
time-serving  Englishman,  Cop- 
sige,  with  Odo  of  Bayeux  in 
charge  of  the  country  south  of 
the  Thames,  and  Fitz-Osborn 
north  of  it. 


From  the  Painting  by  A.  Forestier] 

[By  courtesy  of  the  Keeper  of  London  Museum 
WILLIAM  FOUNDING  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON 
William  was  forced  to  employ  stronger  methods  than 
mere  conciliation  to  establish  his  position,  and  castles 
were  built  at  important  places.  In  1078  "The  Keep"  or 
"White  Tower",  a  portion  of  the  present  Tower  of 
London,  was  founded  by  his  orders  to  overawe  the  city 


(II)   The  Conquest  Completed 

In  William's  absence  the  Nor- 
mans took  advantage  of  their 
position  to  ride  rough-shod  over 
the  English.  In  the  far  North 
Copsige  was  slain  by  a  rival  who  had  been  dispossessed  in  his  favour,  but  who 
was  also  slain.  That  part  of  the  country  merely  fell  into  general  disorder — it 
was  out  of  the  Norman  range.  But  in  "Herefordshire,  on  the  Welsh  marshes, 
Fitz-Osborn  was  defied  by  Edred  the  Wild,  an  English  thegn  who  allied  himself 
with  the  Welsh  princes  of  Powys  and  Gwynedd  ;  Kent  revolted  against  the 
rule  of  Odo.  Sincere  patriots,  like  Archbishop  Aldred  of  York  and  Bishop 
Wulfstan  of  Worcester,  knew  that  even  if  the  Norman  could  be  expelled  Eng- 
land would  only  fall  into  anarchy  and  dissolution  ;  in  their  eyes  the  best  hope 
lay  in  restraining  their  own  people,  and  bringing  William  back  to  control  the 
Frenchmen.     In  December  the  king  was  back  in  England. 

But  by  this  time  revolt  was  seething  everywhere — not  so  much  against  the  king 
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12th  CENTURY  CHESSMEN  OF  WALRUS  IVORY 


Photo  by]  [Special  Press 

NORMAN  COSTUMES 
These   figures  represent    two   Norman   rustics  of   the  eleventh  century  and  an  Anglo-Norman 
noble  in  costume  typical  of  that  worn  upon  State  occasions.    The  Norman  barons  usually  had 

their  faces  shaved 
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BATTLE  ABBEY,  NEAR  HASTINGS 


[The  Photochrom  Co. 


Battle  Abbey  was  founded  by  William  I  on  the  site  of  his  famous  victory  :     "And  ther  as  the  bataile 
was,  an  abbey  he  lete  rere  of  Seint  Martin  for  the  souls  that  therslayn  were."     The  building  has  been 

much  altered  in  later  times 


Photo  by]  [Gibson,  Hexham 

NORMAN  APSE,  BIRKIN  CHURCH 
The   apse   of   this   Yorkshire   church  is   a   good 
example    of     massive     Norman     workmanship. 


Photo  by]  [Frith,  Reigate 

MICKLEGATE  BAR,  YORK 
Over   this   Norman   arch   a   square   tower   with 
embattled    turrets   was    built   at   a   later   date. 


[By  Allan  Stewart 
THE  BURNING  OF  THE  SORCERESS  OUTSIDE  ELY,  1071 
William  encountered  many  difficulties  and  delays  when  building  the  wooden  causeway  across  the 
swamps  to  Ely,  for  Hereward  frequently  interrupted  the  operations  so  successfully  that  the  workmen 
believed  him  to  be  leagued  with  the  devil,  and  induced  William  to  place  a  sorceress  on  a  wooden 
tower  at  the  head  of  the  works  to  counteract  the  evil  influence.  Hereward,  however,  set  fire  to  the 
dry  rushes,  and  the  tower,  sorceress,  and  workmen  were  consumed 
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as  against  the  new  lords.  William's  first  move  was  upon  the  West  Country,  where, 
to  his  demand  for  an  oath  of  fealty,  Exeter  had  replied  by  offering  to  pay  the 
customary  dues  to  the  Crown,  and  no  more.  His  appearance  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  overawed  the  country,  but  Exeter  itself  stood  a  fortnight's  siege  before 
wiser  counsels  induced  it  to  open  its  gates.  Nevertheless,  the  Conqueror  dealt 
with  it  so  gently  that  he  afterwards  found  his  reward  in  its  willing  loyalty. 

Then  Edwin  and  Morcar,  released  from  attendance  on  the  king,  raised  a 
revolt  in  Mercia  in  conjunction  with  the  Welsh.  Gospatric,  another  English- 
man who  had  purchased  from  William  the  succession  to  Copsige's  earldom, 
tried,  with  some  success,  to  raise  Northumbria  for  the  Atheling,    perhaps  in 


«TV 


From  the  Picture]  [By  H.  Selous 

HEREWARD  THE  WAKE  SUBMITS  TO  WILLIAM,  1072 
The  Isle  of  Ely  eventually  fell  into  William's  hands  through  the  treachery  of  the  Ely  monks.  A 
thousand  Englishmen  were  slain  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners  :  Hereward,  however,  escaped  by 
rushing  from  the  beleaguered  camp  to  the  marshes,  where  the  Normans  dared  not  follow.  He  was 
joined  by  friends,  and  maintained  a  guerilla  warfare  for  some  time  among  the  fens.  At  last,  seeing 
the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  he  swore  allegiance  to  William,  and  was  permitted  to  keep  his  Lincoln- 
shire estates 

connection  with  the  Mercian  insurrection.  But  in  the  face  of  William's  advance 
both  melted  away.  William  bestowed  a  contemptuous  pardon  upon  the  ever- 
futile  Leofricson  ;  the  Atheling  and  Gospatric  found  an  asylum  in  Scotland 
with  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  two  years  afterwards  married  Edgar's  sister, 
Margaret,  through  whose  daughter  and  son  respectively  the  strain  of  the  House 
of  Wessex  was  continued  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Royal  Families,  so  that 
to-day  the  blood  of  Alfred  the  Great  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  House  of  Windsor. 
The  Northumbrian  earldom  was  bestowed  on  the  Fleming,  Robert  de  Comines, 
ancestor  of  the  Comyn  family  who  were  presently  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
Scottish  history.    Neither  in  Mercia  nor  in  Northumbria  did  William  display  any 
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harshness.  But  before  he  left  the  North  a  castle  was  rising  in  York  where  a 
Norman  garrison  remained,  and  as  he  marched  south  castles  began  to  be  raised 
at  Lincoln  and  other  points  on  the  route.  The  Conqueror  was  so  well  satisfied 
that  he  disbanded  the  mercenaries  who  had  marched  under  his  banner. 

His  satisfaction  was  premature.  Comines's  followers  pillaged  and  bullied 
wherever  they  went.  In  January  (1069),  while  he  lay  at  Durham,  the  populace 
rose  and  fell  on  the  Normans  by  night  ;  the  very  few  who  escaped  with  their 
lives  were  lucky  ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  new  castle  of  York,  and 
Edgar  hurried  from  Scotland  to  head  the  rising.  But  William  reappeared  from 
the  South  with  paralysing  swiftness.    The  siege  was  raised  ;    the  Atheling  fled  ; 

William,  still  pursuing  his  lenient 
policy,  contented  himself  with 
raising  and  garrisoning  a  second 
castle  at  York,  and  was  back  in 
the  South  before  Easter.  Hither- 
to the  insurrections  had  been 
penalised  by  little  except  forfeit- 
ures of  land,  which  provided 
many  manors  for  Normans,  and 
reduced  not  so  much  the  number 
of  the  king's  English  tenants  as 
the  extent  of  their  holdings. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for 
the  Conqueror  that  Sweyn  Estrith- 
son,  King  of  Denmark,  Canute's 
nephew,  was  a  cautious  man. 
William's  diplomacy  or  Sweyn's 
own  prudence  had  kept  him 
quiet  for  the  three  years  since 
Harold's  accession  in  England. 
The  appearance  in  force  of  a 
strong  Danish  fleet  off  the  coast 
of  Northumbria  might  have  made 
the  superficial  subjugation  of  the 
North  a  more  difficult  matter  ; 
yet  it  was  only  when  that  super- 
ficial subjugation  was  accom- 
[By  E.  Prater    plished  that  Sweyn  made  up  his 


DOMESDAY  COMMISSIONERS  AT  WORK 
Domesday  Book  was  compiled  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1086.  The  main  object  of  the  survey  was  to 
ensure  the  full  assessment  of  revenue,  and  commissioners 
were  sent  out  to  make  full  enquiries  upon  oath  from 
representative  committees  of  every  district  as  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  estates  and  possessions  of 
every  landowner 


mind  to  try  what  the  arrival  of  a 
Danish  host  might  accomplish. 
Even  then  he  would  seem  to  have 
been  unwilling  to  stake  much  on 
a  hazardous  experiment,  for  he 
did  not  come  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  Danes  to  match  himself 
against  the  great  Norman  captain,  but  collected  a  very  miscellaneous  war- 
fleet  from  the  Baltic,  and  dispatched  it  under  command  of  his  brother, 
Jarl  Osbiorn.  Nevertheless,  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  in  August  was  the  signal 
for  revolt  to  blaze  out  again  more  fiercely  than  before.  Even  Waltheof 
was  misguided  enough  to  take  part  in  it  as  champion,  not  of  the  Dane,  but 
of  the  Atheling. 

The  news  was  brought  to  William  while  he  was  hunting  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
together  with  the  promise  that  the  castles  at  York  could  hold  out  for  a  year. 
But  the  next  news  was  more  serious.  Not  only  had  the  insurgents,  together  with 
the  Danes,  captured  the  city  of  York  ;  the  Normans,  attempting  to  sally  from 
the  castles,  had  all  been  cut  to  pieces  or  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  the  Danish 


[By  E.  Prater 


CURFEW 


The  Conqueror  is  commonly  believed  to  have  introduced  curfew  into*  England,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  merely  enforced  more  rigorously  a  custom  which  already  existed.  At  the  ringing  of  the 
curfew-bell  at  eight  o'clock  all  lights  and  fires  had  to  be  extinguished  or  a  severe  penalty  undergone. 
This  measure  was  most  useful  and  practical  at  a  time  when  the  houses  were  of  wood  and  the  fire 
was  often  in  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
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ships  ;    Waltheof,  endowed  with  limbs  and  muscles  of  a  more  heroic  order  than 
his  brain,  having  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 

Now  was  the  Conqueror  roused  to  wrath,  and  his  wrath  when  kindled  was 
a  consuming  fire.  He  shed  his  politic  leniency  as  a  garment.  Like  a  thunder- 
bolt he  crashed  on  the  North,  turned  the  flank  of  the  Northumbrians  and  Danes, 
scattered  the  former  to  the  winds,  and  drove  the  latter  headlong  to  their  camp 
in  Holderness,  where  they  lay  secure  behind  impassable  waters.  Deliberately 
and  systematically  he  laid  the  whole  rebellious  land  waste  from  Humber  to  Tees, 
and  from  Tees  to  Tyne.  Those  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  did  not  flee 
before  him  to  the  dales  or  over  Tyne  perished  by  the  sword  ;  their  homesteads 
were  burnt,  their  fields  were  sown  with  salt.    In  one  district  where  there  had  been 


[By  M.  MacK  inlay 
THE  MOOT  OF  SALISBURY,  1086 
When  the  Domesday  survey  was  completed  William  summoned  a  great  assembly  of  all  the  land- 
owners of  England  to  Salisbury.  Here  he  exacted  homage  and  oaths  of  fealty  from  all  tenants-in- 
chief  and  sub-tenants,  so  that,  unlike  the  Continental  system,  by  which  tenants  swore  only  to  their 
immediate  overlords,  every  landowner,  great  and  small,  now  owed  allegiance  directly  to  the  king.  One 
of  William's  daughters  is  seen  taking  her  mother's  place  beside  the  king,  since  Matilda  had  died  four 

years  previously 

over   sixty    nourishing    townships,    there   were    but    sixteen    sparsely-inhabited 
villages  seventeen  years  after  the  great  devastation. 

The  Danes,  seeing  no  prospect  of  a  conquest,  withdrew  to  their  ships,  but 
lingered  still,  waiting  on  events.  William's  work  of  terrorism  was  not  yet  done. 
The  initial  successes  of  the  Northumbrians  had  encouraged  fresh  risings  in  the 
West  Country,  the  North  Midlands,  and  the  Welsh  marches.  In  the  West 
William's  previous  leniency  bore  fruit  ;  the  insurgents  found  themselves  opposed 
by  English  as  well  as  Normans,  and  the  insurrection  collapsed.  William  himself, 
in  the  depths  of  winter,  led  his  troops,  though  they  would  have  mutinied  had 
they  dared,  on  a  merciless  campaign  through  the  North  Midlands  to  Chester, 
marching  on  foot,  sleeping  in  the  snow,  sharing  every  hardship — not  from  any 
chivalry  of  comradeship,  but  with  iron  resolution  to  teach  his  own  men  the 
lesson  of  indomitable  endurance  ;    treating  those  shires  only  a  shade  less  merci- 
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Photo  by]  [W.  F.  Taylor 

THE  NAVE,  ELY  CATHEDRAL 

The  cathedral  was  founded  by  Ely's  first  Norman 

abbot,  Simeon,  in  1083.     Many  later  additions 

were  made,  but  the  nave,  208  feet  long,  is  entirely 

Norman 


Photo  by]  [W.  F.  Taylor 

ST.  ALBANS  CATHEDRAL 
Built  in  William  I's  reign  by  Lanfranc's  relative, 
Abbot  Paul,    after  the  plan   of   St.    Stephen's, 
Caen,   but  on   a   much   larger  scale.     Not  con- 
secrated until  1 1 15 


lessly  than  he  had  dealt  with  Yorkshire.  All  resistance  crumbled  before  his 
approach.  For  the  population  the  lesson  was  final  :  after  it  was  all  over,  even 
Edred  the  Wild  came  in  to  William's  peace,  and  received  pardon  from  a  king 
who  always  respected  valiancy,  and  was  glad  to  welcome  an  invincible  foe  as 
a  loyal  supporter.  He  extended  his  pardon  even  to  Waltheof  and  Gospatric, 
though  the  latter  preferred  the  security  of  exile  in  Scotland  to  confidence  in 
William's  magnanimity. 

Once  more  the  king  withdrew  to  the  South  ;  once  more  the  flame  broke 
out,  in  Lincolnshire,  stirred  to  fury  by  the  appointment  of  a  Norman  priest  to 
the  vacant  abbacy  of  Peterborough.  The  Danes  were  still  hovering  about  the 
Isle  of  Ely.  They  answered  a  call  to  rescue  the  treasures  of  the  "Golden  Borough" 
from  the  Norman  by  descending  upon  it,  laying  it  in  ruins,  and  carrying  off 
everything  that  could  be  looted  ;  after  which  they  sailed  away — incidentally 
entering  the  Thames  to  strike  a  treaty  with  King  William  on  behalf  of  King 
Sweyn,  who  had  resigned  himself  to  the  futility  of  cherishing  English  ambitions. 

England,  then  in  the  summer  of  1070,  was  under  the  Conqueror's  heel.  The 
Lincolnshire  outbreak  was  without  responsible  leaders,  a  local  affair  with  no 
prospect  of  developing  into  a  wider  rising.  Yet  for  a  year  and  a  half  the  Isle  of 
Ely  remained  something  more  than  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Normans.  For 
there  in  the  impenetrable  fens  Hereward  the  Wake  set  up  the  famous  Camp  of 
Refuge,  whither,  as  to  David  in  Adullum,  flocked  all  who  were  in  any  wise 
disaffected,  desperate  patriots,  outlaws,  and  broken  men  ;  and  whence  they 
issued  in  small  bands  to  harry  and  smite  every  manor  within  their  very  wide 
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range  where  a  Norman  lord  had  planted  himself.  In  the  next  year  the  inevitably 
futile  attempt  was  made  by  Edwin  and  Morcar  to  bring  about  a  Midland  rising 
in  conjunction  with  the  outlaw  ;  but  Edwin  was  slain  by  traitors,  who  sent  his 
head  to  William  (who  treated  them  much  as  David  treated  the  Amalekite  who 
claimed  to  have  slain  Saul)  :  the  rising  came  to  nothing,  and  Morcar  fled  for  his 
life  to  the  Camp  of  Refuge.  William  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  menace.  He 
marched  against  Hereward.  His  attempt  to  reach  the  camp  was  disastrously 
foiled,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  treachery  gave  him  what  he  could  not 
win  by  force  of  arms.  Morcar  was  taken  ;  Hereward  with  his  most  resolute 
comrades  escaped  to  the  greenwood,  the  Bruneswald  ;  but  even  to  them  the 
hopelessness  of  further  resistance  was  soon  manifest.  In  1072  Hereward,  like 
Edred  the  Wild,  came  in  to  the  king's  peace. 

Five  years  after  his  coronation  William  was  absolute  master  of  England. 
In  the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  his  reign  there  was  no  other  English  revolt  ; 
though  for  some  months  of  1072  Hereward  was  still  defiant,  an  outlaw  at  large 
in  the  Bruneswald,  but  with  no  more  than  a  few  score  companions.  Edwin  was 
dead,  Morcar  a  close  prisoner,  the  Godwinsons  were  gone  ;  Waltheof  Siwardson, 
pardoned  and  restored  to  the  royal  favour,  would  be  in  no  haste  to  forfeit  it 
again  ;  Denmark  had  proved  a  broken  reed  ;  Northumbria  had  had  such  a  lesson 
as  left  it  without  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  revolt.  There  remained  only 
Edgar  Atheling,  a  fugitive  in  Scotland,  as  a  remotely  possible  figurehead  for 
over-daring  disaffection  ;  and  in  1072  the  Atheling  was  eliminated.  His  personal 
futility  had  already  been  demonstrated  ;    but,  in  1068  or  1070,  the  Scots  king  had 


Photo  by]  [W.  F.  Taylor 

NAVE,  GLOUCESTEFr.CATHEDRAL 
The    present   cathedral    was     built    by   Abbot 
Serlo    (1072-1104),  and    has   many   later    addi- 
tions.    The    nave    is    Norman    with    an    early 
English    roof 


Photo  by]  [W.  F.  Taylor 

THE  CHAPEL,  WHITE  TOWER 

The    interior   of    the    White   Tower,  Tower   of 

London,  a    notable    example    of    the    massive 

simplicity  of  early  Norman  architecture,  remains 

practically  unchanged  throughout 


[By  F.  Gillett,R.I. 
WILLIAM  FATALLY  INJURED  AT  MANTES 
In  1087  William  crossed  to  the  Continent  and  negotiated  with  the  French  king  for  the  City  of  Mantes 
and  the  Vexin  territory.  During  a  temporary  illness  he  was  insulted  by  Philip,  and  in  July  he 
marched  upon  Mantes,  destroying  the  cornfields  and  vineyards  as  he  went.  Mantes  was  taken  and 
burned,  but  as  the  king  rode  up  his  horse  stepped  upon  some  hot  cinders  and  plunged  so  violently 
that  William  was  thrown  against  the  high  pommel  of  the  saddle  and  fatally  injured 
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become  his  brother-in-law,  and  might  make  the  relationship  an  excuse  for  stirring 
up  trouble.  So  William  marched  on  Scotland,  to  bring  Malcolm  to  book.  The 
canny  Scot  had  no  inclination  to  rouse  the  wrath  of  the  grim  Norman,  however 
willing  he  might  be  to  harry  Northumbria  or  to  give  his  kinsman  covert  assistance 
without  serious  risk  to  his  own  kingdom.  William,  for  his  part,  did  not  wish 
to  conquer  Scotland.  It  was  easy  enough  for  both  sides  to  have  recourse  to 
friendly  negotiations.  The  result  was  that  instead  of  fighting  the  monarchs 
came  to  terms.  Malcolm  was  to  dismiss  the  Atheling,  whose  presence  on  the 
border  as  a  pretender  to  the  English  throne  must  threaten  disturbance  to  the  peace 
of  England.  Malcolm,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  receive  certain  lordships  in 
England  to  which  he  had  some  traditional  claim,  rendering  the  same  homage 
as  to  William's  predecessors — whatever  that  might  mean.  Edgar  departed  from 
Scotland  with  the  brotherly  advice  that  he  should  drop  pretensions  which  he 
had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  making  good,  and  come  in  to  William's  peace — on 
which  advice  he  acted  not  long  afterwards,  duly  received  the  favour  which 
William  had  always  been  benevolently  willing  to  extend  to  him,  and  lived 
unobtrusively,  for  the  most  part  in  England,  for  some  fifty  years,  harmless  and 
unharmed. 

During  the  next  fifteen  years  William  himself  spent  more  of  his  time  in 
Normandy,  where  he  was  repeatedly  in  conflict  with  his  eldest  son,  Robert 
"Curthose",  then  in  England,  where  his  interests  were  very  efficiently  attended 
to  in  his  absences  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  a  counsellor  and  administrator  in 
whom  he  had  entire  confidence.  Once  only,  in  1075,  while  William  was  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  rebellion  attempted — and  then  the  rebels  were  not  Englishmen. 
William  Fitz-Osborn  was  dead,  and  his  son  Roger  was  Earl  of  Hereford  ;  Ralph 
Guader  "the  Staller",  a  Breton,  was  Earl  of  Norfolk.  The  king  had  forbidden 
a  marriage  between  Roger's  sister  and  Ralph,  who  was  also  exasperated  by  the 
Norfolk  sheriff's  claims  to  jurisdiction.  In  William's  absence  the  two  misguided 
barons  concocted  a  conspiracy  into  which  they  half  inveigled  Waltheof,  who 
repented — too  late  for  his  own  safety — and  told  his  tale  to  Lanfranc.  Meanwhile 
the  marriage  was  defiantly  celebrated.  A  summons  from  the  Government  was 
insolently  defied.  But  at  the  call  of  the  Justiciars,  the  Fyrds  of  Worcestershire 
and  Norfolk  marched  joyfully  against  the  Frenchmen  ;  Roger  was  shut  up  in 
his  castle  of  Hereford,  and  Ralph  fled  oversea.  The  rebellion  collapsed  igno- 
miniously.  Roger  was  imprisoned  ;  the  repentance  of  Waltheof  did  not  save  his 
head.  Not  daring  ambitions,  but  a  tender  conscience  and  a  hazy  brain,  coupled 
with  the  popularity  won  for  him  by  his  personal  prowess  and  amiability,  made 
him  dangerous.  In  his  person  perished  the  last  representative — save  the  Atheling 
— of  the  great  houses  of  the  old  order  ;  and  William  suffered  nothing  from  the 
popular  belief  that  the  Earl  had  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  that  miracles 
of  healing  were  wrought  by  his  bones. 

The  affair  of  1075  was  the  first  indication  in  England  of  the  essential  danger 
of  continental  feudalism,  the  first  strife  between  the  Crown  and  barons  who 
resented  control  by  the  Crown.  It  was  a  danger,  however,  to  which  William  and 
the  sons  who  reigned  after  him  were  thoroughly  alive,  for  which  they  were 
always  watchful,  and  which  they  never  failed  to  repress  with  ruthless  vigour 
and  promptitude.  William,  a  keen  judge  of  men,  entrusted  great  territorial 
positions  only  to  men  on  whose  loyalty  he  could  rely,  though  practically  he 
could  not  prevent  the  succession  of  an  untrustworthy  son  to  a  trustworthy 
father.  The  one  doubtful  exception  was  his  half-brother,  Odo,  the  most  unpatri- 
archal  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  Earl  of  Kent.  Seven  years  after  the  revolt  of 
Ralph  and  Roger,  Odo  fell  under  his  brother's  suspicions.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  grasping  and  inordinately  ambitious,  but  little  likelihood  that  he 
intended  any  active  disloyalty  to  William.  But  William  had  conquered  England, 
Norman  de  Hautevilles  were  carving  out  for  themselves  principalities  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  Odo  had  nothing  but  a  bishopric  and  an  earldom.     For  some 
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[By  fl.  Ca/on  WoodviUe 
THE  BODY  OF  WILLIAM  I  REFUSED  INTERMENT 
Herlouin,  a  country  knight,  undertook  tbe  charge  of  William's  funeral,  and  conveyed  the  body 
to  St.  Stephen's,  Caen.  After  a  discourse  by  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Evreux,  Ascelin,  son  of  Arthur, 
came  forward,  and  forbade  the  interment,  saying  that  William  had  seized  the  abbey  land  from 
his    father.      The    funeral    could   not   proceed    until   the    man    had    been    promised   compensation 


[By  R.  Calon  Woodville. 
BISHOP  ODO  SURRENDERS  ROCHESTER  CASTLE,  1088 
Upon  William's,  accession  many  barons,  including  Bishop  Odo,  took  up  the  cause  of  Robert,  who, 
however,  remain  'd  inactive  in  Normandy.  William  besieged  Odo  in  Pevensey.  After  seven  weeks 
he  surrendered,  and  promised  to  deliver  up  the  castle  of  Rochester  held  for  him  by  Eustace  of  Boulogne, 
lie  was  conducted  to  the  fortress,  but  Eustace,  realising  the  situation,  took  him  prisoner.  Rochester 
was  vigorously  attacked,  and  disease  eventually  forced  the  garrison  to  surrender.     Their  lives  were 

spared,  and  Odo  fled  to  Normandy 
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projec':  of  his  own,  possibly  with  a  view  to  capturing  the  Papal  succession,  he 
began  illegal  levying  of  troops.  He  was  already  on  bad  terms  with  Lanfranc, 
whom  William  trusted  more  than  any  man  living.  Odo  was  arrested — not  as 
Bishop,  but  as  Earl  ;  his  ecclesiastical  immunities  could  not  save  him,  and  he 
passed  the  rest  of  the  reign  in  imprisonment. 

In  1085-86  Canute  II,  Sweyn's  successor  on  the  Danish  throne,  created  a 
momentary  alarm  by  projecting  a  great  invasion  of  England  ;  but  he  was 
assassinated  before  his  expedition  could  start,  and  his  abortive  scheme  perished 
with  him.  In  the  next  year  William  was  in  his  duchy  smiting  the  city  of  Mantes, 
wdiere  he  claimed  a  very  questionable  suzerainty,  when,  his  charger  stumbling 
on  smouldering  cinders,  he  suffered  mortal  injury  from  the  violence  with  which 
he  was  thrown  against  the  high  pommel  of  his  saddle.  He  lived  long  enough  to 
declare  his  will  on  many  matters  :  that  his  eldest  son  Robert  should  hold  Nor- 
mandy,   his  second   son,    Red   William,   should   succeed   him   on  the  throne  of 


b'rom  the  Painting]  [By  George  Hare,  R.I. 

THE  DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR,  SEPTEMBER  9th,  1087 
After  his  accident  at  Mantes  William  lingered  on  for  six  weeks  at  Rouen.  Touched  with  remorse, 
he  provided  money  to  rebuild  the  churches  of  Mantes,  sent  large  sums  to  the  English  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  released  his  state  prisoners.  He  died  about  sunrise  on  September  9th,  and  was 
immediately  deserted  by  his  physicians  and  chief  men,  his  sons  having  already  left  him.  The 
servants  then  seized  the  arms,  robes,  and  royal  plate,  and  left  the  corpse  almost  naked  on  the  floor 

England  (whither  the  dying  king  dispatched  him  from  his  own  bedside),  the 
third,  Henry  the  Atheling,  the  only  one  born  in  England,  son  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  should  have  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  and  his  mother's 
estates — no  more,  since  he  was  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself ;  that 
Odo  and  sundry  other  political  prisoners  should  be  released,  and  sundry  pious 
benefactions  made  on  his  own  behalf.  Before  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body 
Rufus  was  on  his  way  to  secure  the  support  of  Lanfranc.  Dead,  he  was  left  to 
his  body-servants,  who  stripped  the  stark  corpse  and  vanished.  The  body  was 
carried  to  Caen,  and  there  buried,  not  without  unseemly  incidents.  Grim, 
dauntless,  utterly  hard,  yet  after  his  iron  fashion  just,  where  his  personal  interests 
were  not  involved,  the  Conqueror  died  as  he  had  lived  ;  held  in  awe  by  all, 
reluctantly  honoured  by  many,  execrated  by  many,  loved  by  none  ;  one  of 
the  few  men  who  have  left  indelibly  their  personal  mark  on  the  world's 
history. 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR   HOLDING  COURT 
After  his  victory  at  the  Eattle  of  Hastings,  William  practiced  kingship  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
severity.     During   his   reign   the   country   became    a   nation   of   serfs    and   continued   so   for   nearly 

a  hundred  years 


BRITAIN  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS 

{continued) 

A.   D.   INNES,   M.A. 

(Ill)  Administration  and  Feudal  Tenure 
The  iron  peace  of  the  Conqueror  lay  over  the  land  for  fifteen  years,  after  the 
"Last  of  the  English"  had  come  in,  save  for  the  abortive  rebellion  of  Ralph  the 
Staller,  but  it  was  not  the  peace  of  contentment.  For  the  fact  remained  that 
England  was  a  conquered  country,  and  the  English  a  conquered  people,  passive 
only  because  powerless  under  the  heel  of  the  Frenchmen.  The  old  law,  indeed, 
was  not  cancelled  ;  the  old  "dooms"  survived  ;  the  machinery  of  shire-moot, 
hundred-moot,  and  village-moot  remained,  with  a  king's  officer,  a  shire-reeve, 
presiding  in  the  shire.  The  king  still  held  counsel  with  his  Witan.  But  the 
sheriff  was  a  Frenchman,  and  the  Witan  had  a  Latin  name,  Magnum  Concilium, 
the  Great  Council,  significant  of  the  change  that  had  passed  over  it  ;  its  members, 
lay  or  ecclesiastical,  with  few  exceptions,  were  Frenchmen,  not  Englishmen  ; 
and  their  relation  to  the  king  was  that  of  a  feudal  baronage.  And  beside  the 
old  courts,  which  at  best  would  have  afforded  the  Englishman  little  protection 
in  a  dispute  with  a  Frenchman,  grew  up  the  jurisdiction  of  the  manorial  court  : 
familiar  in  Normandy,  but  hitherto  exceptional  if  not  unknown  in  England  ; 
a  court  in  which  the  lord  was  the  judge,  and  being  probably  a  Frenchman,  was 
tolerably  certain  to  put  a  French  interpretation  upon  the  law  which  he  admin- 
istered, even  when  he  had  no  intention  of  acting  unjustly. 

Now  every  revolt  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  produced 
fresh  confiscations  of  English  estates,  which  were  conferred  upon  Normans  ; 
the  process,  as  concerned  the  laity,  was  brought  to  completion  with  the  Waltheof 
forfeitures  in  1075  ;  and  as  vacancies  occurred  in  the  higher  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments they  were  almost  invariably  filled  with  foreigners.  There  were  still  large 
numbers  of  Englishmen  who  held  a  manor  or  two,  either  as  mesne  tenants 
from  a  Norman  overlord  or  as  tenants  in  chief  from  the  king  himself  ;  but  they 
were  a  minority,  and  every  magnate,  every  big  proprietor,  nearly  every  bishop 
or  abbot,  was  a  Norman  ;  so  were  nearly  all  the  royal  officials.  The  English 
forms  remained,  but  with  a  Norman  colour  ;  the  law,  under  Norman  interpreta- 
tion, became  the  warrant  of  the  oppressor  instead  of  the  shield  of  the  oppressed. 
The  personal  relations  between  the  new  foreign  lords  and  the  ceorls  on  their 
estates,  free  or  unfree,  were  quite  different  from  those  which  had  subsisted  in 
the  past  between  the  ceorl  and  the  English  thegn.  To  the  ceorl,  the  new  man 
was  an  insolent  intruder,  an  enemy  ;  to  the  new  man,  the  ceorl  was  an  insolent 
subordinate,  a  conquered  enemy.  Collisions  were  inevitable  ;  but  all  the  power 
was  on  one  side,  and  every  collision  inevitably  weakened  the  ceorl,  strengthened 
the  lord,  and  made  him  not  less  but  more  harsh,  oppressive,  and  exacting. 

This  must  have  been  the  case,  even  when  the  new  lord  was  a  just  man  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  as  probably  many  of  them  were.  But  many  of  them  were  not. 
William  brought  in  his  train  many  mere  adventurers  attracted  by  the  hope  of 
spoil,  fearing  not  God — since  the  saints  might  be  propitiated  by  an  adequate 
expenditure  on  candles  and  Masses — neither  regarding  man  nor  woman  except 
as  prey,  but  reckless  fighters  who  must  be  rewarded  for  their  services.  For 
such  men  their  tenants  were  sponges  to  be  squeezed,  and  whenever  they  were 
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planted  there  was  practically 
no  limit  to  the  oppression  in 
which  they  could,  and  did, 
indulge,  at  least  on  their  own 
estates.  It  was  upon  these 
tyrants  that  popular  hate 
concentrated  ;  and  when  sum- 
moned by  the  king's  officers 
to  fight  against  Norman 
barons,  the  freemen  of  the 
shires  answered  the  call  with 
enthusiasm.  But  armed  re- 
sistance to  barons  was  possible 
only  at  the  call  of  the  king's 
officers.  Ordinarily  the  ceorl 
could  fall  back  only  on  the 
last  resort  of  the  helpless — 
assassination  ;  and  the  fre- 
quency of  such  secret  deeds 
of  violence,  with  popular 
complicity,  is  attested  by  the 
Norman  law  which  laid  a 
heavy  penalty  upon  the  whole 
hundred  within  which  a  Nor- 
man was  found  slain,  unless 
the  actual  murderer  was  given 
up  to  justice  ;  an  Englishman 
might  be  murdered  without 
any  such  penalty.  A  hundred 
years  later,  however,  the  new- 
comers had  become  so  blend- 
ed in  blood  with  the  old 
population  that  the  law  as- 
sumed a  murdered  man  to 
be  a  Norman  unless  it  were 
proved  that  he  was  of  unmixed 
English  ancestry — though  it 
is  possible  to  believe  that  this 
development  was  at  least  in 
some  degree  due  to  the 
desire  of  the  legal  authorities  to  find  an  excuse  for  exacting  a  fine  from  the 
hundred. 

This  murder-law  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
queror— that  England  was  to  be  governed  under  her  old  laws.  It  could  be 
justified  as  an  emergency  measure  calculated  to  stop  an  abnormal  form  of  crime 
born  of  abnormal  conditions  to  which  the  normal  law  was  inadequate.  The 
curfew  law  requiring  fires  to  be  extinguished  at  night  was  presumably  of  the 
same  character  ;  arson  was  dangerously  difficult  of  detection  where  houses 
were  built  of  wood.  No  such  justification  can  be  offered  for  the  forest  laws, 
which  rankled,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  of  the  English  grievances.  What- 
ever restrictions  there  may  have  been  in  earlier  times  on  the  miscellaneous 
hunting  of  the  beasts  of  chase,  the  severity  of  the  penalties  attached  to  the 
offence  by  the  Norman  law  was  savage  without  precedent  :  maiming  and  mutila- 
tion became  the  punishment  for  what  had  hitherto  been  at  most  peccadilloes. 
On  the  Norman  theory  of  land-tenure,  the  king  was  within  his  rights  in  depopu- 
lating villages  on  his  own  estates  in  order  to  convert  the  land  into  forest,  but 
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STATUE   OF  WILLIAM   I 

This  fine  statue  is  at  Falaise,  where  the  Conqueror  was  born 

in  1027.     Round  the  base  are  bronze  figures  of  Rollo  and  his 

descendants,    William's    ancestors,    the 

Normandy 


first   six    Dukes    of 
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[By  Ernest  Prater 
TWO  HERALDS  FROM  ROBERT  DENOUNCE  RUFUS,  1094 
In  January,  1091,  Rufus  crossed  to  Normandy  with  a  large  army,  but  a  treaty  was  arranged  by 
which  he  retained  the  Norman  fortresses  which  he  had  acquired  and  gave  to  Robert  their  equivalent 
in  England.  William's  part  of  the  agreement,  however,  was  not  fulfilled  in  spite  of  Robert's  repeated 
demands,  so  in. 1094  he  adopted  a  measure  considered  very  efficacious  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  and 
sent  two  heralds  to  denounce  the  King  as  a  false  and  perjured  knight 


[Bv  F.  Gi/W/,  R.4. 
THE  WHIRLWIND  OF  1091 
William  II  was  constantly  oppressing  the  people  by  his  exactions,  and  in  1091  he  imposed  a  fresh 
tribute  and  appropriated  the  capital  set  aside  for  agriculture,  so  that  in  the  following  year  a  famine 
ensued.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  poor  in  1091  a  violent  whirlwind  occurred  which  blew  down 
no  less  than  six  hundred  of  the  unsubstantial  houses  in  London  alone,  and  in  the  next  year  the  greater 

part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire 
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is,  Dartford 


ROCHESTER   CASTLE 
This  shows  ruins  of  the  state  chamber.     The  castle  of  William  I's  half- 
brother,  Bishop  Odo,  was  rebuilt  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
by  Bishop  Gundulph  at  the  order  of  Rufus 


to  the  expelled  vil- 
lagers the  thing 
seemed  a  monstrous 
iniquity.  It  is  true 
that  the  sixty  vil- 
lages reported  by 
the  chroniclers  as 
having  been  wiped 
out  for  the  making 
of  the  great  New 
Forest  in  Hamp- 
shire stand  among 
them  for  only  some 
two  and  a  half 
square  miles  of  cul- 
tivated land  in  the 
whole  area  ;  the 
actual  destruction 
wrought  was  much 
less  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  ; 
but  the  whole  pro- 
cess involved  a  sub- 
version of  moral 
values  driving  the 
popular     conscience 

from  its  normal  alliance  with  law,  in  addition  to  depriving  the  common  folk  of 

what  they  had  hitherto  regarded  as  their  natural  and  unquestioned  rights. 

The  revolution,  however,  which  was  wrought  in  England  by  the  Norman 

Conquest  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  occasional    and   rare  legislation  which 

avowedly  introduced 

innovations,    but    in 

the     first     place     to 

Norman    laws    mas- 
querading as  English; 

in  the  second  to  the 

introduction       of 

method  into  the  ad- 
ministration ;    in  the 

third,  to  the  conduct 

of  the  administration 

by  aliens  with  alien 

traditions    and    alien 

conceptions ;         and 

fourthly   to   the   cre- 
ation    of     an     alien 

landed  proprietary — 

considerations  which 

apply  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical, no  less  than 

to  the  secular  aspects, 

of  the  new  order.  For, 

like  the  Roman,  the 

Norman  was  nothing 

if  not  both  legal  and 

methodical.     He  was 
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GALILEE,   DURHAM   CATHEDRAL 


[Gibson,  Hexham 


In  1093  Bishop  Carilef  replaced  the  Saxon  church  by  a  fine  Norman 
building,  and  changed  the  establishment  of  married  priests  into  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey.      The  Galilee  contains    the  supposed   remains  of   Bede 


[By  Harry  Payne 
THE  SIEGE  OF  MONT  ST.  MICHEL,  1091 
William  II  and  his  brother  Robert,  being  temporarily  reconciled,  joined  forces  against  their  vounger 
brother  Henry,  of  whom  they  were  jealous,  and  besieged  him  in  Mt.  St.  Michel.  When  water  ran 
short  Henry  protested  against  being  deprived  of  the  "common  right  of  mankind".  The  good-natured 
Robert  ordered  wine  and  water  to  be  sent  in,  remarking  to  William,  who  protested  :    "Where  shall 

we  find  another  brother  if  we  lose  him  ?" 
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Hexham 


BAMBOROUGH  CASTLE 

Of  various  dates  from  the  Norman  period.     Held  by  Mowbray,  the  castle 

surrendered  to  Rufus  in  1095 


not  imaginative  ;  he 
was  not  creative  ; 
but  he  had  an  orderly 
mind,  a  lively  and 
not  short-sighted, 
sense  of  his  own  in- 
terests, and  a  genius 
for  adapting  the 
means  to  the  end — ■ 
the  practical  genius 
which  makes  use  of 
the  materials  that  lie 
to  hand,  instead  of 
treating  them  as  if 
they  were  the  other 
superior  materials 
which  he  would  like 
to  have — but  keeping 
the  end  steadily  in 
view. 

One  instance  of 
the  Norman  law  we 
have  seen  in  the  multiplication  of  manorial  jurisdictions  which  practically 
appropriated  the  judicial  functions  of  the  township  and  hundred  courts,  and 
annexed  a  substantial  share  of  the  work  of  the  popularly  constituted  shire- 
courts,  greatly  increasing  the  personal  power  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Such 
jurisdictions  had,  it  would  seem,  been  occasionally  bestowed  by  royal  grant,  and 
were  therefore  in  accordance  with  English  law  ;  but  they  became  the  rule  instead 
of  the  exception  :  and  the  grantees  were  not  over-scrupulous  in  the  latitude 
with  which  they  interpreted  the  powers  conferred  on  them,  often  by  word  of 
mouth,  without  documentary  evidence  of  the  limitations  in  the  particular  case. 
The  supreme  change,  however,  lay  in  the  novel  assumption  that  all  land 
was  held  by  feudal  tenure,  ultimately  from  the  king.    Something  of  the  kind — ■ 

enough  to  satisfy  the 
Norman  jurist — was 
already  to  some  ex- 
tent in  practice.  But 
the  Englishman  had 
not  been  in  the  habit 
of  troubling  his  mind 
with  legal  theory  ;  it 
sufficed  him  that  the 
existing  practice  had 
the  sanction  of  re- 
cognised custom,  or 
that  a  new  custom, 
when  admitted,  car- 
ried with  it  practical 
advantages.  The  Nor- 
man, too,  held  by 
custom,  but  required 
to  provide  himself 
with  a  legal  theory 
to  account  for  the 
custom,  which  being 
provided,    became    a 
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ALNWICK   CASTLE 


For  many  years  an  important  border  stronghold.     Malcolm  Canmore 
was  killed  while  besieging  this  castle  in  1093 
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criterion  for  regulating  and,  so  to  speak,  standardising  the  custom.  According 
to  his  theory,  every  acre  of  land  in  the  country  was  the  king's,  held  directly 
from  the  king  by  someone  who  was  his  tenant-in-chief,  his  baron,  his  man, 
who  owed  him  for  it  allegiance  and  homage.  From  him  parts  of  his  lands  might 
be  held  by  mesne  tenants,  from  them  by  sub-tenants,  but  always  on  the  same 
condition— the  tenant  was  the  "man"  of  his  immediate  lord,  from  whom  he 
held  his  land,  owing  him  homage,  military  service — personal,  or  at  the  head  of 
his  quota  of  mounted  men, 
according  to  the  extent  of  his 
own  holding — and  the  recog- 
nised "Aids"  ;  or,  if  the  hold- 
ing were  small,  agricultural 
service  or  fixed  payments — 
usually  in  kind,  but  it  might 
be  in  money.  Thus  there  was 
someone  to  whom  every  man 
holding  any  land  at  all  owed 
either  military  or  agricultural 
service,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof  in  produce  or  money  ; 
and  all  owed  allegiance  to  the 
king — directly  if  they  were 
tenants -in -chief,  indirectly 
through  the  immediate  lord 
or  through  a  chain  of  over- 
lords if  they  were  not. 

Furthermore,  it  became 
in  England  the  established 
law  that  allegiance  to  the 
higher  lord  overrode  allegi- 
ance to  the  immediate  lord 
when  the  two  were  at  variance 
The  principle  was  at  any  rate 
laid  down  at  the  famous  folk- 
moot  of  Salisbury  in  1086, 
when,  in  preparation  for  the 
expected  invasion  of  Canute 
II,  William  summoned  tenants 
and  sub-tenants  to  assemble 
in  arms,  and  exacted  from  all 
who  were  present  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  himself ;  since 
it  was  not  unusual  on  the 
Continent   for  sub-tenants  to 


WILLIAM  RUFUS,   1087-1100 

A  man  of  violent  temper,  avaricious  and  tyrannous,  Rufus 

regarded   clergy   and   laity   as   mere  spoil.      His   court   was 

notorious  for  its  vice  and  profligacy 


claim  that  they  were  bound  to  fight  for  their 
immediate  lord  against  his  overlord,  and  even  against  a  king — a  plea,  by  the 
way,  which  had  mitigated  the  punishment  of  some  of  Ralph  GuaJer's  supporters. 
Thus,  by  calling  upon  his  tenants-in-chief,  the  king  could  bring  into  the 
field  the  feudal  levies  in  such  numbers  as  his  barons  were  bound  to  summon  to 
their  banners  ;  though  independently  of  the  feudal  levies,  the  old  law  enabled 
him  to  summon  through  the  sheriff  the  Fyrd  of  each  shire,  to  act  at  least  within 
the  shire.  Thus  it  was  by  calling  up  not  feudal  levies,  but  the  Fyrd  that  the 
Justiciars,  the  lieutenants  in  charge  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  absence, 
crushed  the  revolt  of  the  Earls  in  1075.  And  it  was  only  by  forbidding  and 
punishing  private  wars  as  breaches  of  the  king's  peace  that  the  king  could 
prevent  barons  from  calling  up  their  vassals  to  attack  each  other  when  they 
were  so  minded.    Even  the  greatest  of  them  could  not,  without  the  co-operation 
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of  powerful  neighbours,  summon  levies  wherewith  they  could  offer  effective 
defiance  to  the  king,  because  their  estates  were  scattered,  often  in  different 
counties — more,  perhaps,  by  the  accident  of  gradual  confiscation  than  by  design 
on  William's  part.  Strong  kings  like  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  who  were 
accomplished  strategists,  could  ruin  coalitions  by  crushing  them  in  detail  before 
they  could  unite  ;  though  a  mere  man-at-arms  like  Stephen,  however  valiant, 
might  find  it  more  than  difficult  to  hold  his  own. 

The  terms  baron,  lord,  and  earl  are  apt  to  cause  some  confusion  because  their 
meaning  gradually  changed  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  centuries.  A  baron 
was  simply  a  tenant -in-chief  owing  military  service,  whether  he  held  one  manor 
or  a  hundred.      Anyone  at  least  who  enjoyed  manorial  jurisdiction,   whether 
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From  the  Painting  [Bv  Sir  John  Gilbert,  K.A. 

CRUSADERS  ON  THE  MARCH 
Jerusalem  had  been  for  centuries  in  the  hands  of  Mohammedan  rulers,  who  allowed  freedom  to 
Christian  worshippers  in  the  city.  In  1071,  however,  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the  Seljukian 
Turks,  and  pilgrims  found  many  difficulties  in  their  way.  The  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  gradually 
became  the  ambition  of  Christians  in  the  West,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  long  series  of  holy  wars 
began  in   1097,  involving  Christians  of  all  nationalities,  and  ending  eventually  in  failure  in   1464 

tenant-in-chief,  or  nesne  tenant,  was  a  lord  ;  the  name  was  not  a  title  of  honour, 
but  the  description  of  a  legal  status,  still  surviving  in  our  lords  of  the  manor, 
who  are  more  often  commoners  than  peers,  and  correspondingly  in  the  Scottish 
"lairds".  Baron  and  lord  became  specifically  titles  of  honour  only  at  the  later 
stage,  when  they  were  restricted  in  use  to  the  small  group  of  greater  barons  who 
were  entitled  to  be  personally  summoned  to  the  Upper  Chamber  of  Parliament  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  But  customarily,  when  "the  barons"  are  spoken  of 
collectively,  before  Parliament  took  definite  shape,  the  group  of  greater  barons 
is  meant — an  undefined  body,  the  territorial  magnates  who  were  likely  to  attend 
the  Great  Council  in  person.  The  earls,  on  the  other  hand,  bore  the  name 
definitely  as  a  title  of  distinction  ;  the  title  adopted  by  Canute,  which  corres- 
ponded rather  to  the  Danish  Jarl  than  to  the  older  English  earl  ;  it  was  bestowed 
by  the  Conqueror  only  on  the  greatest  territorial  magnates,  and  had  its  Latin 
equivalent  in  Comes,  Count,  which  survives  in  the  title  of  the  earl's  lady  and  of 
his  county,  his  estates  having  commonly  a  rough  correspondence  to  a  shire — ■ 
Cornwall,  Kent,  Hereford,  Norfolk,  and  so  on.    No  powers  went  with  the  title 
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the  earl  was  powerful  because  he  was  a  great  territorial  magnate,  not  because  he 
was  an  earl.  After  Waltheof's  fall,  all  the  earl's,  all  the  great  territorial  magnates 
were  Normans,  though  among  the  lords  and  the  lesser  baronage — a  very  numerous 
class — there  was  still  a  substantial  proportion  of  English  thegns,  a  title  gradually 
superseded  by  those  of  franklin  and  knight  of  the  shire,  which  we  find  side  by 
side  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  three  hundred  years  later. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasise  further  the  fact  that  when  practically 
all  the  king's  officers,  all  the  lay  territorial  magnates — whose  personal  jurisdictions 
had  been  immensely  amplified — and  the  majority  of  the  higher  clergy  were 
Normans,  though  the  law's  hands  were  ostensibly  the  hands  of  English  Esau,  its 
voice  was  that  of  the  Norman  Jacob,  the  supplanter.  To  compensate  the  partial 
disappearance  of  the  death  penalty  the  Normans  introduced  the  un-English 
punishment  of  mutilation  ;  nor  would  they  surrender  the  form  of  ordeal  most 
prevalent  among  themselves,  though  not  hitherto  admitted  in  England,  the 
ordeal  by  battle.  But  it  was  the  relation  between  the  lord  and  his  agricultural 
tenants  which  was  most  materially  modified  by  this  change,  in  the  course  of  the 
Norman  regime,  between  the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book  in  the  Conqueror's 
last  years,  and  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Broadly  speaking,  its  effect  was  that  a 
rural  population  for  the  most  part  "free"  when  the  Conqueror  came  was,  a 
hundred  years  later,  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  serfdom.  Though  the  few 
slaves,  actual  chattels  of  their  master  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  disappeared,  the 
bulk  of  those  who  had  been  theoretically  free  had  sunk  to  the  position  of  serfs, 
with  no  political  rights,  ascripti  glebae,  bound  to  the  soil  on  which  they  were 
born,  and  to  the  master  under  whom  they  were  born,  liable  not  merely  to  services 
in  the  form  of  unpaid  labour  on  the  lord's  lands,  but  also  to  various  other  inci- 
dents of  a  shackled  and  ignominious  servitude. 

Domesday  Book  is  the  most  striking  example  of  the  introduction  of  Norman 
method,  where  the  English  had  been  content  with  a  haphazard  laxity.  The  one 
royal  tax  which  could  be  levied  at  the  king's  discretion,  apart  from  feudal  fines 
and  aids,  was  the  Danegeld,  the  land  tax  first  levied  in  the  days  of  Ethelred 
the  Redeless,  nominally  to  provide  forces  for  resisting  Danish  invasions,  but 
actually  applied  to  paying  them  ransom.  The  local  authorities  had  then  been 
required  to  assess  the  value  of  the  land  in  their  district,  and  on  this  old  assessment 
the  levy  had  since  been  raised  when  occasion  arose.  William  had  levied  a  heavy 
Danegeld — to  provide  himself  with  mercenary  troops — in  1067  and  on  subsequent 
occasions  ;  but  as  matters  stood  he  did  not  really  know  the  amount  of  taxation 
the  land  could  bear — whether  a  rate  which  in  one  locality  might  prove  intoler- 
ably severe  might  not  at  the  same  time  be  much  less  than  another  could  afford 
with  ease.  The  threat  of  a  Danish  invasion  in  1085-86  warranted  a  Danegeld. 
William  resolved  to  know  henceforth  where  exactly  he  stood,  and  issued  com- 
missions for  a  new  assessment.  The  work  of  the  commissioners  was  done  with 
thoroughness,  indeed  with  a  meticulous  exactitude  which  appeared  to  the 
Peterborough  chronicler  to  be  beneath  its  dignity — "it  is  shame  to  be  telling  of, 
but  he  did  not  think  shame  to  be  doing  it" — no  detail  was  overlooked  ;  and  their 
report  was  embodied  in  Domesday  Book. 

It  was  a  fiscal  survey,  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury,  the  compilers 
were  inconsiderate  enough  to  provide  no  explanations  for  the  convenience  of 
future  historians  who  might  be  puzzled  by  their  terminology.  Each  group  of 
commissioners  had  to  report  on  an  area  of  several  counties  ;  the  method  of 
inquiry  was  the  same  everywhere.  They  visited  every  shire-court,  summoned 
a  "jury"  of  each  hundred  to  reply  with  sworn  information  to  all  their  questions 
with  supplementary  juries  from  the  villages  ;  officials,  persons  of  position,  the 
village  reeve  and  priest,  six  of  the  villeins  (which  at  this  stage  meant  merely 
villagers,  whether  free  or  unfree),  ascertained  what  plough-land  there  was  and 
what  pasture,  how  many  plough-teams,  how  many  head  of  cattle,  how  many 
pigs,  the  number  of  fish-ponds,  what  crops  the  land  produced,  what  families 
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lived  on  it,  how  it  was  shared,  from  whom  each  occupant  held  his  share,  and 
on  what  terms — as  liber  homo  (free  man),  socman,  bordar,  cottier,  villanus. 
It  is  over  these  terms  and  the  precise  meaning  to  be  attached  to  them  that 
historians  wrangle,  because  obviously  they  did  not  mean  exactly  the  same  thing 
in  1086  and  in  1186,  by  which  time  they  had  a  legal  definition.  For  the  com- 
missioners, however,  who  knew  precisely  what  they  themselves  meant,  the 
point  was  to  ascertain  the  amount  for  which  each  occupant  should  be  held  liable, 
and  whether  it  should  be  extracted  from  him  personally  or  as  part  of  the  pay- 
ment for  which  his  lord  should  be  held  liable.  Villanus — the  chief  bone  of  con- 
tention— would  seem  at  this  time  to  have  been  the  categorical  name  used  to 
cover  those  who,  whether  free  or  unfree,  would  pay  through  the  lord,  that  is, 
for  whose  payments  the  lord  would  be  responsible.  The  unfree  would  do  so 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  free  might  do  so  as  a  matter  of  convenience  ;  but  it 
was  only  at  a  later  stage  that  villein  and  serf  became  convertible  terms,  partly 
because  the  free  villein  tended  to  sink  into  serfdom,  partly  because  the  original 
fiscal  connotation  of  the  term  was  forgotten.  If  this  be  the  correct  interpretation, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  enumeration  of  villaini  in  Domesday  Book  is  an 
indication  of  the  extent  of  serfdom  at  that  date. 

Domesday  Book,  then,  not  only  served  admirably  the  immediate  object 
which  the  Conqueror  had  in  view — supplying  information  which  should  enable 
him  to  tax  the  land  up  to  the  last  penny  of  its  taxable  capacity  without  so 
exhausting  any  portion  of  it  as  to  reduce  its  taxable  capacity  in  the  future  ; 
it  provided  also  the  outstanding  example  of  Norman  thoroughness  and  precision, 
as  compared  with  English  laxity  and  the  Englishmen's  habit  of  ploughing 
casually  along  the  old  grooves,  which  had  been  good  enough  for  their  forefathers 
and  were  therefore  good  enough  for  them.  The  special  method  employed  by  the 
commissioners,  the  "inquisition  by  jury" — the  jury  being,  not  judges  of  evidence, 
but  twelve  "lawful"  men  sworn  to  state  truly  the  facts  as  known  to  them — is 
not  known  to  have  been  previously  resorted  to  in  England,  but  was  certainly 
familiar  in  Normandy.  It  seems  likely  that  from  its  later  extensions  and  develop- 
ments was  ultimately  generated,  more  than  two  centuries  afterwards,  the  trial 
by  jury,  in  which  the  sworn  twelve  became,  not  the  witnesses  to  fact,  but  the 
judges  of  evidence. 


CHAPTER    X 

THE  SPREAD  OF  NORMAN  INFLUENCE 

A.  D.  INNES,  M.A. 

(I)  The  Church 

NOT  least  in  importance  among  the  problems  involved  by  the  Norman 
Conquest  were  those  presented  by  the  Church.  These  were  threefold  in 
character  :  the  relations  between  England  and  the  Papacy ;  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State,  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  authorities  in 
England  ;  and  the  development  of  reforms  within  the  ecclesiastical  body  itself. 
For  in  the  first  place  the  period  of  the  Conquest  coincided  with  a  most  acute 
phase  of  the  contest  for  supremacy  between  Pope  and  Emperor,  officially  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  heads  of  Christendom — the  struggle  between  Pope 
Gregory  VII  and  Emperor  Henry  IV  ;  in  the  second  place,  that  struggle  could 
not  but  have  its  reflection  in  differences  between  corresponding  authorities 
within  the  realm  ;  in  the  third,  Norman  and  Continental  conceptions  of  Church 
discipline  were  strongly  at  variance  with  those  prevalent  in  England. 

Gregory  VII  became  actually  Pope  only  in  1073  ;  but  for  some  years  before 
this  he  had,  as  Archdeacon  Hildebrand,  been  the  moving  force  in  the  policy  of 
a  series  of  Popes  a  little  less  zealous  and  a  good  deal  more  cautious  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  authority  over  temporal  powers  which  they  sought  to  claim.  In 
part  at  least  it  was  owing  to  Hildebrand's  influence  that  Pope  Alexander  II 
had  given  his  sanction  and  blessing  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  expedition 
against  England,  and  Hildebrand  had  undoubtedly  been  moved  thereto  by  the 
hope  that  William  when  he  had  won  the  crown  would  acknowledge  that  he 
held  it  in  some  sort  as  the  Pope's  "man",  by  the  Pope's  authority.  As  soon 
as  he  became  Pope  he  claimed  this  suzerainty,  as  a  thing  to  which  William  had 
already  pledged  himself.  William's  reply,  courteously  framed,  was  an  absolutely 
definite  rejection  of  the  claim  ;  he  would  recognise  to  the  full  the  degree  of 
papal  authority  in  England  which  had  been  recognised  by  his  predecessors  on 
the  throne,  no  less  and  no  more.  No  one  could  for  a  moment  pretend  that  any 
King  of  England  before  him  had  held  the  sceptre  as  the  Pope's  vassal.  The 
Normans  were  ever  loyal  sons  of  the  Church,  her  ready  allies,  but  not  servants 
at  her  orders.  Gregory  could  not  afford  to  alienate  their  goodwill  since  he  was 
taking  in  hand  a  contest  in  which,  at  least,  the  moral  support  of  the  Hautevilles 
in  Italy  might  become  invaluable,  and  the  claim  was  tacitly  dropped.  The 
relations  between  the  Papacy  and  the  English  crown  remained  as  they  had  been 
before  ;  except  in  the  reign  of  John,  no  other  attempt  was  made  to  assert  a 
papal  suzerainty  in  England. 

There  were,  however,  other  questions  of  papal  authority  toward,  which 
could  not  be  settled  so  promptly  and  decisively.  The  vital  fact  was  that  the 
foundations  of  English  ecclesiastical  policy  were  laid  down  by  William  in  what 
might  almost  be  called  partnership  with  his  great  minister,  Archbishop  Lanfranc  ; 
whereas  but  for  the  Conquest  matters  would  inevitably  have  been  left  simply 
to  drift. 

Hence,  although  possibly  not  established  by  explicit  decree,  three  rules  were 
definitely  recognised  by  William  and  his  primate,  two  of  them  directly  relating 
to  the  papal  authority.  It  was  a  time  of  schisms,  when  the  validity  of  papal 
elections  was  frequently  in  dispute  and  there  was  more  than  one  claimant  to 
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[By  T.  H.  Robinson 
THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  DONALBANE 
Donalbane,  whose  father  was  murdered  bv  Macbeth,  raised  a  large  army  after  Malcolm  Canmore's 
death  in  1093  and  seized  the  throne  of  Scotland.  At  the  end  of  a  year  Duncan,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Malcolm,  led  an  army  from  England  and  expelled  the  old  King,  but  in  1095  he  returned  and  began 
to  banish  the  English  settlers  from  Scotland.  Edgar  Atheling  then  raised  an  army  and  defeated 
Donalbane,  who  was  blinded  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  soon  afterwards 
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the  papal  authority — a  Pope  and  an  anti-Pope,  with  much  questioning  as  to 
which  was  anti-Pope  and  which  was  Pope,  the  one  being  the  clerical  and  the 
other  the  Imperial  claimant.  William  laid  it  down  that,  while  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  Papacy  was  not  challenged,  no  person  was  to  be  recognised  in 
England  as  Pope  unless  the  validity  of  his  title  had  been  recognised  by  the 
crown  ;  coupled  with  which  was  the  doctrine  that  the  sanction  of  the  crown 
was  necessary  to  appeals  to  or  assertions  of  the  authority  of  Rome  ;  and  this 
virtually  carried  with  it  the  more  explicit  claim  on  the  part  of  the  crown  that 
its  sanction  was  necessary  to  the  excommunication  of  any  of  its  servants.  The 
third  principle  was  that  the  decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical  synods  within  the  realm 
(themselves  a  creation  of  Lanfranc's),  needed  the  royal  sanction  to  acquire  the 
force  of  law.  At  the  root  of  all,  implicit  in  all,  was  the  fundamental  principle 
that  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  papal  or  national,  could  override  that  of  the 
king  in  England.  The  Conqueror  was  the  last  man  to  admit  on  the  part  of  the 
Papacy  or  anyone  else  any  pretensions  to  a  power  of  control  not  very  definitely 
recognised  by  his  own  predecessors  on  the  English  throne,  or  not  recognised  by 
himself  in  his  own  Duchy  of  Normandy. 

In  their  attitude  to  the 
Papacy,  William  and  Lan- 
franc  were  in  complete 
accord.  The  archbishop 
held  rank  as  at  least  one  of 
the  first  among  the  scholars 
and  theologians  of  his  own 
day;  but,  in  fact,  to  him 
scholarship  and  theology 
were  secondary  to  states- 
manship. His  zeal  for  the 
authority  of  the  Church 
was  great,  primarily  be- 
cause it  was  only  as 
churchman  that  he  himself 
could  wield  power.  Not 
his  was  the  theocratic 
idealism  of  Hildebrand, 
the  conception  of  the  Pope 
as  the  vicar  of  God  before 
whom  the  kings  of  the 
earth  must  bow  ;  but  in 
an  iron-ridden  world  the 
greater  the  power  of  the 
one  organisation  which 
rated  intellect  and  morals 
above  brute  force  the 
better.  The     Church's 

method  should  be  diplo- 
matic— to  strengthen  her- 
self internally,  to  extend 
her  moral  prestige,  but  to 
ally  herself  with  brute 
force,  to  bring  it  under 
her  guidance,  to  direct  its 
energies,  to  steer  it  upon 
the  way  (preferably)  of 
righteousness,  not  to  chal- 
it   to   fierce   battle. 


lenge 


THE  JEWEL  TOWER,  WESTMINSTER 
This  tower,  situated  behind  the  buildings  in  Old  Palace  Yard  and 
facing  the  House  of  Lords,  is  the  oldest  existing  portion  of  the 
ancient  Palace  of  Westminster.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  built 
in  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  but  received  its  present  name  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  III,  who  used  it  as  a  repository  for  the 
State  jewels 


Photo  M  IT'"'  Special  Press 

EFFIGY  OF  A   KNIGHT 
This  effigy  of  a  Norman  knight  of  the  twelfth  century  is  in  the  Temple  Church,  London,  and  shows 

the  typical  costume  of  knights  of  the  period 
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NORMAN   COSTUME,   TWELFTH   CENTURY 


and  cross- 
sides, 
and 


trousers.     The  colours  worn  during  this  period  were  usually  rather  dull  in  tone 
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A  KNIGHT 


A  BURGESS 


Archbishop  Lanfranc  desired  that  Archbishop    Lanfranc    should    be   the   vicar 
of    the    Church    in    England — and     that    end   was    not     to     be  '  attained     bv 

assuming  a  hostile  or  dictatorial  attitude  towards 
a  prince  of  William's  granite  character,  nor  bv 
acting  as  the  subordinate  agent  of  one  wielding 
higher  ecclesiastical  authority  than  his  own.  The 
jpv  tacit  pact  between  William  and  Lanfranc  was  that 

/  "**^\     ^  Lanfranc  should  have  a  free  hand  so  far  as  he  did 

not  attempt  to  encroach  upon  royal  rights,  and 
that  on  William's  part  there  should  be  no  wanton 
or  arbitrary  interference  with  his  activities  ;  from 
the  point  of  view  of  both,  the  less  the  Pope  inter- 
fered with  either  of  them  the  better.  And  the  Pope 
whether  Gregory  or  another,  had  too  much  on  his 
hands  nearer  home  to  be  eager  to  stir  up  theoretic 
quarrels  about  abstract  rights  very  difficult  to  en- 
force with  an  otherwise  friendly  potentate  and  his 
metropolitan. 

Thus  there  was  no  surrender  of  royal  authority 
to  the  Church  on  William's  part  when  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  definitelv 
severed  from  that  of  the  lay  courts,  and  was  placed 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  churchmen,  although  later 
the  former  sought  to  encroach  upon  the  functions 
of  the  latter.  The  ecclesiastical  law  which  they 
administered  was  not  the  common  law  of  the  realm, 
but  it  was  law  which  had,  or  at  least  preferred  to 
have,  the  crown's  endorsement.     They,  not  the  lay 
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[By  R.  Calon  Woodville 
SCENE  ON  THE  MORNING  OF  WILLIAM'S  DEATH 
Rufus  is  said  to  have  had  premonitions  of  his  death  in  a  dream  during  the  preceding  night  and  to 
have  called  his  attendants  to  sit  with  him.  On  the  following  dav  he  paid  no  further  heed  to  it,  and 
prepared  to  go  hunting  with  his  knights  and  nobles.  During  the  feast,  before  their  departure,  he 
was  presented  with  six  new  arrows,  two  of  which  he  gave  to  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel.     It  is  said  that  with 

one  of  these  arrows  Rufus  was  killed 


Harry  Payne 


THE   DEATH   OF  WILLIAM   RUFUS,    noo 


William  was  killed  at  sunset  on  August  2nd  while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest.  It  is  said  that  as  he 
and  his  favourite  hunting  companion,  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  stood  concealed  in  a  thicket,  a  hart  sped 
by,  and  Rufus  cried  :  "Shoot,  Walter,  shoot,  in  the  devil's  name  !"  Tyrrel  drew  his  bow,  and  the 
arrow,  glancing  off  a  tree,  pierced  the  King's  breast  so  that  he  died  at  once.  Tyrrel  escaped  to 
France  and  soon  afterwards  went  to  the  Holy  Land 
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courts,  dealt  with  ecclesiastical  offences  or  disputes,  and  with  ohences  com- 
mitted by  "clerks",  persons  who  were  in  orders  of  any  kind,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  penalties  they  inflicted  on  criminous  clerks  was  subsequently  a  cause  of 
scandal  ;  the  effect  came  to  be  that  lay  authorities  could  exercise  no  control  over 
the  clergy,  who  were  amenable  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  fellow-clerks.  But  in 
the  time  of  William  and  Lanfranc  that  meant  that  the  privilege  was  accom- 
panied by  a  rigidity  of  discipline  and  supervision  much  more  exacting  than  the 
clergy  had  been  subjected  to  before  the  change  was  made  ;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  clerical  offenders  it  was  a  change  for  the  worse  ;  from  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment it  strengthened  the 
hands  of  those  whose  in- 
terests were  on  the  side  of 
order  in  days  when  the 
preservation  of  order  was 
no  easy  task.  It  was  not 
till  later  that  it  was  con- 
verted into  an  instrument 
for  protecting  one  section 
of  the  community  from 
the  full  penalties  due  to 
misconduct. 

Lanfranc  may  have 
had  some  prevision  of  such 
a  development  ;  but  prob- 
ably, in  his  eyes,  and  cer- 
tainly in  William's,  the 
purpose  of  the  measure  was 
to  increase  the  control  of 
the  reforming  authorities 
over  their  clerical  sub- 
ordinates, to  strengthen 
the  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration within  its  own  field. 
The  Church  in  alliance 
with  the  crown  was  a 
valuable  counterpoise  to 
feudal  insubordination,  and 
would  not,  under  Lanfranc 
diverge  into  opposition  to 
the  crown,  though  it  might 
do  so  under  another  pri- 
mate and  another  king 
with  views  less  harmoni- 
ous. Nor  did  it  require  a 
Hildebrand  to  perceive 
that  reformation  was  de- 
sirable, not  to  say  urgent. 

The  first  need  was  that 
the  Church  should  have 
power  to  legislate  for  itself 
and  to  enforce  its  legislation.  From  Lanfranc's  eminently  practical  point  of 
view  that  meant  that  it  must  have  the  supreme  secular  authority  behind  it — 
its  legislation  must  be  such  as  that  authority  would  be  willing  to  sanction,  while 
relieving  that  authority  of  any  desire  to  take  the  initiative.  This  was  attained 
by  the  organisation  of  Lanfranc's  system  of  synods  or  councils  with  power  to 
issue  their  decrees  subject  to  ratification  by  the  crown  ;   a  system  which  worked 


[By  Harry  Payne 
THE  BODY  OF  RUFUS  IN  A  CHARCOAL-BURNER'S  CART 

William's  body  was  found  that  evening  by  Purkess  of  Minstead, 
a  charcoal-burner,  who  conveyed  it  in  his  cart  to  Winchester. 
Rufus  was  the  third  member  of  the  Conqueror's  line  to  perish  in 
the  New  Forest,  the  others  being  Richard,  second  son  of  William  I, 
and  an  illegitimate  son  of  Duke  Robert 
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admirably  until  Ecclesiastical  Privileges  and  Royal  Prerogatives  came  into 
collision,  through  attempted  encroachments,  justifiable  or  otherwise,  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Under  William  and  Lanfranc  there  were  no  such  collisions. 
We  mav  recognise  in  it  some  sort  of  analogy  to  dominion  autonomy  within  the 
British  Empire,  though  the  autonomy  was  not  territorial  but  corporate. 

In  the  Hildebrandine  conception  no  reform  was  more  necessary  than  that 
of  enforcing  clerical  celibacy.  On  that  point  Gregory  was  uncompromising. 
Nothing  could  quite  so  emphatically  accentuate  the  severance  between  clergy 
and  laity,  which  to  him  anu  to  his  school  was  fundamental — the  former  being  a 
class  apart,  divinely  ordained  and  divinely  endowed  with  authority  and  powers 

denied  to  the  latter.  It  was  a 
principle,  however,  over  which 
battles  had  been  waged  in  the 
Church  perpetually  for  at  least 
eight  centuries.  The  vow  of 
celibacy  had  been  common  to 
the  monastic  orders,  the  regu- 
lars ;  amongst  the  seculars 
there  had  always  been  a  stub- 
born resistance  to  it ;  reformers 
in  general  had  been  its  persis- 
tent advocates  ;  but  even  a 
Dunstan  had  failed  to  natural- 
ise celibacy  in  England.  Lan- 
franc was  perhaps  as  zealous  as 
Gregory  but  he  was  certainly 
more  politic.  In  spite  of  pres- 
sure from  the  Vatican,  he 
compromised.  Henceforth 
marriage  of  the  clergy  should 
be  forbidden — the  wife  of  a 
cleric  would  be  no  wife — but 
the  marriages  already  con- 
tracted were  recognised  as 
lawful  and  valid. 

In  spite  of  spasmodic  dis- 
ciplinarian reactions,  laxity  in 
the  exercise  of  authority  and 
an  easy  latitude  in  the  recog- 
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[Gibson,  Hexham 


DUN  COW,  DURHAM  CATHEDRAL 

This  bas-relief  on  the  north  wall  commemorates  the  story 

that  the  Lindisfarne  monks  were  first  guided  to  Durham 

by  a  woman  searching  for  her  cow 


nition  of  obligations  had  gene- 
rally been  the  keynote  of 
Church  government  in  Eng- 
land. The  monasteries  were  under  no  strict  discipline  ;  appointments  were  made 
and  held  with  no  meticulous  regard  for  canon  law  ;  Stigand,  the  primate  whom 
William  found  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  had  received  his  pallium  from  an  anti- 
Pope  ;  in  defiance  of  canons  he  held  other  offices  in  plurality  ;  as  it  was  with 
the  head,  so  it  was  with  the  members.  Though  there  were  bishops  of  high 
character,  such  as  Aldred  of  York  and  Wulfstan  of  Worcester,  most  of  them  were 
merely  respectable  persons  satisfying  to  the  pietism  of  the  Confessor,  but  feeble 
or  untrustworthy  instruments  for  vigorous  government.  From  the  outset 
William  showed  his  distrust  of  Stigand  ;  but  active  measures  were  postponed 
till  1070,  when  the  repulse  of  the  Danes  and  the  devastation  of  Yorkshire  had 
destroyed  the  last  serious  menace  to  the  Conqueror's  position  in  the  kingdom. 
A  council  was  then  held  at  Easter  which  began  by  deposing  Stigand,  as  holding 
his  numerous  offices  uncanonically.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  a  series  of  bishops 
and  abbots  had  suffered  the  same  fate  ;    and  every  vacancy  was  filled  by  a 
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(Above)   CHRISTCHURCH   PRIORY 

The  nave — built  by  Flambard — transepts  and 

north-east    turret    are   principally   Norman. 

Henry  I  granted  Christcburch  to  Richard  de 

Redvers,  who  erected  the  castle 


(Right)  APSE,  NORWICH  CATHEDRAL 

In  1094  Bishop  Herbert  de  Lozinga  removed 

the  seat  of  the  East  Anglian  bishopric  from 

Thetford  to  Norwich,  where  he  founded  the 

cathedral,  dedicated  in  1101 


and  because  they  meant  something 
they  attracted  zeal  and  intelligence. 
Since  the  ninth  century  English 
monasticism  had  lost  the  pride  and 
primacy  of  learning  which  had 
distinguished  it  in  the  days  of 
Bede   and    of   Alcuin  ;     but    some- 


thing at  least  of  its  former  honours 
returned  to  it  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  that  fact  was  directly 
attributable  to  the  Norman 
Conquest. 


foreigner,  the  most  notable  being 
the  Italian  Lanfranc,  who  had 
turned  from  early  pursuit  of  the 
law  to  the  Church,  had  become 
Prior  of  Bee  and  Abbot  of  Caen, 
and  was  now  raised  to  the  primacy 
of  the  Church  in  England.  The 
new  rulers  of  the  Church  were  all 
men  trained  in  the  school  of  zeal 
rather  than  of  sympathy  ;  and  if 
their  methods  of  dealing  with  their 
clerical  charges  were  drastic  they 
at  least  made  torpor  difficult. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  new 
rule  was  oppressive  it  was  vitalising. 
The  influence  of  the  Cluniac  re- 
formers was  reaching  England  ; 
many  daughter-monasteries  were 
planted  there  by  great  continental 
monasteries,  especially  of  the  Bene- 
dictine and,  later,  of  the  Cistercian 
orders.  If  they  were  rigid  in  rule, 
it  was  because  they  were  pursuing 
an  ideal.     They  meant  something, 
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o  by]  [Youens,  Dartjord 

NORMAN  STAIRCASE,  ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL 
The  Cathedral,  partially  destroyed  by  Danes,  was  rebuilt  c.  1089  bv 
Gundulph,  who  established  an  order  of  Benedictines  here,  and  was  the 
first  Norman  Bishop  of  Rochester.  He  was  a  great  builder,  as  witness 
the  Tower  of  London  and  Rochester  Castle.  The  Norman  west  front 
of  the  Cathedral  was  built  c.  1125-30,  and  its  great  door  is  still  a  perfect 
example  of  that  period.  Other  parts  of  the  present  church  are  mostly 
fourteenth  and  fifteen  century  work 


Photo  by]  [Frith  &  Son,  Reigate 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  CHAPEL,  GLASTONBURY 
St.  Joseph's  Chapel,  also  called  the  Lady  Chapel,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
earliest  church.  Abbot  Herlewin  (1101-20)  began  the  present  buildings, 
which  were  ruined  by  fire  in  1184 


(II)  The  Character 
and  Policy  of 
Rufus 
The  character  of 
the     Norman     Con- 
quest    was     shaped 
primarily     by     the 
character  of  the  Con- 
querer  ;         had     he 
been    another    man 
than    he    was,    the 
results    also    would 
have     been     other. 
He    wrought    what 
he  did  in  virtue  of 
two  qualities  which 
he  possessed  in  ex- 
ceptional    degree — 
tremendous     physi- 
cal     force     and      a 
legal    conscience. 
The  former  enabled 
him    to    bear    down 
all  resistance  ;     the 
latterwarranted  him 
in    committing   any 
action  for  which  he 
could  find  a  techni- 
cal legal  colour,  but 
forbade     him      any 
which  was  an  inde- 
fensible violation  of 
law.       Of    the    two 
sons     who     reigned 
after  him,  the  elder, 
William   Rufus,  the 
Red   King,  was  the 
embodiment   of  the 
former  quality  ;  the 
second,     Henry 
Beauclerc,     of     the 
latter.        But    while 
Rufus  had  no  con- 
science at  all,  legal 
or    other,     Henry 
made  up  for  a  com- 
parative   lack    of 
sheer  forcefulness  by 
the  astuteness  with 
which  he  turned  to 
account    the    forces 
at  his  disposal  and 
paralysed    those 
..hich    his    antago- 
nists wielded. 

Rufus  succeeded 
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to  the  crown  of 
England  as  his 
father's  nominee. 
Neither  the  Con- 
queror nor  anyone 
else  appears  to  have 
questioned  at  the 
moment  his  right 
to  dispose  as  he 
willed  of  the  domin- 
ions over  which  he 
had  ruled.  When 
the  younger  William 
presented  himself  to 
Lanfranc  with  the 
credentials  which  his 
father  had  placed 
in  his  hands,  his 
proclamation  as  king 
followed  immedi- 
atelv  without  any 
formal  election. 
With  equal  promp- 
titude Normandy 
acknowledged 
Robert  as  duke. 
But  most  of  the 
greater  barons  of 
England  were 
barons  also  of  Nor- 
mandy ,'  an  alle- 
giance divided  be- 
tween two  brothers 
on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Channel  was 
more  than  likely 
to  prove  embarrass- 
ing. It  was  easy  to 
discover  that  the 
elder  brother,  not 
the  younger,  ought 
to  be  acknowledged 
as  King  of  England  ; 
and  there  was  fur- 
ther an  excellent 
reason  for  making 
the  discovery — Wil- 
liam would  ride  the 
baronage  with  curb 
and  scourge  and 
spur  ;  Robert  in  the 
saddle  would  be  of 
no  account  at  all. 
Every  man  could 
do  unhindered  what 
was    right,  —    or 
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FOUNTAINS  ABBEY,  YORKS 
The  prior  and  twelve  monks  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  dissatisfied  with  their 
easy  life,  migrated  and  founded  this  celebrated  Cistercian  abbey  near 
Kipon,  c.  1 138.  Henry  I  granted  them  many  privileges.  At  the  Dis- 
solution of  the  Monasteries,  400  years  later,  it  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  England,  with  12  acres  of  buildings,  70  acres  of  park,  and  other 
lands  stretching  for  30  miles  around 
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FURNESS    ABBEY 

Founded  by  a  small  body  of  Benedictines  in  1127.   The  lordship  of  Furness 

was  then  Stephen's,  who  granted  it  to  the  monks,  his  charter  being 

confirmed  by  Henry  I  and  subsequent  kings 


[By  Ernest  Prater 
THE  BISHOP  OF  SEEZ  CUTS  HENRY  I's  HAIR 
In  1 105  Henry  crossed  to  Normandy  to  wrest  the  dukedom  from  Robert.  On  Easter  Sunday  he  went 
privately  to  the  church  of  Carentan,  where  the  Bishop  of  Seez,  in  his  sermon,  exhorted  him  to  free 
Normandy  from  the  oppressions  of  the  barons  and  to  abandon  the  absurd  and  effeminate  fashions 
of  the  time.  Henry  promised,  and  thereupon  the  Bishop  left  the  pulpit  and,  bringing  out  a  pair  of 
scissors,  cut  off  the  flowing  locks  of  Henry  and  his  courtiers 
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HENRY  I,   1100-1135 
A  strong  and  shrewd  ruler.    He  controlled 
the  Norman  barons,  conciliated  the  Eng- 
lish, and,  for  his  severity  to  evildoers,  was 
called  "The  Lion  of  Justice" 

QUEEN  MATILDA 
The  daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore  and 
Margaret,  Edgar  Atheling's  sister,  her 
marriage  with  Henry  I  joined  the  Norman 
and  English  lines.  Died  in  Westminster 
convent,  n  18 

Normandy.  The  fyrd  of  the 
southern  shires  rose  to  his  call 
against  the  tyrannical  lords — as 
in  1075 — the  call  being  accom- 
panied by  profuse  promises  of 
good  government.  Odo  was 
speedily  crushed.  The  rebels 
elsewhere  made  haste  to  return 
to  their  allegiance  on  promise  of 
pardon.  Within  a  few  months 
the  aged  Lanfranc  was  dead.  Not 
one  of  the  Red  King's  promises 
was  kept.  Short  shrift  could 
any  look  for  who  thought  of 
setting  him  at  defiance,  and 
short  shrift  had  Mowbray,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  the 
barons  of  the  North  when,  in  T095, 
thev  ventured  to  brave  his  wrath. 


wrong,  if  he  preferred  it — in  his 
own  eyes. 

William  very  soon  found  that 
he  would  have  to  fight  for  his 
crown.  The  old  archbishop's 
authoritv  and  influence  were  un- 
impaired ;  he  and  (by  conse- 
cpuence)  the  churchmen  were 
with  Rufus  ;  the  garrisons  in  the 
royal  castles  might  be  relied  on  ; 
but  the  Norman  baronage  every- 
where were  soon  declaring  for 
Duke  Robert,  headed  by  the 
King's  uncles,  Odo  (released  by 
desire  of  the  dead  William),  and 
Robert  of  Mortain.  The  living 
William  was  a  master  of  the  art 
of  war  scarcely  less  than  the 
father  who  had  taught  him  ;  his 
foes,  united,  would  have  over- 
whelmed him,  but  he  had  broken 
the  back  of  the  rebellion  before 
they  thought  of  uniting.  While 
they  wasted  their  time  in  scat- 
tered sieges  of  impregnable 
castles,  William  struck  at  the 
vital  spot,  Kent,  which  com- 
manded the  communications  with 


[By  Ernest  Prater 


THE    FOUNDING   OF   CAMBRIDGE   UNIVERSITY 


In  1 109  JoftTid,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  sent  Gislebert  or  Gilbert,  a  professor  of  theology,  with  three  other 
monks  to  his  manor  of  Cottenham  near  Cambridge.  These  monks  then  hired  a  barn  in  Cambridge 
and  taught  philosophy,  logic  and  other  subjects  publicly,  but  after  a  time  the  number  of  their  scholars 
so  increased  that  they  had  to  separate  and  teach  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Gilbert  preached 
in  the  churches  on  Sundays  since  he  knew  no  English  ! 


Copyright]  [Hutchinson  &  Co. 

LATIN  STATES  OF  THE   CRUSADERS 

At  the  time  of  the  First  Crusade,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  were  under  the  military  occupation  of  the 

Seljukian  Turks.     The  First  Crusaders  set  out  from  Constantinople,  crossed  the  Bosporus  and  took 

Nicsa  by  storm.     They  then  defeated    Kilij   Arslan's  army,  and  turned  north-east  to  the  friendly 

Armenians.     In  1098  they  stormed  Antioch  and  took  Jerusalem 
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William's  throne,  then,  was  already  secure  in  1088.  The  barons,  however 
eager  they  might  be  to  substitute  the  mild  and  ineffective  Robert  for  a  less  easy- 
going suzerain,  had  been  sharply  taught  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  by  force 
of  arms  would  be  too  perilous  to  be  worth  risking.  But  until  Lanfranc  was  gone 
the  King  did  not  show  himself  fully  in  his  true  colours.  The  old  man  had  been 
the  most  trusted,  the  most  loyal,  and  the  most  astute  collaborator  and  lieu- 
tenant of  an  exceptionally  strong  and  astute  ruler  ;  to  have  broken  with  him 
would  have  been  an  act  of  supreme  folly,  and  for  the  brief  necessary  period 
Rufus  kept  himself  under  sufficient  control.  From  the  moment  of  the  arch- 
bishop's death,  however,  all  restraint  vanished.     No  law  held  him,  human  or 


ROBERT  TAKEN  PRISONER  AT  TINCHEBRAI,  1106 
When  in  England  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  Robert  was  forced  to  ransom  himself,  and  after  this  he 
joined  forces  with  the  exile,  Belesme,  against  Henry.  The  King  crossed  over  to  seize  the  dukedom, 
but  his  first  campaign  produced  little  result.  In  1106  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Tinchebrai, 
where  he  was  besieging  the  fortress.  Robert  came  to  its  relief,  but  after  a  fierce  battle  was  over- 
whelmed by  numbers  and  taken  prisoner.     Henry  gained  Normandy  and  Robert  remained  a  captive 

until  his  death 

divine  ;  fear  he  knew  only  when  sickness  laid  him  helpless  and  the  flames  of 
hell  assumed  for  him  an  appallingly  imminent  reality.  Only  he  knew  that 
there  was  a  limit  which  he  might  not  pass,  the  passing  whereof  would  unite  all 
men  against  him,  even  the  most  reckless  of  his  boon  companions,  when  fear 
even  of  him  would  be  withered  by  hate.  As  it  was,  fear  mastered  hate  till  chance 
gave  the  opportunity  for  an  unseen  hand  to  strike. 

There  were  two  qualities  which  William  held  in  esteem — prowess  in  the  field 
and  unscrupulous  skill  in  serving  him.  Every  adventurer  who  made  his  name 
as  a  fighting  man  was  welcomed  by  him,  and  found  easy  and  ample  reward  in 
his  train,  if  he  did  not  cross  the  Red  King's  own  path.  On  his  chosen  com- 
panions he  laid  no  more  restraint  than  on  himself.  But  while  for  himself  and 
his  friends  the  law  was  brutally  set  at  naught,  everyone  else  broke  it  at  his 
peril  ;    from  earl  to  outlaw  the  King  smote  lawbreakers  with  a  heavy  if  capri- 
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cious  hand  ;  he  suffered  no  lawless  tyranny  but  his  own  and  that  which  had  hi? 
own  licence.  The  approach  of  the  King  and  his  train,  wherever  they  went,  was 
a  signal  for  hasty  flight,  since  they  robbed  and  outraged  at  will  ;  but  if  others 
robbed  and  outraged  they  at  least  ran  the  risk  of  paying  the  penalty  to  the 
full,  and  the  noble  was  dealt  with  as  rigorously  as  the  kind.  The  royal  tyranny 
indeed  fell  most  heavily  upon  the  King's  own  tenants-in-chief  because  they  were 
the  more  profitable  victims  of  robbery,  at  least  under  form  of  law.  His  most 
valuable  agent,  because  the  most  ingenious  in  devising  methods  of  extortion, 
was  Ralph  Flambard,  Ranulf  the  Fleming. 


Photo  by]  [W.  F.  Tavlor 

SOUTHWELL  CATHEDRAL 
The  foundation  of  the  earliest  church  here  is  attributed  to  Archbishop  Paulinus  in  the  seventh  century. 
The  present  minster  church  of  St.  Mary  was  begun  in  Henry  I's  reign,  and  much  of  it  remains  unchanged, 
including  the  massive  Norman  nave,  61  feet  wide,  and  the  three  Norman  towers,   forming  a  more 

complete  set  than  elsewhere  in  England 

The  direct  taxation  of  the  Danegeld  was  more  crushing  to  the  villeins  and 
small  freeholders  than  to  their  lords,  many  of  whom  found  means  to  recoup 
themselves  in  some  degree  at  the  expense  of  their  tenants.  But  every  incident 
of  feudalism  was  applied  to  extort  the  last  penny  from  the  tenants-in-chief.  If 
a  minor  succeeded  to  an  estate,  he  or  she  was  the  ward  of  the  suzerain  who 
administered  it — and,  when  the  suzerain  was  Rufus,  appropriated  the  revenues. 
The  suzerain's  control  over  the  marriages  of  his  vassals  became  an  engine  for 
the  extortion  of  fines.  The  normal  fines  and  reliefs  were  arbitrarily  increased 
and  were  demanded  on  frivolous  pretexts. 

On  one  occasion  troops  and  the  money  for  paying  them  were  collected  for 
a  great  expedition,  but  William  disbanded  the  troops  and  kept  the  money.  In 
short,  he  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor,  but  he  went  nigh  to  flaying  the  more 
well-to-do.  And  those  of  the  latter  who  could  do  so  with  immunity  followed 
the  King's  example  in  the  treatment  of  their  own  tenants. 

Most  flagrant,  and  most  disturbing  to  the  conscience  of  the  age,  was  his 
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treatment  of  the  Church.  When  a  vacancy  occurred  in  one  of  the  higher  eccle- 
siastical appointments,  the  crown  administered  the  revenue  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  until  the  vacancy  was  filled — that  was  the  recognised  theory  and 
practice — with  no  undue  delay  in  making  the  appointment.  But  when  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  died  the  crown  simply  appropriated  the  revenues  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  metropolitan  see  was  kept  vacant  for  four  years.  Similarly  William 
dealt  with  each  vacancy  as  it  arose  ;  he  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  applying  the 
revenues  to  ecclesiastical  purposes.     It  was  only  when,  in  1093,  he  was  prostrated 

by  an  apparently  mortal 
sickness  that  the  fear  of 
hell-fire  laid  hold  upon 
him,  and  he  resolved  to 
make  his  peace  with  St. 
Peter  by  filling  up  the 
vacancies.  The  primacy 
was  forced  upon  the  saintly 
Anselm,  Abbot  of  Bee  ; 
the  other  vacancies  were 
filled.  When  William  un- 
expectedly recovered,  his 
terror  passed  away  but 
he  could  not  undo  what  he 
had  done  in  the  hour  of 
panic  ;  and  he  found  that 
he  had  set  in  Lanfranc's 
old  place  the  gentlest  of 
men,  but  one  whom  no 
conceivable  threats  could 
move  by  a  hair's-breadth 
from  the  path  of  duty. 

Two  years  before  the 
Conqueror's  death  Greg- 
ory VII  had  died  and  had 
been  succeeded,  after  the 
brief  reign  of  Victor  II,  by 
Urban  II,  though  the 
Imperialists  set  up  an  anti- 
Pope.  Rufus  had  never 
explicitly  given  his  ad- 
herence to  either,  and 
neither  was  inclined  to 
risk  a  quarrel  with  him 
which  would  carry  him 
openly  over  to  the  oppos- 
ing camp.  Hence  the  im- 
munity from  papal  anathe- 
mas which  he  enjoyed,  while  the  Church  in  England  was  for  so  many  years 
without  a  head.  The  King  and  the  new  primate — who  had  declared  for  Pope 
Urban  before  accepting  the  primacy — were  soon  in  conflict.  William,  departing 
on  a  campaign  against  his  brother  in  Normandy,  demanded  moneys  from 
Anselm,  but  refused  the  sum  offered  as  paltry.  Anselm  dispensed  the  money 
on  other  objects,  and  entirely  declined  to  make  fresh  demands  on  his  flock 
at  the  royal  behest.  Rufus  fumed,  but  compulsion  was  out  of  the  question. 
Then  Anselm  desired  to  go  to  Rome  to  receive  his  archbishop's  pallium  from 
Urban  ;  Rufus  refused  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  recognised  Urban  ;  Anselm 
claimed  that  the  question  was  already  settled.     The  bishops  took  the  King's 


[By  Allan  Stewart 
JULIANA  DROPS  FROM  THE  WALLS  OF  BRETEUIL,  1118 
Henry  pressed  the  siege  of  Breteuil  and  smashed  down  the  draw- 
bridge to  prevent  escape,  but  Juliana  dropped  from  the  walls  into 
the  fosse  on  a  freezing  night  in  February  and  got  away.  In  11 19 
she  and  her  husband  Eustace,  finding  it  useless  to  resist  any- 
longer,  submitted  to  Henry  and  were  pardoned 


[By  Allan  Stewart 
JULIANA  OF  BRETEUIL  SHOOTS  AT  HER  FATHER,  HENRY  I,  1118 
A  dispute  about  Ivry  Castle  arose  between  Henry  I  and  his  son-in-law,  Eustace  de  Breteuil.  The 
little  daughters  of  Eustace  and  the  son  of  Ralph  Harenc,  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  were  exchanged 
as  hostages,  but  Eustace  put  out  the  boy's  eyes,  whereupon  Henry  gave  up  his  grand-daughters  to 
Harenc's  vengeance.  Juliana  was  implacable,  and  when  besieged  by  her  father  in  her  husband's 
absence  demanded  a  conference  from  the  walls,  and  then  shot  at  him  with  a  crossbow,  but  missed 
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side  ;  the  lay  baronage  stood  by  the  archbishop,  and  popular  sentiment  was  so 
strongly  on  the  same  side  that  the  King  was  deprived  of  his  most  effective 
weapon  against  recalcitrant  barons — the  support  of  the  fyrd.  Rufus  tried  to 
purchase  the  deposition  of  the  archbishop  from  Urban  by  recognising  him  as 
Pope,  but  Urban  extracted  the  recognition  without  conceding  the  deposition. 

At  this  stage  the  great  Council  of  Clermont  was  opened,  a  council  which,  in 
the  first  place,  issued  in  the  assertion  of  sundry  papal  claims,  and,  secondly,  in 
the  First  Crusade.  It  was  laid  down  that  temporal  princes  had  no  authority 
to  make  ecclesiastical  appointments  and  no  feudal  authority  over  Church  lands, 
though  churchmen  holding  other  than  Church  lands  might  do  homage  for  them 
William  had  always  claimed  from  the  Church  the  same  feudal  services  as  from 


[By  E.  F.  Skinner 
AFTER  THE   BATTLE   OF  NOYON 

The  growing  power  of  Henry  was  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  King  Louis,  and  in  1 1 19  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  Normandy.  Louis  was  defeated  at  Noyon  and  the  whole  countryside  was 
devastated.  One  knight  was  conveying  cattle  and  booty  from  a  village  near  when  a  band  of  peasants 
came  out  to  recover  the  plunder.  Alarmed  by  the  number  of  armed  men  they  fled,  and  in  their  terror 
fell  before  a  wayside  cross  and  were  consequently  spared 

the  lay  baronage,  and  fear  had  generally  driven  the  English  churchmen  to  sub- 
mission. Now  he  summoned  Anselm  to  provide  troops  for  a  Welsh  campaign. 
Anselm,  fortified  by  the  Clermont  decree,  ignored  the  summons  and  renewed 
his  demand  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Rome — in  England  he  knew  now 
that  though  he  might  himself  resist  the  King  he  could  not  inspire  the  rest  of 
the  clergy  with  his  own  courage,  or  protect  them  if  they  followed  his  lead,  or 
exercise  any  control  over  the  King.  The  King  in  effect  replied  that  if  he  chose 
to  go,  no  one  would  stop  him,  but  he  would  forfeit  the  lands  of  Canterbury. 
Anselm  went — and  did  not  return  while  Rufus  lived  ;  but  the  Canterbury 
revenues  were  duly  appropriated  by  the  crown.  William  held  the  field.  The 
weapons  of  the  flesh  wielded  by  him  were  more  terrible  to  the  churchmen  than 
were  the  spiritual  lightnings  at  their  command  to  him.  They  wilted  before  his 
blaspheming  mockery.  When  he  demanded  larger  and  larger  contributions 
from  them,  they  pleaded  that  they  could  do  no  more.  Quoth  the  Red  King  : 
"Have  you  not  chests  of  silver  and  gold  stuffed  with  dead  men's  bones  ?"  Chalice 
and  paten  went  into  the  melting-pot  and  the  money  was  paid. 
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ART  OF  THE   NORMAN    PERIOD 

The  art  of  this  period  was  mostly  continental  in  its  inspiration  and  was 
often  of  great  beauty.  Here  are  shown  the  Gloucester  candlestick,  a 
carved  comb,  ornaments,  and  enamelled  plaques  with  inscriptions 
relating  to  Henry  of  Blois,  brother  of  Stephen.  The  Normans  had  a 
love  of  imitation,  rather  than  ability  for  original  work  or  invention. 
But  they  could  appreciate  the  best  of  skill  and  learning  of  other  nations, 
and  were  patrons  of  the  arts.  England  is  rich  in  works  of  architecture 
of  the  Norman  period,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  these  great 
buildings  were  originally  adorned  with  the  best  representations  of  the 
arts  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 


the 
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The  second  out- 
come of  the  Council 
of  Clermont,  the 
First  Crusade,  im- 
mediately and 
directly  affected 
England  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  share 
taken  in  it  by 
Robert  of  Norman- 
dy. To 
Crusade 
obliged  to 
duchy  to  his  brother 
of  England  ;  before 
his  return  Rufus 
was  dead,  and  the 
third  brother, 
Henry,  had  seized 
the  throne  in  his 
elder's  absence. 
Had  Robert  been 
at  home  it  is  likely 
enough  that  the 
crown  would  have 
been  secured  to  him, 
the  anarchy  of  Ste- 
phen would  have 
been  antedated  by 
thirty  years,  and 
the  whole  course  of 
our  history  might 
have  been  com- 
pletely changed  if 
Henry  and  Henry's 
grandson  had  never 
come  to  the  throne. 
In  the  Crusade  it- 
self neither  English- 
men nor  the  new 
baronage  of  Eng- 
land took  any  pro- 
minent part,  though 
Edgar  Atheling  ac- 
companied Robert, 
in  whom  he  had 
found  a  congenial 
spirit.  Normans 

were  indeed  the 
most  active  of  Cru- 
saders, but  for  the 
most  part  they  were 
the  Normans  of 
Sicily  and  Apulia. 
The  crusading  era 
began    with     Robert 


[By  R.  Colon  Woodmlle 
OVER-TAXED  SUBJECTS  EJECTED  FROM  THEIR  HOUSES 
Henry  looked  to  the  native  English  for  his  chief  support  and  protected  them  from  the  oppressions 
of  the  Norman  barons,  but  did  not  scruple  to  exact  the  heaviest  taxes  to  fill  his  own  coffers.  People 
who  were  unable  to  pay  his  dues  had  their  goods  confiscated,  or  were  ejected  from  their  houses,  and 
Eadmer  relates  that  sometimes,  when  the  people  could  no  longer  pay,  the  very  doors  were  taken  off 

the  hinges 


[By  Cecil  King 
THE  LOSS  OF  "THE  WHITE  SHIP",  1120 
The  war  over,  Henry  prepared  to  embark  at  Barfleur.  Fitz-Stephen,  a  mariner  whose  father  had 
piloted  the  Conqueror  across,  requested  the  king  to  cross  in  his  ship,  but  as  Henry's  vessel  was  ready 
his  son  William  embarked  with  Fitz-Stephen.  "The  White  Ship"  set  out  at  night  with  the  sailors 
thoroughly  intoxicated,  and,  striking  on  a  rock,  began  to  fill.  William,  escaping  in  a  small  boat, 
turned  back  for  his  half-sister,  the  Countess  of  Perche,  but  the  boat  was  swamped  and  only  one  man 

survived 
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of  Normandy  and  ended  with  Edward  I.  For  a  century  and  three-quarters  there 
was  a  more  or  less  constant  trickle  of  fighting  pilgrims  between  the  Holy  Land 
and  England  ;  but  from  beginning  to  end  she  was  less  affected  by,  less  heavily 
involved  in,  the  Crusades  than  any  other  country  in  Europe  except  Spain — ■ 
which  had  enough  to  do  with  combating  the  paynim  on  her  own  soil. 

Though  Rufus  was  a  mighty  man  of  his  hands  and  a  skilled  captain  to  boot, 
he  lacked  his  father's  tenacity  of  purpose  and  design.  He  is  credited  with  having 
indulged  in  great  schemes  of  conquest  and  expansion,  especially  while  he  held 
Normandy  in  pawn  from  the  crusading  duke  and  had  expectations  of  acquiring 
a  precisely  similar  control  of 
Aquitaine.  But,  in  fact,  he 
never  attempted  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  which  he 
contemplated,  and  his  cam- 
paigns in  Wales  brought  him 
no  profit.  The  weight  of  the 
contests  with  the  Welsh  fell 
upon  the  great  barons  of  the 
marches,  who  enjoyed  special 
privileges  and  a  large  freedom 
of  action  which  enabled  them 
to  extend  their  territories  at 
the  expense  of  the  Welsh 
princes,  eating  into  the  bor- 
ders of  Wales.  But  the  royal 
expeditions  thither  were  fail- 
ures. And  whatever  William's 
ambitions  may  have  been, 
they  were  cut  off  when  he  was 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers, 
as  he  rode  a-hunting  in  the 
New  Forest  an  arrow  pierced 
his  heart  ;  the  hunting  party 
found  his  corpse — but  not  the 
slayer,  who  had  fled — and 
left  it  lying,  while  they  rode 
hard  for  Winchester  with  his 
brother  Henry  to  seize  the 
Royal  Treasury  and  claim  the 
Crown  for  the  Conqueror's 
youngest  son  while  the  eldest  ROBERT  III  OF  NORMANDY 

was  still  loitering  on  his  way  £lde)LttEon  °f  WilHf™  *>  WJ?°  tr,ie,d  \°  seizef  ??™andy  from 
,  „   .  °  -         his   father,   succeeded   to   the   dukedom   at   his   death,   was 

irom    1  alestme.  deposed  by   Henry   I   in    1106  and  died   a  captive  in   1135 


(III)  The  Condition  of  Scotland 

The  rule  of  the  two  Williams  in  England  marked  an  era  of  great  importance 
in  the  history  of  Scotland.  The  accession  of  young  Malcolm  III,  Canmore,  to 
the  Scottish  throne,  shortly  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  broke  down  the  old 
Celtic  rule  of  succession  in  that  country,  and  permanentlv  established  in  its 
place  the  rule,  normal  elsewhere,  of  primogeniture.  Malcolm  III  claimed  as 
the  son  of  King  Duncan,  who  had  claimed  as  the  son  of  Malcolm  II.  There 
were  still  occasions  when  the  title  of  Malcolm's  heirs  was  challenged,  but  the 
new  principle  triumphed. 

Now  the  old  Scots  kingdom  had  been  a  Celtic  or  Gaelic  dominion.     Although 


[By  R.  Caton  Woodville 

THE   ASSEMBLY   AT   WINDSOR.    1126 

After  the  loss  of  Prince  William  in  the  White  Ship.  Henry  was  determined  that  his  daughter  Matilda 

should  reign  after  him,  and  at  Christmas,  n  26,  she  was  declared  heiress  to  the  crown  before  a  large 

gathering  of  nobles,  bishops  and  tenants,  who  swore  to  maintain  her  succession.     Among  these  were 

Stephen  of  Blois — the  future  King — Robert  of  Gloucester  and  David,  King  of  Scots 
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From  the  Painting]  [By  Altense 

THE   SIEGE   OF  TYRE,    1124 
Tyre  was  besieged  by  Crusaders  under  Baldwin   II,    King  of  Jerusalem,  in  February   1124.       The 
inhabitants  were  more  accustomed  to  commerce  than  war,  but  held  out  valiantly  against  assaults  and 
famine  for  over  four  mcnths.  The  expected  help  from  Egypt  and  Damascus  was  not  forthcoming  and 
the  city  surrendered  on  June  25th,  after  which  it  remained  a  stronghold  of  the  Crusaders  until  they 

evacuated  it  after  the  fall  of  Acre  in  1291 

Scots  kings  had  for  some  generations  exercised  some  sort  of  lordship  in  Cumbria, 
south  of  the  Solway,  as  a  grant  from  the  kings  of  England,  the  two  main  divisions 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  Strathclyde  and  the  Lothians,  had  only  come 
definitely  under  their  sway  in  the  days  of  Malcolm  II.  Clydesdale  was  mainly 
Celtic  ;  the  Lothian  folk  were  a  blend  of  Celt,  Angle,  and  Northman  in  indis- 
tinguishable proportions.  The  kings  of  Scots  were  Celts,  until  Duncan  married 
the  daughter  of  Siward,  Knut's  Danish  or  Norse  Earl  of  Northumbria,  which 
made  his  sons  half  Dane.     Malcolm  Canmore's  first  wife  was  a  Dane  and  his 


From  the  Painting]  [By  Stanley  L.  Wood 

CRUSADERS   ATTACKING   THE   CITY   OF   TYRE 
The  capture  of  Tyre  marked  the  zenith  of  the  Crusaders'  power.    The  garrison  capitulated  and  marched 
out  on  June  25th,  1124,  and  banners  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  of  the 

Count  of  Tripolis  were  hoisted  on  the  walls 
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second  was  Margaret,  the  sister  of  the  Atheling  and  mother  of  the  sons  through 
whom  Malcolm's  dynasty  was  continued.  Thus  in  Malcolm's  day  there  was  a 
new  and  close  connection  between  the  Scottish  royal  family,  Northumbria,  and 
the  old  royal  family  of  England.  Malcolm  had  been  bred  in  Siward's  household, 
won  his  crown  from  Macbeth  by  Siward's  aid,  and  held  it  much  more  as  King  of 
the  Lowlands  than  of  the  Highlands  ;  and  the  development  of  Scotland  was 
primarily  the  development  of  this  Lowland  kingdom  under  a  dynasty  of  mixed 
Celtic,  English  and  Danish  blood.  Consequently  it  was  mainly  upon  the 
lines  derived  from  the  neighbour  kingdom,  and  in  Canmore's  time  might 
be   called    Anglo-Danish,     the     new    Norman    element    penetrating    after    his 

death. 

When  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  seized  the 
crown  of  England  the 
King  of  Scots  recognised  a 
dangerous  neighbour.  He 
had  as  yet  no  particular 
bond  with  the  House  of 
Wessex  ;  but,  naturally, 
though  cautiously,  he  en- 
couraged revolt  in  the 
north.  It  was  his  con- 
stant policy  to  impress 
upon  William  that  h 
would  find  Scotland's  good 
will  more  to  his  advantage 
than  her  enmity,  and  con- 
ciliation more  profitable 
than  hostility — but  by  no 
means  to  challenge  the 
Normans  to  a  duel.  The 
allegiance  paid  by  pre- 
vious kings  of  Scots  to 
previous  kings  of  England 
was  extremely  indefinite, 
and  had  never  probably 
effected  a  single  act  of  a 
single  king  ;  he  had  no 
objection  to  rendering  the 
same  allegiance,  as  a  quid 
pro  quo — if  there  was 
something  to  be  gained  by- 
it.  It  was  a  harmless  for- 
mality. Hence  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Conqueror 
were  sufficiently,  though 
not  more  than  sufficiently, 
amicable  ;  the  difficulties 
could  always  be  overcome 
by  a  judicious  applica- 
tion or   irritants   or   unguents   as  circumstances   might  demand. 

Meanwhile  the  English  wife,  Margaret,  whom  he  married  about  1070,  devoted 
herself  to  the  anglicising  of  the  lowlands,  chiefly  through  the  Church — in  the 
sense  not  of  seeking  political  or  ecclesiastical  union  with  the  Norman  duke's 
kingdom,  but  of  assimilating  Scotland  to  the  England  of  her  youth,  the  England 
of  the  Confessor.     Her  benevolent  piety  made  the  churchmen  her  willing  agents, 
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ANSELM'S   TOWER,   CANTERBURY 

The  cathedral  was  burnt  in   1067,   and    Archbishop    Lanfranc 

(1070-89)    erected    an   entirely   new   church.        Under   Auselm 

(c.  1 100)  Prior  Ernult  rebuilt  the  eastern  part 
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and  the  process  of  absorbing  the  Celtic  into  the  later  elements  in  the  South,  at 
least  outside  of  Galloway,  proceeded  apace,  though  the  North  remained  resent- 
fully Celtic  and  hostile  to  the  new  dynasty,  new  ideas,  and  alien  customs.  And 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  isles  and  the  extreme  North,  the  Viking  element  from 
Norway,  untouched  by  southern  influences,  was  on  one  side  adapting  itself  to 
Celticism  (as  it  did  in  Ireland),  but  on  the  other  had  not  yet  severed  its  Norwegian 
connection,  and  regarded  itself  as  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Norway  rather 
than  that  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  its  chiefs  were  disposed  to  recognise  any  authority 
than  their  own. 

Malcolm's  relations  with  the  Conqueror's  son  became  more  strained  when 
Rufus,  ignoring  Malcolm's  traditional  rights,  raised  a  castle  at  Carlisle,  in  Cum- 
bria. Not  long  afterwards  Malcolm  was  raiding  in  Northumbria  when  he  was 
killed  along  with  his  son,  Edward,  who  was  to  have  succeeded  him,  in  a  skirmish 
at  Alnwick,  Margaret  dying  a  few  days  later.  There  followed  a  short  period 
in  which  the  succession  was  disputed  between  Malcolm's  brother  Donalbane — 
the  heir  recognised  by  the  Celtic  party — Duncan,  his  first  wife's  son,  and  Edmund, 
Margaret's  eldest  surviving  son.  After  a  time  Edmund  and  Donalbane  parted 
the  kingdom  into  North  and  South,  having  killed  Duncan  ;  and  then,  in  1097, 
Edgar,  the  next  of  Malcolm's  sons,  encouraged  by  Rufus,  and  actively  aided  by 
his  uncle  Edgar  Atheling  and  his  Anglo-Norman  friends,  successfully  ejected 
both  his  brother  and  his  uncle  Donalbane.  Edgar  reigned  as  King  of  Scotland, 
but  avowedly  as  the  vassal  of  Rufus,  though  his  successors  without  exception 
admitted  claim  to  their  allegiance  only  in  respect  of  lands  held  in  England. 
Edgar,  it  would  seem,  was  the  man  of  Rufus  personally,  not  of  the  King  of 
England  as  such. 

The  accession  of  Edgar  was  important  because  it  was  effected  by  the  help 
of  Normans,  and  opened  the  gates  for  the  Norman  penetration  of  the  South, 
the  establishment  in  Scotland  of  a  baronage  largely  Norman,  and  a  corresponding 
feudalisation.  Edgar  has  been  named  "Edward  the  Confessor"  of  Scottish 
history  both  on  account  of  his  personal  characteristics  and  for  the  introduction 
of  foreigners,  which  was  part  of  his  policy.  For  this,  however,  the  responsibility 
lay  chiefly  with  Edgar's  younger  brother  David,  the  third  of  Margaret  and 
Malcolm's  sons  who  wore  the  crown  in  succession,  and  the  progenitor  of  all  the 
Kings  of  Scots  from  that  time  forward. 


FITZ-STEPHEN  BURNS   HIS  BOATS.  1169 

In  response  to  Kins  Dprmot's  solicitations  Strongbow  sent  Fitz-Stephen  to  Ireland  with  a\.  advauce- 
£uard  while  he  completed  his  own  preparations.  The  Norman;  landed  near  Wexford,  were  joined  by 
Dermot  and  marched  with  him  to  storm  the  city.  Bein?  at  first  severe'y  repulsed,  Fitz-Stephen, 
determined  to  leav  i  him-  -If  no  retreat,  led  his  men  to  the  shore,  where  they  set  fire  to  their  transports. 
Upon  their  return  the  garrison   displayed    a    rlas<   of   truce,    and   Wexford    was    surrendered   without 

further  bloodshed. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  END  OF  THE  NORMAN  DYNASTY 
A.   D.   INNES,   M.A. 

(I)   The  Accession  of  Henry  I 

WHEN  Rufus  was  slain  in  noo  Duke  Robert  was  occupied  in  Apulia, 
whither  his  attention  had  been  diverted  on  his  way  home  after  declining 
the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  his  fellow-Crusaders. 
Many  of  the  barons  would  have  supported  his  claim  to  the  English  succession, 
but  Henry  with  his  own  supporters  was  on  the  spot.  His  technical  plea  was  that 
Robert  was  born  son  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  then  had  no  valid  title  to  the 
throne,  whereas  Henry  was  born  the  son  of  the  King.  If  primogeniture  had  been 
waived  by  the  Conqueror,  Lanfranc,  and  the  popular  voice  in  favour  of  Rufus,  it 
was  clearly  not  illegal  that  it  should  be  waived  in  favour  of  Henry.  Moreover,  he 
was  the  man  in  possession.  The  magnates  present  at  Winchester  were  for  the 
most  part  his  partisans  ;  they  acted  as  the  Witan  and  elected  him  forthwith.  The 
rest  had  to  submit  to  the  fait  accompli — and  wait  till  Robert  should  come  home. 

The  new  King  was  prompt  to  secure  popular  if  not  baronial  favour  by  issuing 
a  charter  promising  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  Confessor  and  William  I  which 
William  II  had  overridden  ;  and  by  taking  to  wife  a  princess  of  the  old  royal 
house,  Edith  or  Matilda,  the  sister  of  the  reigning  King  of  Scots.  The  Normans, 
however,  had  yet  to  learn  that  Henry's  wits  would  make  him  no  less  their  master 
than  the  Red  King  before  whose  wrath  they  had  quailed.  They  waited  their 
chance  to  set  Robert  in  his  place — which  being  done  they  would  be  able  to 
follow  their  own  devices.  But  Henry  added  to  efficient  soldiership  the  craft  of 
an  astute  diplomatist,  wariness,  watchfulness,  foresight.  When  Robert  arrived 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course — incited  by  the  barons  of  his  duchy — -claimed  the 
throne,  Henry,  without  any  actual  fighting,  persuaded  him  to  take  a  sum  of 
money  instead  and  retire  amicably. 

This,  however,  was  not  enough.  The  King  had  learned  which  of  the  barons 
were  dangerous,  and  on  various  legal  pretexts  subjected  them  to  fines  and 
forfeitures  to  destroy  their  power.  When  a  group  of  them  tried  to  strike  before 
it  should  be  too  late  they  found  their  opportunity  had  passed  ;  it  was  the  King 
who  struck  and  crushed  them — in  England.  But  he  had  not  yet  finished  with 
them.     On  their  estates  in  Normandy  they  prepared  counter-strokes  ;    Henry 
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charged  his  brother  with  fostering  the  disaffection  which  he  certainly  had  not 
the  power  to  suppress,  in  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Alton.  The  quarrel  came  to 
a  head  in  1105,  when  war  broke  out  between  the  brothers  in  Normandy.  Next 
year  Robert  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai,  in 
which  Henry's  English  levies  conceived  that  they  had  redeemed  the  disgrace  of 
Hastings,  conquering  Normandy  on  the  stricken  field.  In  fact  Henry  deposed 
his  brother,  whom  he  held  captive  in  England  till  his  death  some  years  later, 
and  took  possession  of  the  duchy.  Thenceforth  the  dukedom  was  attached  to 
the  English  crown,  though  the  disaffection  of  barons  in  Normandy  found  a 
pretext  in  the  claims  of  Robert's  young  son,  William  Clito,  till  he,  too,  was  dead. 
Meanwhile  Henry  and  Anselm  had  been  seeking  a  modus  vivendi,  an  adjust- 
ment between  the  apparently  irreconcilable  claims  of  the  secular  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  Between  king  and  archbishop,  as  between  Pope  and  emperor, 
the  leading  question  was  that  of  investiture.     Pope  Paschal,  the  successor  of 


[By  Allan  Steuart 


MEN  OF  BRISTOL  RETURNING  FROM  A  RAID 
Many  people  adhered  to  neither  party  in  t'.e  civil  war,  but  availed  themselves  of  the  general  confusion 
to  rob  and  plunder  their  neighbours.  Matilda  made  Bristol  her  headquarters,  and  the  citizens  fre- 
quently raided  the  homes  of  Stephen's  adherents  in  the  district.  It  is  said  that  upon  one  occasion 
they  seized  some  householders  whose  property  they  were  plundering,  and,  putting  bits  in  their  mouths 
and  bandages  over  their  eyes,  drove  them  like  cattle  into  the  city 

Urban  II,  definitely  forbade  all  royal  or  imperial  appointments  to  ecclesiastical 
benefices  and  all  homage  of  incumbents  to  secular  authorities.  Anselm,  without 
approving  the  papal  decree,  still  felt  himself  bound  by  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  papal  claim  was  one  which  had  never  been  accepted  in  England.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Crown  to  admit  that  bishoprics  and  abbacies  were  in  the  gift 
of  a  foreign  potentate  and  were  held  without  any  of  the  obligations  of  feudal 
tenancy  ;  the  doctrine  was  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  sovereign  authority 
within  the  realm.  The  root  principle,  however,  of  the  Pope's  claim  was  that  a 
secular  authority  could  not  confer  spiritual  authority.  Neither  king  nor  Pope 
would  give  way  until  Henry  and  Anselm  hammered  out  the  national  compromise 
which  both  desired.    The  appointments  were  not  to  be  made  technically  by  the 
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king  or  by  the  Pope,  but  by  election  of  the  ecclesiastical  colleges  concerned, 
subject  to  the  royal  approval  of  their  choice.  The  incumbents  were  to  be 
invested  by  the  Church  authorities  and  with  the  Church  rites,  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  the  spirituality  the  insignia  of  their  spiritual  office,  but  for  their  lands, 
their  temporalities,  they  were  to  do  homage  to  the  secular  prince  from  whom 
they  received  and  held  them.  This  concordat  was  reached  in  1107,  anticipating 
by  several  years  the  corresponding  concordat  of  Worms  (1122)  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor  Henry  V,  who  succeeded  Henry  IV  in  1106. 

After  1 106  the  peace  in  England  was  secure;  it  could  be  threatened  only 
through  failure  of  con- 
trol in  Normandy,  where 
Henry's  rule  was  much 
less  stable  owing  to  the 
freedom  of  a  pretender 
or  claimant  to  the  duke- 
dom in  the  person  of 
young  William  Clito, 
and  to  the  policy  of  the 
French  King  Louis  VI, 
who  succeeded  Philip  I 
in  1108.  Louis 
developed  with  persis- 
tency the  policy  which 
was  to  culminate  under 
Philip  II  of  increasing 
the  power  of  the  Crown 
at  the  expense  of  the 
feudatories  by  the 
double  process  of  foster- 
ing their  feuds  and  dis- 
integrating their  com- 
binations, and  of  for- 
feiting their  territories 
on  any  plausible  pre- 
text, or  acquiring  them 
for  the  royal  family  by 
marriages.  Consequent- 
ly, Henry  found  himself 
perpetually  hampered 
and  thwarted  by  the 
intrigues  or  the  armed 
opposition  of  his  nom- 
inal suzerain.  It  was 
not  till  1 1  20  that  Henry 
was  securely  established 
as  the  acknowledged  and  undisputed  master  of  Normandy,  and  lord,  in  addition, 
of  Maine  and  Brittany,  with  the  Counts  of  Blois  (his  nephew),  Anjou,  and  Flanders 
(his  neighbours)  generally  disposed  to  give  him  their  support. 

The  establishment  of  friendly  relations  with  Fulk  of  Anjou  was  to  have 
important  consequences.  Henry  had  two  children  by  his  marriage  with  Edith, 
a  son,  William,  and  a  daughter,  Matilda,  or  Maud.  At  the  age  of  twelve — in 
1 1 14 — Maud  was  married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V,  whence  she  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Empress  Maud.  William  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  Fulk 
of  Anjou,  but  in  1 120  the  prince,  along  with  many  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank,  was  drowned  in  the  "wreck  of  the  White  Ship" — a  cruel  blow  to  the  King's 
hope  of  founding  a  mighty  dynasty,  after  which,  as  we  were  told  in  the  nursery, 


KING  STEPHEN 

Son  of  Count  of  Blois  and  William  I's  daughter,  Adela.     Brave  and 

amiable  but  an  incompetent  ruler.     His  reign  was  one  of  anarchy 

and  confusion 
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he  "never  smiled  again".  Henry's  only  legitimate  child  was  the  young  Empress, 
for  whom,  as  Empress,  succession  to  the  English  throne  was  out  of  the  question. 
But  she  bore  no  child  to  the  other  Henry,  her  husband.  In  1125  the  emperor 
died,  and  two  years  later  her  father  persuaded  the  barons  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy to  swear  allegiance  to  her  as  his  own  successor.  The  next  step  was  to 
marry  her  to  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was  that  in  the 
next  generation  the  Count  of  Anjou  (who  had  also  acquired  the  Duchy  of 
Aquitaine  by  marriage)  succeeded  to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  and  the  kingdom 
of  England  in  1154,  inaugurating  the  Angevin  or  Plantagenet  dynasty  ;  though 
Maud  and  Geoffrev  had  failed  to  establish  their  own  claim  when  her  father  in 


Frorn  the  Painting]  [By  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STANDARD,  1138 
The  King  of  Scots  had  promised  to  further  Gloucester's  cause,  and  in  March  1138  crossed  the  border 
with  a  large  army  while  Stephen  was  engaged  in  the  South.  Thurstan,  the  aged  Archbishop  of  York, 
quickly  organised  a  defence,  and  Ralph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  represented  him  in  the  field.  The  Scots 
were  defeated  after  a  fierce  battle  at  Northallerton,  where  the  Anglo-Norman  army  had  erected,  in 
a  four-wheeled  cart,  a  standard  bearing  a  cross  and  the  banners  of  three  English  saints 

1 135,  being  then  sixty-six,  but  apparently  in  full  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  died 
suddenly — as  tradition  says,  from  a  surfeit  of  eels — while  absent  from  his 
kingdom. 


(II)  Henry,  "The  Lion  of  Justice" 
While  Henry  reigned  in  England,  three  brothers  in  succession  ruled  in 
Scotland.  In  11 00  Edgar  was  still  King  of  Scots.  On  his  death  he  was  followed 
by  Alexander  I,  whose  own  energies  were  mainly  directed  to  establishing  his 
authority  in  the  Celtic  Highlands  and,  with  less  success,  in  the  half-Norse  islands, 
while  he  left  the  South  generally  to  the  charge  of  his  brother  David,  a  prince 
of  much  enlightenment  and  ability  on  whom  were  conferred  the  fiefs  held  or 
claimed  in  England  in  vassalage  to  the  English  king — even  the  English  chron- 
iclers have  no  record  of  any  claim  on  Henry's  part  to  the  vassalage  of  the  King 


[By  Harrv  Pavne 
WATER-TILTING 
In  mediaeval  days  every  man  was  before  all  things  a  soldier  ;  military  exercises  were  therefore  very 
popular,  and  took  many  forms.  There  were  the  tournament,  the  joust,  tilting  at  the  quintain  or 
dummy  adversary,  and  running  at  the  ring.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all  was  water-tilting,  which 
must  have  required  not  only  skill  on  the  part  of  the  knight  but  also  steadiness  and  strength  on  the 

part  of  the  rowers 
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STEPHEN   RESCUES   PRINCE   HENRY  OF  SCOTLAND  AT  LUDLOW 
After  his  defeat  at  Northallerton,  David,  King  of  Scots,  continued  to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the 
northern  counties  of  England  until  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Stephen.     David's  son,  Henry,  signed  I 
this  treaty  at  Nottingham  and  then  accompanied  Stephen  to  the  siege  of  Ludlow  Castle.     During  an  | 
assault  Henry  was  lifted  from  his  horse  by  an  iron  hook  let  down  from  the  walls,  but  the  King  gallantly 
rescued  him  before  the  garrison  could  draw  him  up 
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of  Scots.  David,  first  as  earl  and  later  as  king  (he  succeeded  Alexander  in  1 124), 
carried  forward  his  mother's  anglicising  policy  with  vigour,  but  with  a  difference  : 
it  became  not  so  much  English  as  Anglo-Norman.  Margaret  had  latinised  the 
Church  ;  David,  from  policy  or  piety,  was  an  equally  zealous  benefactor  of  the 
churchmen,  on  whom  crown  lands  were  bestowed  with  a  liberal  hand  ;  but  he 
was  no  less  generous  to  his  Norman  friends.  Bruces  and  Balliols,  Fitzalans 
(the  progenitors  of  the  Stewarts),  Comyns,  and  many  more  became  lords  in 
Scotland  as  well  as  in  England  ;  south  of  the  Forth,  and  north  of  it  along  the 
east  coastland,  the  new  feudalism  was  superimposed  upon  the  remnant  of 
Celticism,   and  the  lowlands 

were    impregnated    with   the  \ 

Anglo-Norman  culture.    And  ,/  *\ 

David  drew  the  English  con-  >""  \ 

nection  still  closer  by  taking  ,      ..  \ 

to  wife  the  daughter  of 
Waltheof,  whose  half-sister 
had  been  his  own  grand- 
mother :  thereby  acquiring 
a  somewhat  dubious  claim  to 
Waltheof's  English  earldoms. 
David  was,  moreover,  the 
brother  of  Henry's  wife  and 
the  uncle  of  his  daughter,  the 
Empress  Maud  ;  and  in  the 
character  of  a  baron  of 
England  in  right  of  his 
English  fiefs — not  as  King  of 
Scots — he  was  among  those 
who  in  1 127  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Maud  as  heiress 
of  Henry's  throne. 

Both  England  and  Scot- 
land prospered  under  the 
strong  and  able  rulers  who 
were  powerful  enough  to  com- 
pel their  feudatories  to  obey 
the  law  and  were  at  the  same 
time  astute  enough  to  abstain 
from  overriding  the  law 
themselves. 

In     England     no     novel 
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BARFRESTONE  CHURCH,  NEAR  DOVER 

Thought  to  have  been  built  with  materials  from  the  church 

of  Hackington,  which  was  demolished  after  the  death  of  its 

founder,    Archbishop    Baldwin,    in    1190.     The    elementary 

form  of  "rose"  window  is  interesting 


theory  of  government  was 
introduced  ;  Henry  merely 
made  practical  improve- 
ments in  the  already-working 
machinery,  improvements 
which  increased  his  own  con- 
trol over  the  several  parts. 
Henry's  reforms  were  in  the  fields  of  judicial  and  financial  administration,  through 
i  the  development  of  what  may  be  called  the  king's  personal  staff,  the  Curia 
I  Regis,  the  "King's  Court" — the  secretaries,  the  professional  lawyers,  the  financial 
advisers,  the  personal  confidants  as  well  as  the  great  officers  of  state,  who  were 
habitually  at  hand  to  render  expert  advice,  assistance,  and  service  ;  of  whom 
some  would  inevitably  be  magnates,  lay  or,  more  often,  ecclesiastical,  but  the 
majority  were  simply  dependants  retained  in  the  royal  service  because  they  were 
useful  and  competent.     They  formed  the  King's  Court  of  Justice,  the  highest 
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Photo  by]  [Hills  and  Saunders,  Oxford 

IFFLEY  CHURCH,  NEAR  OXFORD 

Iffley  Church,   dating  from   1135-1160,  shows  some  of  the 

richest  later   Norman   work   in   England,   with   its   circular 

window  and  its  deeply  recessed  doorway  and  arches  covered 

with  zigzag  and  bird's-beak  mouldings 


court  in  the  realm,  and  were 
the  official  staff  in  charge  of 
the  Treasury,  with  the  Chan- 
cellor as  their  head — usually, 
for  obvious  reasons,  an  eccle- 
siastic of  high  degree. 

Through  this  body,  then, 
the  king  began  to  extend  a 
controlling  supervision  over 
the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  provinces  and  the 
financial  management  of  the 
sheriffs.  Under  Henry  we 
find  the  beginnings  of  the 
distinction  of  functions  which 
developed  into  the  separation 
of  the  judicial  court  of  King's 
Bench  and  the  financial 
court  of  Exchequer  and  of 
the  practice  of  sending 
judicial  commissions  on  cir- 
cuit in  the  provinces,  justices 
"in  Eyre"  (in  itinere,  travel- 
ling justices)  for  supervision 
of  an  appeal  from  the  local 
courts  of  shire  and  hundred 
and  manorial  courts, checking 
usurpations  of  jurisdiction 
by  the  last  and  of  control  by 
the  sheriffs  in  the  first,  and 
endeavouring  to  revive  the 
obsolescent  powers  of  the 
second.  The  travelling  jus- 
tices were  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  Curia  Regis, 
having  no  local  connection 
and  no  bias  in  favour  of  the 
local  magnates. 


Similarly,  Henry's  Court  of  Exchequer  was  simply  the  Curia  Regis  acting  in 
a  specific  capacity,  not  a  distinct  court,  as  it  was  in  the  Curia  Regis  that  the 
system  of  rendering  and  checking  the  accounts  was  arranged  by  the  skill  of 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  revenues,  whether  danegeld,  feudal  dues,  or 
the  produce  of  the  crown  estates,  were  collected  by  the  sheriffs  and  accounted 
for  in  detail  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  twice  a  year  ;  and  we  may  note  that 
in  this  reign  payment  in  silver — generally  measured  by  weight,  but  sometimes 
in  coin — was  gradually  displacing  payment  in  kind.  The  whole  system,  having 
once  been  brought  into  working  order,  was  easily  revived  in  a  later  reign,  though 
it  was  temporarily  suspended  by  the  anarchy  under  Stephen. 

(Ill)  The  Distracted  Reign  of  Stephen 
Henry  died  in  Normandy.  To  himself  and  everyone  else  his  death  was 
quite  unexpected,  and  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  secure  Maud's  succession 
except  the  oath  of  allegiance.  There  was  no  definite  law  of  succession  to  the 
English  crown,  no  precedent  for  it  passing  to  a  woman.  The  most  that  could 
be  said  in  England  was  that  a  brother  or  son  or  near  kinsman  of  the  last  king 
had  usually  been  recognised  as  having  the  strongest  title.     Both  in  England  and 


\By  R.  Caton  Woodville 
STEPHEN'S  SOLDIERS  RUBBED  WITH  HONEY  AT  DEVIZES 
In  1 140  Robert  Fitz-Herbert,  a  follower  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  captured  the  Castle  of  Devizes 
from  Stephen's  men,  and  exemplified  the  cruelty  of  his  time  by  causing  the  garrison  to  be  stripped 
and  rubbed  over  with  honey,  and  then  exposed  in  the  sun  so  that  bees  stuck  upon  them.  Fitz-Herbert 
then  refused  to  give  up  the  castle  to  the  Earl,  but  his  resistance  was  ineffectual  and  he  was  hanged 

for  his  insubordination 


[By  Ernest  Prater 
LINCOLN  CASTLE  TAKEN  BY  CUNNING,  1141 
The  Earl  of  Chester  and  William  de  Roumare  were  first  on  Stephen's  side,  but  in  1141  they  deserted 
to  Matilda  and  planned  to  take  the  Castle  of  Lincoln  from  Stephen's  men.  They  accordingly  sent 
their  wives  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  the  wife  of  the  governor  while  the  garrison  was  engaged  in 
outdoor  sports,  and  the  Earl  soon  joined  them  with  three  followers.  While  they  were  talking  these 
men  suddenly  overpowered  the  guards  and  flung  open  the  doors.     William  de  Roumare's  men  poured 

in  and  took  possession  of  the  castle 
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in  the  Norman  duchy  it  was  the  House  rather  than  the  individual  which  was 
assumed  to  have  a  comparatively  indefeasible  title.  Maud's  claim,  in  short, 
depended  upon  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  endorse  it,  and  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  barons  to  their  oath  of  allegiance  if  another  claimant  should  present  himself ; 
and  there  was  a  substantial  party  among  the  barons  who  held  that  their  oath 
had  been  invalidated  when  Maud  had  been  married  to  the  (then  prospective) 
Count  of  Anjou  without  their  consent  being  asked.  This  group  favoured  the 
claim  of  Stephen  of  Boulogne,  nephew  of  Henry  and  grandson  of  the  Conqueror 
through  his  daughter  Adela, 
since  Stephen's  elder  brother, 
Theobald  of  Blois,  declined  to 
be  a  candidate.  Stephen  himself 
was  one  of  those  who  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Maud 
but  held  themselves  absolved 
from  it  by  her  marriage. 
Owing  to  the  circumstances 
of  Henry's  death,  Stephen 
was  first  in  the  field.  Before 
Maud  and  her  husband  had 
taken  any  active  steps  on 
their  own  behalf,  and  while 
the  barons  in  Normandy  were 
offering  the  succession  to  his 
brother,  he  presented  him- 
self in  England,  claimed  the 
crown,  and  was  elected — as 
Henry  had  been  when  Rufus 
was  killed — by  a  self-styled 
Witan  in  which  his  partisans 
predominated.  The  coup  d'etat 
was  probably  engineered  by 
Stephen's  acute  clerical 
brother,  Henry,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  with  the  support 
of  Henry's  able  chancellor, 
Roger  of  Salisbury.  Evidently 
the  ecclesiastical  magnates 
reckoned  that  Stephen — ami- 
able, muscular,  and  brainless — 
would  be  a  pliant  tool  in  their 
hands. 

For  the  moment  the  stroke 
appeared  to  be  completely  successful.  All  the  claims  put  forward  by  the 
churchmen  were  obediently  conceded  by  the  King.  The  two  most  powerful 
natural  champions  of  Maud — her  uncle,  David  of  Scotland,  and  her  illegitimate 
half-brother,  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester — accepted  the  accomplished  fact  and  did 
conditional  homage  to  Stephen  for  their  earldoms,  David  extracting  in  exchange 
a  promise  of  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his 
wife,  YValtheof's  daughter.  David's  compliance  was  probably  in  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  another  niece  of  his  own  was  Stephen's  wife. 

Had  Stephen  been  a  man  of  any  political  capacity,  his  position  would  have 
been  secure  enough.  The  barons,  however,  very  soon  discovered  that  there  was 
no  strong  and  masterful  hand  to  hold  them  in  check  ;  they  could  ignore  "the 
royal  and  ducal  authority  as  easily  as  they  had  formerly  ignored  that  of  Duke 
Robert,  follow  their  own  devices,  pursue  their  individual  interests,  and  form 
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ABBEY  GATEWAY,   BRISTOL 

This    fine   sculptured  gateway,  built  as    an  entrance    to 

Fitz-Harding's  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  founded  in  1142, 

remains  practically  unimpaired 
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CHAPTER  HOUSE,   BRISTOL  CATHEDRAL 

The  present  cathedral  was  originally  the  church  of  the  abbey  founded  by 

Fitz-Harding.    The  chapter  house,  with  its  elaborate  carving,  is  one  of 

the  finest  Norman  chambers  in  Europe 


their  own  combina- 
tions, unheeding  of 
their  well-meaning 
but  ineffective 
suzerain.  Moreover, 
Robert  of  Gloucester 
was  troubled  with 
a  conscience.  Being 
persuaded  that  his 
earlier  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Maud  was 
invalid,  he  had 
taken  the  oath  to 
Stephen,  but  not 
without  hesitation. 
His  spiritual  advisers 
told  him  that  he 
had  done  wrong, 
and  his  conscience 
told  him  the  same. 
Also  David  was 
losing  patience  be- 
cause the  condition 
on  which  he  had 
earldom — remained 


taken  the  oath — his  installation  in  the  Northumbrian 
unfulfilled.  In  1138  Robert  formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Stephen,  whose 
authority  was  being  openly  set  at  naught  on  the  Welsh  marches  and  in  the  South- 
west ;  and  King  David  crossed  the  border  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  claim  his 
own  earldom  and  the  crown  for  his  niece. 

The  floodgates  of  anarchy  were  opened,  and  for  more  than  a  dozen  years 
matters  went  continuously  from  bad  to  worse.  All  semblance  of  rule  disappeared, 
while  armed  bands  fought  each  other  up  and  down  the  country,  the  land  was 

covered  with  keeps, 
each  of  which  was 
a  nest  of  brigands 
who  took  and  held 
what  they  could 
from  whom  they 
could  by  the  strong 
hand,  and  burnt  or 
otherwise  destroyed 
what  they  could  not 
carry  away.  For 
life  and  limb,  for 
the  honour  of 
women,  there  was 
no  security  ;  out- 
rage, rapine,  sacri- 
lege stalked  every- 
where unashamed. 
The  fight  for  the 
crown    between 

Photo  by]  [W.  F.  Taylor       Stephen   and   Maud 

VESTIBULE  TO  CHAPTER  HOUSE  was  merely  the  pre- 

Much  of  the  Norman  church  remains,  including  this  vestibule  and  the        text  for  arming  and 
chapter  house  itself,  which  are  in  perfect  condition.  The  choir,  however,  ,  ,  •  ° 

is  fourteenth  century,  while  the  nave  was  rebuilt  in  1877  robbing  ;  every  man 
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in  fact,  was  fighting 
for  his  own  hand — 
only  the  circum- 
stances of  the 
moment  deciding 
whether  he  should 
take  the  field  under 
the  banner  of  King 
or  Empress. 

Lurid  is  the 
picture  presented  by 
the  English  chroni- 
cler. "Every  power- 
ful man  made  his 
castles  and  held 
them  against  the 
King  ;  they  filled 
the  land  full  of 
castles.  They  cruel- 
ly oppressed  the 
wretched  folk  of  the 
land  with  their 
castle-building. 
When  the  castles 
were  made,  they 
filled  them  with 
devils  and  evil  men. 
Whomsoever  they 
deemed    to 

ht,     them 


W    #: 


au 


have 
they 

took  by  night  or  by 
day,  peasant  folk, 
women  and  men, 
and  cast  them  in 
prison  for  their  silver 
and  gold,  putting 
them  to  tortures 
unspeakable  ;  never 
were  martyrs  so  tor- 
tured as  they.  They 
hanged  them  up  by 
the  feet  and  smoked 
them  with  foul 
smoke  ;  they  hanged 
them  by  the  thumbs, 
or  by  the  head,  and 
hung  fires  on  their 
f  eet ;  they  put 
knotted  strings 
about  their  heads 
and  so  writhed 
them  that  it  went 
to  the  brain.  They 
put  them  in  dun- 
geons wherein  were 
adders,  snakes,  and 
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From  the  Painting  by  William  Hole,  R.S.A  ]    [In  the  Scottish  National  Gallery 

KING  DAVID  I  AMONG  HIS  SUBJECTS 
David's  reign  was  chiefly  one  of  peace,  suiting  well  with  his  pious  dis- 
position.    He  founded  many  churches  and  monasteries,  and  was  con- 
tinually attending  to  the  needs  of  his  subjects 
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toads,  and  so  killed  them.  ...  In  the  villages,  when  the  miserable  folk  had  no 
more  to  give,  they  burnt  all.  Wretched  men  died  of  hunger.  Never  did  heathen 
men  worse  than  they,  for  they  forbore  neither  church  nor  sanctuary,  but  took 
all  that  was  therein,  burning  the  church  to  boot.  If  there  came  to  a  village  two 
or  three  men  on  horseback,  all  the  folk  fled,  doubting  not  that  they  were  robbers  ; 
and  all  the  land  was  fordone  by  such  deeds  ;  so  that  men  would  say  openly  that 
Christ  and  His  Saints  slept." 

No  doubt  some  time  elapsed  before  such  ghastly  misery  as  is  here  depicted 
became  general  ;  before  men  ceased 
to  fear  the  anathemas  of  the  church- 
men in  the  belief  that  "Christ  and  His 
Saints  slept"  ;  before  the  orgy  of 
greed,  lust,  and  blood-thirst  made 
havoc  of  all  kindlier  human  instincts. 
In  time  the  country  became  surfeited 
with  the  horrors.  But  while  the 
anarchy  lasted  England  suffered  pro- 
bably as  she  had  never  done  before 
and  never  did  again.  She  learnt  once 
for  all  that  without  a  central  govern- 
ment which  could  unmistakably  com- 
pel the  obedience  of  all  and  sundry 
there  would  be  no  security  for  person 
or  property.  Thereafter  no  sort  of 
success  ever  attended  any  revolution- 
ary movement  which  did  not  at  least 
professedly  aim  at  establishing  law 
and  strengthening  government. 
Feudal  disintegration  had  reached  its 
nadir  and  could  never  again  be  toler- 
ated. 

The  first  outbreak  of  war  in  1138 
was  not  avowedly  directed  to  the 
displacement  of  a  usurper  and  the 
reinstatement  of  a  legitimate  monarch; 
it  was  merely  obvious  that  anyone 
who  was  in  arms  against  the  reigning 
king  might  be  counted  as  a  provisional 
supporter  of  the  excluded  claimant. 
At  the  outset  the  omens  favoured 
Stephen.  He  marched  against  the 
rebels  in  the  West,  and  since  the 
rebellion  was  not  organised  his 
prowess  in  the  field  won  him  a  series 
of  successes,  though  when  he  had  put 
an  enemy  to  flight  he  made  no  further 
use  of  his  victories,  and  the  rebels — ■ 
finding  that  he  was  a  "mild  man,  soft 

and  good,  and  did  no  justice",  that  is,  inflicted  no  penalties — were  ready  to  rise 
again  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned.  In  the  North,  which,  as  usual,  did  not 
greatly  concern  itself  with  the  doings  in  the  South,  the  invasion  of  King  David 
was  simply  a  Scottish  raid,  more  dangerous  and  on  a  bigger  scale  than  usual  ; 
it  was  the  business  of  Englishmen  to  fight  Scots.  Not  loyalty  to  Stephen  but 
hostility  to  the  Scots  raised  the  Englishmen  of  the  North  at  the  call  of  Thurstan, 
the  old  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  "Battle  of  the  Standard",  or  Northallerton,  is  a  refreshing  episode  in 
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GATEHOUSE,  MELLIFONT 

This  entrance  gate  and  porter's  lodge  are  among 

the  interesting  remains  of  the  Cistercian  monastery 

founded  at  Mellifont  in  1142 
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the  nightmare  story  of  Stephen's  reign.  The  barons  of  the  North  dispatched 
Bruce  and  Balliol — both  of  them  feudatories  of  David  as  well  as  of  Stephen — to 
remonstrate  with  the  Scots  king,  who  was  harrying  Northumberland,  and  induce 
him  to  retire  with  promises  that  his  claim  to  the  earldom  should  be  satisfied. 
Their  embassy  was  rejected  with  contumely  ;  whereupon  the  Yorkshire  levies 
marched  forth  to  meet  him,  bearing  with  them  the  sacred  standards  from  York 
Minster.  The  battle  was  fought,  in  one  sense,  after  the  bygone  English  fashion, 
between  masses  of  infantry  with  hardlv  anv  cavalry  ;  in  another  sense  it  antici- 
pated  the   tactics   introduced   a   century   and   a   half  later   by   Edward   I   and 


QUEEN  MAUD  PETITIONS  FOR  STEPHEN'S  RELEASE 
Soon  after  her  landing  in  1139  Matilda  had  been  surprised  by  Stephen  in  Arundel  Castle,  but  had 
been  set  free  and  given  a  safe  conduct  to  join  Robert  at  Bristol.     When  Stephen  fell  into  her  hands, 
however,  she  forgot  his  generosity  and  threw  him,  fettered,  into  a  dungeon.     Her  cousin,  Queen  Maud, 
came  to  beg  for  her  husband's  release,  but  Matilda  refused  to  listen  and  drove  her  from  her  presence 

developed  by  Edward  III,  combining  squadrons  of  archers  with  the  phalanx  of 
dismounted  spearmen.  The  Scots  army,  on  the  other  hand,  combined  with  the 
heavy-armed  spearmen  of  the  Lowlands,  the  "naked" — that  is,  unarmoured — ■ 
swordsmen  of  the  Highland  clans  and  the  Galloway  Celts,  who  rushed  impetuously 
on  the  English  foe,  but  were  swept  down  in  swathes  by  the  archery  before  they 
could  get  to  handstrokes.  Then  panic  seized  them.  The  small  body  of  Scots 
cavalry  under  the  Crown  Prince  Henry  of  Huntingdon  burst  through  the  English 
ranks,  but  could  not  redeem  the  day,  and  the  battle  became  almost  a  massacre  ; 
thousands  of  Scots,  according  to  the  chronicle,  but  only  some  scores  of  English, 
were  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  victors,  however,  were  unable  to  follow  up  their 
triumph,  and  the  Scots  king,  drawing  together  the  remnants  of  his  army,  remained 
upon  the  border  till  Stephen  at  last  fulfilled  his  promise  by  giving  the  North- 
umbrian earldom  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

Nevertheless  Stephen  threw  away  the  advantage  he  had  gained  by  quarrelling 


[By  M.  Dovaston,  R.B.A.,  iV.B. 
STEPHEN  RECEIVES  THE  ORDER  OF  HIS  RELEASE 
While  Stephen  was  in  prison  Queen  Maud  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  besieged  Matilda  in  Winchester 
Castle.  After  six  weeks  provisions  gave  out,  and  Matilda  made  her  escape  on  horseback  early  one 
Sunday  morning — the  14th  of  September.  In  the  pursuit  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  both  parties  were  then  without  their  leaders.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  Robert  should  be 
exchanged  for  Stephen,  and  at  the  beginning  of  November  the  King  was  released  from  his  imprisonment 


[By  Harry  Payne 
MATILDA'S  FLIGHT  FROM  LONDON 
After  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  Matilda  persuaded  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  abandon  his  brother's 
cause  and  to  support  her  election.  The  Londoners  eventually  allowed  her  to  enter  the  city,  but  she 
taxed  them  heavily  and  would  grant  none  of  their  petitions.  One  day  at  noon  a  number  of  Stephen's 
party  appeared  to  the  south,  and  at  once  the  church-bells  rang  out  and  armed  citizens  rushed  into 
the  streets,  so  that  Matilda,  mounting  hastily,  was  only  just  in  time  to  make  her  escape 
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with  his  brother  of  Winchester  and  Roger  of  Salisbury,  thereby  losing  the  clerical 
support  which  had  been  his  most  valuable  asset.  Maud,  therefore,  was  encouraged 
to  come  to  England  in  person  (1139)  to  assert  her  claim,  accompanied  by  Robert 
of  Gloucester.  It  was  then  that  the  real  fight  for  the  crown  began  ;  the  events 
of  the  previous  year  had  been  merely  preliminary.  Neither  side  was  content  to 
rely  upon  shire  levies,  which  had  no  reason  to  trust  either,  or  upon  feudal  levies, 
which  both  had  every  reason  to  distrust,  since  every  baron  except  Robert  of 
Gloucester  was  ready  to  change  sides  the  moment  it  seemed  to  his  interest  to 
do  so.  Bothjfgathered  bands  of  mercenaries,  on  whom  they  showered  manors 
forfeited  from  opponents  by  the  fortune  of  war — men  who,  whether  captains  or 
men-at-arms,  were  reckless  adventurers,  desiring  nothing  better  than  to  batten 
on  their  spoils  and  to  wring  anything  they  couldfout  of  anyone  they  could — ■ 
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BOYLE  ABBEY,  CO.   ROSCOMMON 

These  extensive  ruins  stand  to  the  north  of  the  town  and  include  remains  of  a  cruciform  church  with 

a  fine  west  front  and  beautifully  carved  Norman  and  Transitional  arcades.     The  abbey  was  founded 

for  Cistercians  in  1161,  and  the  monastery  buildings  are  still  in  good  preservation 

tyrants   and    robbers   beside   whom    the    worst    of   the    regular   baronage   were 
merciful  lords. 

Early  in  1141  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  fight  at  Lincoln,  where  he  was 
only  borne  down  by  overwhelming  odds  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour. 
His  brother  of  Winchester  headed  the  clergy  in  proclaiming  Maud  "Lady  of  Eng- 
land". Then  it  was  her  turn  to  throw  away  what  had  been  won  for  her,  rejecting 
the  sage  counsels  of  Gloucester  and  her  Scottish  uncle.  Her  demands  upon  the 
city  of  London  roused  there  such  a  storm  of  indignation  that  she  had  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  to  Oxford.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  changed  sides  again,  the 
fighting  broke  out  afresh,  and  Gloucester  suffered  the  same  fate  as  Stephen  while 
covering  his  sister's  flight  to  the  west.  Each  faction  had  in  hold  the  military 
chief  of  the  other  faction.  The  prisoners  were  exchanged  ;  Stephen's  release 
brought  him  fresh  supporters,  and  year  by  year  his  party  gained  ground  in 
England — while,  on  the  other  hand,  Maud's  husband,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  was 
gradually  mastering  Normandy,  the  whole  of  which  was  in  his  hands  by  the  end 
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of  1 145.     Two  years  later,  however,  Gloucester's  death  seemed  to  give  the  coup 
de  grace  to  Maud's  chances  in  England,  and  she  retired  from  the  country. 

Geoffrey  of  Anjou  had  left  the  leadership  of  his  wife's  party  to  Gloucester  ; 
his  own  presence  in  England  would  only  have  excited  active  hostility.  When 
Gloucester  was  dead  Stephen  was  King  of  England  and  Geoffrey  was  Duke  of 
Normandv,  which  he  handed  over  to  his  young  son  Henry.  It  soon  became  clear 
that  for  the  present  at  least  Maud's  partisans  knew  that  they  were  beaten.  In 
1 15 1,  when  Henry  was  eighteen,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Angevin  dominions, 
to  which  he  added  Aquitaine  by  marrying  the  Duchess  Eleanor.  Meanwhile 
the  English  anarchy  continued,  not  in  the  form  of  strife  between  dynastic  parti- 
sans, but  simply  because  Stephen  was  incapable  of  exercising  control.  The 
misery  did  not  cease  ;    nor,  unhappily,  the  friction  between  the  King  and  the 
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THE  LAVABO,  MELLIFONT,  CO.  LOUTH 

The  first  Cistercian  monastery  to  be  established  in  Ireland  was  founded  at  Mellifont  in  1142.     The 

extensive  ruins  include  remains  of  a  chapter  house,  octagonal  baptistry  and  massive  gatehouse.     It 

is  said  that  there  were  at  one  time  about  twenty  religious  houses  in  the  county  of  Louth 

clergy,  the  one  element  in  the  kingdom  which  at  least  occasionally  made  for 
order. 

Hence,  in  1153'  Henry,  a  young  man  of  great  ability  and  quite  abnormal 
energy,  conceived  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  him  to  make  a  move  for  securing 
the  succession,  if  not  immediately  the  crown,  since  the  clergy  had  just  refused 
flatly  to  accede  to  the  desire  of  Stephen  that  his  son  Eustace  should  be  crowned 
as  his  successor  (for  which  there  was  precedent  in  French  practice).  A  revival 
of  the  Angevin  party  seemed  by  no  means  impossible.  Henry  appeared  in 
England  ;  the  party  promptly  realised  that  it  had  a  new  and  efficient  leader  in 
the  field.  The  dynastic  war  might  have  broken  out  again  with  all  its  old  virulence. 
Accident,  however,  provided  a  way  of  escape. 

What  mattered  to  Henry  was  the  succession  ;  he  was  only  twenty,  and 
Stephen's  life  was  not  likely  to  be  prolonged  ;  but  Stephen  would  fight  to  the 
last  for  the  rights  of  his  own  son.  The  death  of  Eustace  opened  the  way  to  a 
compromise.  Stephen  was  now  prepared  to  recognise  Henry  as  his  heir,  pro- 
vided that  he  himself  retained  the  crown  for  life.     The  Treatv  of  Wallina;ford 
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was  negotiated  through  the  mediation  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  who  had  played 
his  part  creditably  almost  throughout  the  reign.  By  the  treaty  all  the  baronage 
were  to  swear  allegiance  and  do  homage  to  Henry  as  heir,  but  all,  including  Henry, 
were  to  swear  allegiance  and  do  homage  to  Stephen  as  the  reigning  king  ;  while 
Stephen  undertook  to  act  in  consultation  with  his  successor.  Immediately  both 
parties  dismissed  the  mercen- 
aries whom  they  had  called 
to  their  banners,  and  order 
was  given — though  only  a 
beginning  of  carrying  it  out 
was  made — for  pulling  down 
the  thousands  of  private  or 
"aldulterine"  castle  which  had 
been  raised  in  defiance  of  the 
law  without  licence  from  the 
Crown. 

No  very  effective  action 
could  be  expected  while  the 
"soft  and  good  king  who  did 
no  justice"  lived;  but 
Stephen's  days  were  num- 
bered. A  year  after  the  Treaty 
of  Wallingford  he  died,  and 
Henry  Plantagenet  reigned  in 
his  stead.  In  the  same  year 
died  King  David  of  Scotland, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his 
young  grandson,  Malcolm  IV, 
called  "the  Maiden". 


(IV)  Ireland 

While  Norman  kings  were 
reigning  over  England  and 
giving  her  the  character  which 
before  long  made  her  politi- 
cally the  most  advanced  of 
states,  Ireland  was  making  no 
progress  towards  organised 
unity.  The  prospect  of  a 
Scandinavian  domination  was 
shattered,  or  disappeared  at 
least,  at  Clontarf  in  1014.  But 
Brian  Boru  had  himself  broken 
the  tradition  which  recognised 
one  of  the  Hy  Niall  as  titular 
Ard-ri,  High  King  of  Ireland  ; 
and  when  the  succession  had 
been  broken  every  other  king 
regarded  that  somewhat  bar- 
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THE  CROSS  OF  CONG 

Made  in  Roscommon  in  11 23  to  enshrine  a  relic  of  the  True 

Cross,  which  is  said  to  be  beneath  the  boss  of  rock-crystal. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Celtic  interlaced  filigree 

work  extant 


ren  honour  as  something  which  he  might  grasp  for  himself.  When  the 
Conqueror  was  unchallenged  master  of  all  England,  a  Munster  O'Brien,  descended 
from  the  victor  of  Clontarf,  and  an  Ulster  O'Loughlin  of  the  Hy  Niall  were 
contesting  the  supremacy  which  neither  was  ever  able  to  secure  ;  and  early  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I  a  third  claimant  was  in  the  field  in  Ireland,  Turlough  O'Conor 
of  Connaught. 
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[By  J.  H.  Valda 
THE  ATTACK  ON  CARMARTHEN  CASTLE,  1145 
At  Henry  I's  death  the  Welsh  had  risen,  overcome  the  whole  border  country,  and  in  1136  had 
defeated  the  Normans  in  a  decisive  battle  at  Cardigan.  They  then  turned  against  the  Hermngs 
whom  Henry  I  had  established  in  the  South,  and  Howell  the  Tall  took  Carmarthen  Castle  in  H45-  A 
great  host  of  Franks  and  Flemings  returned  to   recapture   it,   but   the    governor,   Meredith,  finally 

repulsed  the  besiegers 


[By  R.  Caton  Woodville 
KING  DERMOT  CARRIES  OFF  DEVORGIL 
In  1 153  Dermot,  King  of  Leinster,  carried  off  Devorgil,  the  wife  of  O'Rourke,  Prince  of  Brefui 
(Leitrim),  who  was  from  home.  They  were  old  lovers  and  the  lady  merely  made  a  show  of  resistance  ; 
but  O'Rourke  soon  recovered  her  by  force,  and  from  that  time  the  two  princes  were  continually  at 
variance.  In  1166  O'Rourke  drove  Dermot  from  the  island,  and  the  exiled  king's  efforts  to  obtain 
help  in  England  resulted  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Normans 
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[By  Ernest  Prater 

DAVID,   KING  OF  SCOTS,  DISPENSES  JUSTICE 
During  his  long  reign  David  spent  most  of  his  time  attending  to  the  needs  of  his  subjects,  and  on 
certain  appointed  days  he  sat  at  his  palace  gate  to  hear  complaints  and  decide  disputes.     Aldred 
relates  that  even  when  hunting  he  would  dismount  and  abandon  the  chase  if  the  meanest  of  his 

subjects  requested  an  audience 
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This  Turlough,  who  died  in  1156,  was  King  of  Connaught  for  fifty  years  ; 
and  during  that  time  he  was  generally  the  most  powerful  and  always  the  most 
feared  among  his  contemporaries.  But  he  was  more  of  a  destroyer  than  a 
builder — except  of  churches.  He  raided  and  overturned  his  neighbours,  and  set 
up  sub-kings  in  their  places  with  no  other  title  than  his  own  authority,  while  the 
hereditary  kings  periodically  recovered  their  positions.  Meath,  the  centre  king- 
dom, the  traditional  seat  of  the  Ard-ri,  was  partitioned  and  repartitioned  at 
intervals  ;  and  in  connection  with  these  events  two  names  of  evil  omen  appear 
repeatedly — Tiernan  O'Rourke,  who  acquired  from  Turlough  territories  in 
Meath,  and  Dermot  McMorrough,  King  of  Leinster.  When  Stephen  and  Maud 
were  righting  for  the  crown,  O'Brien  of  Munster  and  O'Loughlin  of  Ulster  were 
again  disputing  the  supremacy  with  O'Conor.  When  Turlough  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Rory  or  Roderic  O'Conor,  the  balance  was  inclining  in 
favour  of  O'Loughlin.  But  just  before  this,  in  1152,  an  event  had  taken  place 
which  was  the  prelude  to  the  turning  point  in  Irish  history,  the  coming  of  the 
Normans  from  England.  Dermot  McMurrough,  in  a  foray  upon  Tiernan  O'Rourke 
— the  one  being  more  or  less  the  protege  of  McLoughlin,  the  other  of  O'Conor, 
while  there  had  been  feuds  between  them  for  five-and-twenty  years — carried  off 
his  enemy's  wife  ;  whereby  the  spirit  of  vengeance  was  aroused  in  Tiernan,  with 
portentous  consequences,  to  be  hereafter  recorded. 
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MAP  SHOWING  HENRY  II's  POSSESSIONS  IN  FRANCE 


CHAPTER  XII 

REORGANISATION 

PROFESSOR  K.  H.  VICKERS,  M.A. 

(I)  Henry  II  and  His  Laws 
"IT  7HEN  in  1154  Henry  II  ascended  the  English  throne,  he  was  faced  with 
VV  problems  of  considerable  magnitude,  for  the  country  had  suffered  from 
lack  of  governance  for  twenty  years.  It  seemed  as  though  the  work  of  the  Norman 
kings  had  been  completely  undone.  But  the  man  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Some  might  have  had  misgivings  that  the  son  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  and  Matilda 
would  prove  too  uncontrolled  to  achieve  great  things,  but  no  statesman  of  the 
Middle  Ages  achieved  a  greater  reputation  than  he.  Of  middle  height,  fair,  and 
with  grey  eyes,  he  was  powerfully  built,  and  possessed  of  those  physical  attri- 
butes essential  to  mediaeval  kings.  His  restless  energy  was  his  chief  character- 
istic. It  was  said  that  he  never  rested  save  when  he  slept.  He  was  devoted  to 
the  chase  ;  but  his  energy  was  as  much  intellectual  as  physical,  and  he  was 
ever  ready  to  acquire  new  knowledge,  helped  in  this  by  a  retentive  memory, 
which  never  forgot  a  face  nor  a  fact  it  was  necessary  to  remember.  He  had  great 
linguistic  aptitude,  and  knew  something  of  several  European  languages.  In  many 
ways  easy  going,  a  disdainer  of  royal  pomp,  he  would  give  careful  ears  to  peti- 
tioners, however  tedious  and  however  importunate,  but  he  was  none  the  less 
subject  to  wild  gusts  of  passion,  in  which  he  would  lose  all  control  and  say  things 
of  which  he  afterwards  bitterly  repented.  From  his  friends  he  would  accept 
almost  any  criticism,  and  he  bore  no  ill  will  against  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  for  his 
frank  monitions.  For  sheer  statesmanlike  ability  he  has  few  equals,  and  his 
success  was  not  won  by  arms  but  by  inspired  organising  ability. 

The  reign  of  Henry  II  marks  a  period  of  amalgamation — a  transition  from 
the  rule  of  Englishmen  by  a  Norman  hierarchy  to  one  when,  as  one  of  the  king's 
ministers  allowed,  no  one  any  longer  could  distinguish  between  a  Norman  and 
an  Englishman.  True,  French  was  still  the  language  of  the  higher  classes,  but 
these  men  were  rapidly  becoming  English  in  spirit,  and  not  a  little  of  this  was 
due  to  the  governmental  system  developed  between  11 54  and  1189.  Like  his 
Norman  predecessors,  Henry  meant  to  be  master  in  his  own  kingdom,  but  he 
achieved  this  not  merely  by  borrowing  their  energy  and  strength  of  character, 
but  by  providing  administrative  machinery  controlled  by  the  royal  ministers. 
To  achieve  this  he  had  to  walk  warily,  more  warily  probably  than  he  realised 
when  he  first  came  to  the  throne.  On  all  sides  he  was  faced  by  claims  to  rights 
and  privileges  put  forward  by  Church  and  magnates.  To  some  extent  he  carried 
the  magnates  of  the  great  council  with  him.  Nominally  all  the  ordinances  em- 
bodying his  chief  legal  reforms  were  issued  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
council,  but  this  was  more  a  constitutional  form  than  evidence  of  conciliar 
influence.  He  took  the  magnates  into  his  confidence,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
on  occasions  when  he  formally  asked  their  advice,  as  in  the  case  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon,  that  advice  had  been  prepared  for  them  in  advance.  This 
acquiescence  was  not  merely  a  tribute  to  the  King's  magnetic  personality,  it 
was  the  product  of  fear  of  his  power  as  a  great  continental  ruler  and  a  knowledge 
that  the  country  as  a  whole  was  prepared  to  support  royal  power  against  feudal 
oppression.  No  more  striking  evidence  of  this  last  factor  is  to  be  found  than  the 
reorganisation  of  the  national  militia,  of  which  the  Norman  kings  had  made 
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such  profitable  use.  By  the  assize  of  arms  of  1181  he  brought  up  to  date  the 
provisions  of  the  old  fyrd-law,  and  extended  its  application.  Hitherto  only  free 
landholders  had  been  liable  to  such  militia  service  in  defence  of  hearth  and  home, 
but  by  the  assize  of  1181  this  obligation  was  extended  to  all  freeholders,  however 
poor,  burgesses,  and  craftsmen,  or  traders  with  a  yearly  income  of  ten  marks  or 
over.'  At  the  periodical  "view  of  arms"  all  these  had  to  give  evidence  that  they 
possessed  the  accoutrements  suitable  to  their  degree  and  wealth  and  were  ready 
to  muster  at  the  summons  of  the  sheriff.  No  king,  who  feared  to  trust  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  people,  would  have  dared  thus  increase  the  efficiency  of  such  a 
military  force.    The  truth  is  that  Henry  II,  like  all  wise  mediaeval  kings,  realised 
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NORMAN  FONT 

This  fine  Norman  Font  of  black  Tournai  marble  is  in  Winchester  Cathedral.       The  Saxon  Church 

was  superseded  by  Bishop  Walkelin's  Norman  building  (1070-98),  but  little  of  this  remains 

that  it  was  profitable  to  give  even-handed  justice.  Throughout  his  reign  steps 
were  taken  to  this  end,  both  by  strengthening  the  central  machinery  of  the 
King's  court  and  by  drawing  local  administration  into  closer  contact  with  the 
central  government.  His  first  duty  was  to  secure  a  band  of  honest  judges  and 
administrators,  and  in  this  he  was  so  successful  that,  while  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  John  of  Salisbury  averred  that  judges  had  no  scruples  about  demand- 
ing bribes  from  a  suitor,  towards  the  close  archdeacon  Walter  Map  could  eulogise 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer  for  their  incorruptibility,  and  even  confess  their 
superiority  in  this  respect  to  the  judges  of  the  church  courts.  In  the  interests  of 
efficiency  Henry  carried  yet  further  the  splitting  of  the  curia  regis  into  depart- 
ments. Ahead v  financial  matters  had  been  departmentalised  in  the  exchequer. 
Now  a  division  was  made  between  administrative  and  judicial  functions.    Certain 


[By  M.  MacKinlay 
THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  KING  MALCOLM  IV  AT  PERTH 
Malcolm  IV  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  throne  in  1153  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  was  induced  by 
Henry  II  to  make  many  concessions  to  England.  The  enraged  Scottish  nobles  summoned  the  young 
king  from  France,  where  he  was  serving  with  the  English  army,  and  at  a  parliament  held  at  Perth 
the  Earl  of  Strathearn  and  five  other  nobles  attempted  to  seize  him.  Malcolm  escaped  to  a  tower  and 
repulsed  their  attacks  until  the  revolt  was  quelled  by  the  interposition  of  the  clergy 


[By  Harry  Payne 


HENRY  THROWS  BECKET'S  CLOAK  TO  A  BEGGAR 


Becket  was  born  in  London  about  the  year  1117,  and  was  educated  at  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris, 
proving  himself  to  possess  exceptional  ability  as  well  as  a  handsome  and  engaging  appearance.  Two 
years  after  Henry's  accession  he  was  made  Chancellor,  and  soon  became  the  King's  chief  adviser  and 
almost  constant  companion.  It  is  related  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  they  were  riding  together 
Henry,  chaffing  Becket  for  the  finery  of  his  attire,  snatched  off  his  cloak  and  threw  it  to  a  beggar 
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Period. 


Henry  II  and  the 

supremacy  of 

England. 


The  Third  Crusade 
and  the  Independ- 
ence of  Scotland. 


The  Constitutional 

Struggle  under 
John  and  Henry  III. 


Henry  III. 


Date. 


"54 

H54-II57 
"57 


1158 
1159 
1 1 60 
1162 
1 1 64 
1166 

1 1 69 

1 1 70 

1 173-4 
1174 
1176 
1180 
1181 
1183 
1184 
1185 
1186 
1187 
1188 

1 1 88-9 
n8q 


1189 
1189 

1 190 

1191 
I I 91-94 

1192 
1192-94 

1194 

1194-98 

1196-1199 


1198-99 
1199 


1199 
1200 
1202 

1204 

1205 

1208-13 

1209 

1210 
1211 
1211 
1213 
1213 

1215 
1215-16 
1216 
1216-1227 
1218 
1219 
1221 
1224 
1232 

1233-4 
1236 


Leading  Events. 


Accession  of  Henry  II. 

Restoration  of  order. 

Malcolm  IV  of  Scotland  does  homage  at  Chester,  and  resigns 
his  claims  upon  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  West- 
morland.    Owen  of  North  Wales  does  homage. 

Rhys-ap-Griffith,  ruler  of  South  Wales,  gives  hostages. 

War  of  Toulouse.     Death  of  Hadrian  IV. 

Marriage  of  young  Henry  and  Margaret  of  France. 

Thomas  Becket  elected  Archbishop. 

The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

The  Assize  of  Clarendon. 

Invasion  of  Ireland  by  Norman  Barons. 

The  Inquest  of  Sheriffs.    Murder  of  Thomas  Becket  (Dec.  29th). 

The  Revolt  of  the  Baronage. 

Treaties  of  Gisors  (Sept.)  and  Falaise  (Dec). 

Assize  of  Northampton. 

Death  of  Louis  VII  of  France.     Accession  of  Philip  Augustus. 

The  Assize  of  Arms. 

Death  of  the  young  King  Henry. 

The  Assize  of  Woodstock  or  of  the  Forest. 

Henry's  son  John  appointed  King  of  Ireland. 

Death  of  Henry's  son  Geoffrey. 

Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin. 

Beginning  of  the  Third  Crusade. 

Rebellion  of  Richard. 

Death  of  Henry  II. 


Accession  of  Richard  I. 

Hugh  Puiset,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  William  Longchamp, 

Bishop  of  Ely,  made  regents. 
Richard  goes  on  the  Third  Crusade. 

Deposition  of  William  Longchamp,  Justiciar  and  Papal  legate. 
Ministry  of  Walter  of  Coutances,  Archbishop  of  Rouen. 
Capture  of  Richard  by  Leopold  of  Austria  (Dec). 
Imprisonment  of  Richard. 
Richard  is  set  free  (Feb.  4). 
Ministry  of  Hubert  Walter. 
Richard  forms  a   League   (Germany,   Flanders,   Champagne, 

Brittany)    against   Philip   of   France,   and   builds   Chateau 

Gaillard. 
Refusal  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln  of  the  imposition  of  a  carucage 

on  the  clergy.     Resignation  of  Hubert  Walter. 
Ministry  of  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter. 
Death  of  Richard  I. 


Accession  of  John. 

John  repudiates  his  wife  and  marries  Isabella  of  Angouleme. 

John  summoned  by  King  of  France  to  answer  complaints 
brought  by  Poitevins. 

Death  of  the  queen-mother  Eleanor  and  loss  of  Normandy. 

Death  of  Hubert  Walter.     Dispute  in  election  to  Canterbury. 

The  Interdict. 

The  Excommunication.  John  exacts  homage  from  Alex- 
ander II  of  Scotland. 

Successful  campaign  in  Ireland. 

Successful  campaign  in  Wales. 

Threat  of  deposition. 

Submission  of  John  to  the  Pope. 

Meeting  of  discontented  barons  at  St.  Albans  and  St.  Paul's. 
Death  of  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter. 

Magna  Carta. 

Attempts  by  John  to  evade  Magna  Carta. 

Death  of  John. 

Henry  Ill's  minority. 

Pandulf  becomes  Papal  legate. 

Death  of  William  Marshall.     Hubert  de  Burgh  justiciar. 

Arrival  of  Dominican  Friars  in  England. 

Arrival  of  Franciscan  Friars  in  England. 

Dismissal  of  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

Rise  and  fall  of  Peter  des  Roches. 

Henry's  marriage  to  Eleanor  of  Provence. 
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Period. 

Date. 

Eeading  Events. 

Henry  III  (contd.) 

1240 

1242-54 
1254 

1255-7 
1258 
1259 
1259 
1263 
1264 

1265 

1267 

Death  of  Llywelyn  ap  Iorwerth. 

Growing  discontent  at  royal  exactions. 

Knights  of  the  Shire  summoned  to  an  Assembly  to  grant  an 

aid.     Offer  of  Kingdom  of  Sicily  to   King's  son   Edmund 

accepted. 
Unsuccessful  expeditions  into  Wales. 
The  Provisions  of  Oxford. 
The  Provisions  of  Westminster. 
The  Treaty  of  Paris  with  France. 
Hostilities  begun. 
The  Mise  of  Amiens  (Jan.).    The  battle  of  Lewes  (May).  Simon 

de  Montfort  summons  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  Parliament, 

and  a  new  constitution  is  drawn  up. 
Parliament    at   Westminster.      Edward's   Treaty   of   Ludlow 

with    Gilbert,    Earl    of    Gloucester.      Battle    of    Evesham 

(Aug.  4). 
The  Treaty  of  Shrewsbury  :    close  of  the  struggle. 

Royal  Supremacy. 

Welsh  and  Scotch 

Wars. 

Edward  I. 

1268 
1270 
1272 
1272 
1274 
1275 
1276-7 
1278 

1279 

1282 

1282-3 

1283 

Statute  of  Marlborough. 

The  Lord  Edward  goes  to  the  Crusade. 

Death  of  Henry  III. 

Accession  of  Edward  I. 

Edward  arrives  in  England. 

First  Statute  of  Westminster. 

First  Welsh  War. 

Peckham  elected   Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Quo  warranto 

inquest.     Statute  of  Gloucester. 
Statute  of  Mortmain  ;    Treaty  of  Amiens. 
Two  separate  assemblies  at  Northampton  and  York. 
Second  Welsh  War. 
Statute  of  Acton  Burnell. 

Royal  Supremacy. 
Welsh  and  Scotch 

Wars. 
Edward  I. — conld. 

1284 
1285 

1286 

1286-9 

1290 

1292 

1294 

1295 
1296 
1297 

1298 
1299 
1303 

1305 
1306 
1307 

Statute  of  Rhuddlan  or  Wales. 

Second  Statute  of  Winchester  and  Statute  of  Westminster. 
Accession  of  Philip  the  Fair  to  French  throne. 

Death  of  Alexander  III  of  Scotland. 

Edward  in  France. 

Expulsion  of  the  Jews.  Statute  of  "Quia  Emptores".  Death 
of  Margaret  of  Scotland. 

Death  of  Peckham.  John  Balliol  recognised  as  King  of 
Scotland. 

Revolt  of  Madog  of  Wales. 

Franco-Scottish  Aliance  made.     The  Model  Parliament. 

First  Scottish  War.     Bull  Clericis  Laicos. 

Confirmatio  Cartarum.  Rising  of  Wallace  and  defeat  of 
Warenne  at  Stirling  Bridge. 

Battle  of  Falkirk. 

Truce  with  France. 

Formal  peace  with  France.  Attempt  to  induce  English  mer- 
chants to  pay  higher  customs  dues. 

Archbishop  Winchelsey  superseded. 

Robert  Bruce — King  of  Scotland. 

Edward's  invasion  of  Scotland,  and  death. 

Edward  II. 

and  the  decline  of 

England. 

1307 
1308 
1309 

1310 
1311 
1312 
1314 
1316 
1321 
1322 

1322-7 
1323 
1325 
1326 
1327 

Accession  of  Edward  II. 

Gaveston  banished. 

Articles  complaining  of  abuses  presented  to  the  King.  Return 
of  Gaveston. 

The  Lords  Ordainers  secure  control  of  the  Government. 

The  Ordinances. 

Death  of  Gaveston. 

Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster  made  chief  councillor  of  the  King. 

Exile  of  Despensers. 

Battle  of  Boroughbridge.  Execution  of  Lancaster.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  York. 

Rule  of  the  Despensers. 

Truce  with  Scotland. 

Queen  Isabella  in  France  to  negotiate  peace. 

Mortimer  and  Isabella  invade  England. 

Deposition  of  Edward  II. 
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Period. 

Date. 

Leading  Events. 

The  beginning  of 

the  Hundred  Years' 

War  and  the 

"Black  Death". 

1327 

1327 
1328 

1329 
1330 
1333 

1337 
1340 
1340-1 
I34I-5 
1346 
1347 
134S-9 
1349 
I35i 
1352 
1353 
1355 
1356 
1357 
1359 
1360 

Accession  of  Edward  III.     Council  of  regency  under  Henry 

Earl  of  Lancaster. 
Murder  of  Edward  II. 
Treaty  of  Northampton. 

Death  of  Robert  King  of  Scots  and  accession  of  David. 
Execution  of  Mortimer. 
Battle  of  Halidon  Hill.  Edward  Balliol  proclaimed   King  of 

Scots. 
Beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 
Battle  of  Sluys. 
Constitutional  Crisis. 
War  of  succession  in  Brittany. 
Battles  of  Crecv  and  Nevilles  Cross. 
Capture  of  Calais. 
The  Black  Death. 
Ordinance  of  Labourers. 

First  Statute  of  Provisors.     Statute  of  Labourers. 
Statutes  of  Labourers  and  of  Treasons. 
First  Statute  of  Praemunire  ;    the  Statute  of  the  Staples. 
Plundering  expedition  of  the  Black  Prince  up  the  Garonne. 
Battle  of  Poitiers  and  "The  Burnt  Candlemas". 
Peace  with  Scotland. 

Marriage  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  Blanche  of  Lancaster. 
Peace  of  Bretigny. 

The  short  peace 

and  the  renewal  of 

the  war. 

1362 
1362 

1363-9 
1365 
1366 
1367 
1367 
1369 
1371 

1372 
1373 
1375 
1376 
1377 

Bestowal  of  title  of  Duke  on  Lionel  and  John  of  Gaunt. 

English  ordered  to  be  used  in  the  Law  Courts.     Right  of  pur- 
veyance renounced  by  King. 

Black  Prince  governor  of  Aquitaine. 

Second  Statute  of  Praemunire. 

Repudiation  of  tribute  to  papacy. 

Statute  of  Kilkenny. 

Battle  of  Navarette. 

Renewal  of  French  War. 

David  of  Scotland  succeeded  by  Robert  the  Steward.  Removal 
of  clerical  ministers  from  office. 

English  defeat  off  La  Rochelle  by  the  Castilian  fleet. 

Ineffectual  march  of  John  of  Gaunt  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux. 

The  Truce  of  Bruges. 

The  Good  Parliament,  and  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince. 

First  Poll  Tax.     Death  of  Edward  III. 

The  reign  of 
Richard  11. 

1377 

1377-8 

I379-I3S0. 

1381 

1383 

1384 
1385 

1386 
1388 

1389 

1389-97 

1390 

1391 

1393 
1394-5 
1394-5 

1394 

1396 

1397 
1397-1399 
1398 
1399 
1399 

Accession  of  Richard  II.     John  of  Gaunt  driven  from  power. 

Disastrous  course  of  the  war. 

Second  and  Third  Poll  Taxes. 

The  Revolt  of  1381. 

Crusade  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.     Michael  de  la  Pole  made 

Chancellor. 
Death  of  Wycliffe. 
Richard  leads  an  army  to  Scotland.     Opposition  to   King's 

friends  growing. 
Battle  of  Radcot  Bridge. 
The  Merciless  Parliament.    The  Lords  Appellant  appeal  to  the 

King's  Ministers.     Battle  of  Otterburn. 
The  King  throws  off  the  control  of  the  Lords  Appellant. 
Richard  II's  Constitutional  rule. 
Maintenance   and    Livery  forbidden   by  statute.     The   third 

Statuts  of  Provisors. 
Statute  of  Uses. 

The  Great  Statute  of  Praemunire. 
Growth  of  Lollardry. 
First  expedition  of  Richard  to  Ireland. 
Death  of  Anne  of  Bohemia. 
Marriage   of   Richard   and   Isabella  of   France.      Truce   with 

France  for  twenty-five  years. 
Complaints  of  administration  in  Parliament. 
Richard  II  rules  as  a  tyrannical  king. 
The  Shrewsbury  Parliament. 

Death  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  seizure  of  his  estates. 
Deposition  of  Richard  II. 

[By  F.  Gillet,  R.I. 
HENRY'S  ARMY  TRAPPED  IN  A  WELSH  DEFILE 
In  1157  Henry  led  a  large  armv  into  North  Wales  and  penetrated  far  into  the  mountains  without 
opposition,  but,  as  his  forces  entered  a  narrow  defile  in  Coleshill  Forest,  the  Welsh,  under  Owen 
Gwynedd,  suddenly  fell  upon  them  and  inflicted  terrible  losses.  The  King,  with  the  remnant  of. his 
army,  eventually  fought  his  way  out  of  the  pass,  and  after  marching  along  the  coast  and  building 
several  castles  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Welsh  chieftains  and,  received  their  homage. 
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[Gibson  &  Sons,  Penzance 
ZENNOR CHURCH 
This  Cornish  Church  has  a  fine  cradle  roof 


of  his  officials  lie 
chose  to  act  as  his 
advisers  in  affairs 
of  state,  and  he 
appointed  five  others 
to  deal  with  all 
judicial  matters. 
These  five  soon  came 
to  be  known  as  the 
curia  regis  coram  rege 
and  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ranulf 
Glanville  as  justiciar 
in  1 1 80  this  tribunal 
secured  an  able 
president,  and 
proved  itself  quite 
capable  of  dealing 
with  all  the  judicial 
problems  brought 
before  the  king's  Photo  by] 
court.  Henry  never 
ceased     to     take    a 

personal  interest  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  was  all  times  ready  to 
give  judgment  on  some  particularly  difficult  point,  but  as  his  cares  increased 
he  had  ever  less  and  less  time  to  give  to  these  matters.  Still,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  and  honest  court  of  appeal  was  not  enough. 

It  followed  the  King  wherever  he  went,  and  the  inevitable  and  costly  delays 
consequent  on  this  are  illustrated  by  the  petition  of  one  Richard  Anesty,  who 
averred  that  he  had  followed  the  King  for  five  years  from  place  to  place  in  order 
to  get  judgment.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  system  of  itinerant  justices,  origin- 
ated by  Henry  I,  was  elaborated  and  developed.  Originally  intended  as  a  means 
of  inspecting  the  doings  of  the  sheriffs  in  their  financial  capacity,  these  justices 
had  continued  to  perambulate  the  shires  at  irregular  and  increasingly  lengthy 
intervals.  By  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon 
of  1 166  the  system 
was  definitely  regu- 
larised, and  the 
"justices  in  eyre" 
became  a  permanent 
link  between  central 
and  local  govern- 
ment, the  curia  regis 
and  the  shire  court. 
They  were  to  have 
cognisance  of 
offences  such  as 
robbery,  homicide, 
and  theft,  pre- 
viously tried  by  the 
local  courts,  and  the 
sheriff    had     to 

empanel    a    jury    of 
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pi  eseu  Linen  1,    cmi  MORWENSTOW  CHURCH 

SISting     Of      a     com-  ^n  interesting  country  church  of  the  twelfth  century 
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HENRY  II,   1154-89 

The  first  of  the  Plantagenet  line,  which  ruled  England 

for  over  300  years.     Shrewd,  strong,  and  tirelessly 

energetic,  he  was  the  greatest  king:*of  his  age 


ELEANOR  OF  AQUITAINE 

An  able  administrator.     Inherited  Guienne,  Poitou, 

and  Aquitaine  from  her  father.     Rebelled  with  her 

sons  in  1173,  and  was  imprisoned  for  sixteen  years. 

Died  in  1204 


mittee  of  landowners  sworn  to  pre- 
sent all  those  suspected  of  crime  in 
their   district.     Brought   before   the 
justices,   the   accused   were  sent   to 
the  ordeal,  and  only  escaped  punish- 
ment  if  this  proved   favourable  to 
them.     Even  then,   were  they  men 
of  notoriously  evil  life,  they  were  to 
be  banished,  despite  the  verdict  of 
the  ordeal.    Thus  was  greater  effi- 
ciency   secured    in    the    matter    of 
criminal  justice,   and   it  is  at  once 
a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Assize  of  Clarendon 
and  to  the  conservative   nature  of 
English  institutions  that  the    grand 
jury,  direct  descendant  of  the  jury 
of  presentment,  has  only  in  recent 
years    been    abolished.       To   ensure 
the  efficient  working  of  this  system 
it    was    necessary    that    the    royal 
official  of  the  shire  should  be  one  in 
whom    the    government    could    put 
its  trust,   and   to  this  end  in    1170 
Henry  followed  a  precedent  he  had 
already    established    in    Normandy, 
and    sent    round    a    commission    to 
inquire  what  complaints  there  were 
against  the  actions  of  the  sheriffs, 
and,    incidentally,    what    exactions 
had  recently  been  levied  by  feudal 
lords  on  their  tenants.     The  result 
was   the   dismissal   of   nearly   every 
existing  sheriff  and  the  substitution 
of   men    from   the   royal    household 
trained  in  the  methods  of  the  curia 
regis,    and    more    likely    to    protect 
the  interest  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong — more  likely,  too,  to    ensure 
the  accurate  collection  of  the  royal 
dues   and   their   transference   intact 
to  the  royal  exchequer.      In  civil,  as 
well    as    in    criminal,    cases    Henry 
extended  the  power  of  the  central 
authority.     He    conferred    "a   royal 
benefit",  as  Glancille  calls  it,  on  his 
subject    by    establishing    a    system 
of  assizes  in  all  matters  concerning 
the     ownership    and    possession    of 
land. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word 
"assize"  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
meanings.  It  denotes  a  meeting, 
whether  for  judicial  or  other  func- 
tions, its  most  common  use  at  the 
present    day  ;     it    also    is    used    to 
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denote  a  code  of  law  issued  at  such  a  meeting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon,  and  finally  it  connotes  a  particular  legal  process,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  grand  assize  and  the  possessory  assizes  now  under  discussion.  By  these  last 
were  established  three  general  principles  applicable  to  all  cases  dealing  with  real 
property.  An  appeal  to  the  itinerant  justices  on  the  curia  regis  was  to  be  allowed, 
the  possessor,  as  distinct  from  the  owner,  of  land,  was  to  be  protected  in  his 
possession  until  a  better  title  to  it  had  been  proved,  and  all  such  suits,  when 
brought  before  royal  judges,  were  to  be  determined  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
instead  of  the  old  system  of  duellum  or  ordeal  by  battle.  It  is  Henry  II's  chief 
claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  statesmen  that  he 
established  on  firm  foundations  the  jury  system,  which  ultimately  became  the 
hall-mark  of  English  liberty  and  a 
standard  to  be  copied  by  European 
nations  when  fighting  for  democratic 
institutions  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  a  means  of  arriving  at 
the  truth  the  use  of  jurors  or  sworn 
witnesses  was  clearly  established 
before  Henry's  times.  It  has  been 
used  for  the  compilation  of  Domes- 
day. Henry  himself  had  adopted  it 
for  assessing  the  wealth  of,  and  con- 
sequently the  arms  to  be  borne  by, 
individuals  under  the  Assize  of  Arms. 
Even  in  judicial  cases  it  has  been 
used  before  this  in  establishing  rights 
of  the  crown.  But  its  adoption  as 
the  basis  of  the  judical  system  was 
Heniy's  work  alone.  Its  use  in 
criminal  trials  we  have  seen,  and 
there,  as  in  civil  cases,  the  jurors 
were  men  conversant  with  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  were  more  witnesses 
than  jurors  in  the  modern  acceptance 
of  the  word.  Still,  the  verdict  was  the 
verdict  of  the  jurors,  and  the  duty  of 
the  judge  was  merely  to  give  judg- 
ment and  pass  sentence.  The  way  was 
made  clear  for  the  evolution  of  the 
jury  system  as  known  to-day.  The 
condemnation  of  the  ordeal  by  the 
Fourth  Eateran  Council  in  1215  and 
the  growing  practice  of  judges  in 
cases  of  doubt  to  turn  for  their 
verdict  from  the  jury  of  neighbours  to  the  jury  of  some  other  hundred  naturally 
paved  the  way  to  the  later  distinction  between  witnesses  and  jurymen. 

It  is  no  small  achievement  to  revolutionise  a  judicial  system  under  any 
circumstances,  but  in  the  twelfth  century  it  was  almost  a  miracle.  It  meant  in 
the  long  run  the  substitution  of  royal  justice  for  the  justice  administered  by  the 
lords  in  their  manorial  courts.  This  Henry  did  not  achieve  completely  in  his 
reign,  nor  did  his  successors  for  many  a  long  year,  but  he  struck  the  first  decisive 
blow  at  feudal  jurisdictions.  He  went  warily.  For  instance,  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon  asserted  the  right  of  the  sheriff  to  enter  any  "liberty"  or  "honour" — 
the  names  given  to  districts  where,  the  lords  had  rights  of  jurisdiction  independent 
of  the  crown — in  searching  for  criminals  presented  by  the  jury  of  presentment, 
but  this  was  never  fully  enforced.     Thus  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  allowed  to 


THOMAS  BECKET 
Henry's  constant  companion  and  adviser  as  Chancel- 
lor, but  as  Archbishop  (1162-70)  he  championed  the 
Church's  cause  against  the  King,  and  lost  his  friend- 
ship 


Skinner 

BECKET  EXCOMMUNICATES  HIS  ADVERSARIES,  1165 
The  immediate  cause  of  Becket's  downfall  was  his  refusal  to  consent  to  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
— a  number  of  articles  restricting  the  power  of  the  Church.  He  fled  to  France  in  November,  1164, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  on  Ascension  Day,  he  went  to  the  Church  of  Vezelay,  near  Auxerre,  and 
there,  with  cross  inverted,  bell  tolling  ominously,  and  candles  thrown  smoking  to  the  ground,  he 
solemnly  excommunicated  the  upholders  of  the  Constitutions  and  all  other  offenders  against  the  Church 
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DUNSTABLE  PRIORY 
Of    the    church    of    the    Augustinian    priory 
founded    here    by    Henry    I    in    1131,    parts 
remain   in    this   west   front   and  in   the   nave 
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THORNEY  ABBEY 

Thorney  Abbey  well  illustrates  the  Transitional 

period,  the  link  between  the  Norman  simplicity 

and  the  Gothic  splendour 


therefore,  Henry  took  an  interest  in  the 
more  direct  organisation  of  his  revenue. 
The  Exchequer  was  already  established, 
and  Nigel  of  Ely,  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
reign,  carried  on  the  traditions  established 
by  his  uncle  Roger  of  Salisbury,  and  his 
son  Richard  reduced  to  writing  the 
system  established  by  his  great-uncle  and 
systematised  by  his  father.  So  far  as  the 
sources  of  revenue  were  concerned  the 
government  had  to  meet  an  ordinary- 
expenditure  of  some  ^17,000  a  year, 
apart  from  wars  and  other  expensive 
luxuries.  Some  attempt  was  made  by  the 
more  careful  supervision  of  collection  to 
increase  the  customary  revenue  derived 
from  the  shires,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  amounted  to  some  ^8,000  per 


contract  out  of  the  assize,  and  in  11 76 
the  abbey  of  St.  Albans  secured  exemp- 
tion from  the  sheriff's  entry  to  its 
"liberty-"  In  the  twelfth  century,  even 
more  than  later,  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  its  administration  did  not  always 
coincide.  But  the  foundation  of  royal 
justice  was  laid,  and  as  men  came  to 
realise  that  the  king's  courts  gave  justice 
more  speedily  and  more  impartially  than 
others,  so  they  insisted  on  making  use 
of  them  in  defiance  of  their  immediate 
lord. 

(II)  Revenue 
It  was  no  single-minded  love  of  justice 
that  led  Henry  to  embark  on  judicial 
reforms.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  impor- 
tance of  centralising  the  government  by 
these  means,  it  was  also  a  source  of  much 
profit  from  fines  and  other  payments. 
When  we  remember  that  an  unsuccessful 
plaintiff  was  fined  for  bringing  an  unsub- 
stantiated claim,  and  that  in  cases  where 
he  was  successful  only  on  certain  counts 
frequently  both  parties  were  fined,  the, 
legal  maxim  justitia  est  magnum  emolu- 
mentum  is  easily  understood.    Naturally, 
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annum.  The  only  regular  tax  in  existence  was  the  Danegeld,  but  the  yield  of  this 
had  been  largely  reduced  by  exemptions  granted  by  previous  kings.  New 
taxes  were  devies,  extraordinary  aids  from  the  King's  tenants  to  assist 
him  in  an  emergency,  and  "Scutages",  whereby  military  service  was  com- 
muted to  money  payments.  Fundamentally  it  was  an  alternative  to  military 
service,  and  so  was  levied  on  all  except  the  tenants-in-chief  by  knight 
service  who  obeyed  the  king's  summons  to  war  in  person.  As  a  tax  it  was 
effective,  but  it  could  only  be  used  in  the  emergency  of  war,  and  Henry  introduced 
the  principle  of  a  tax  on  movables  for  the  purposes  of  the  Crusades,  though  he 
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JEDBURGH  ABBEY 
David,  King  of  Scots,  founded  an  Augustinian  priory  here  c.  1138,  and  in  1147  converted  it  into  an 
abbey.     Repeatedly  damaged  in  border  warfare,  this  stately  pile  was  finally  ruined  during  the  English 

invasion  led  by  Sir  Ralph  Evers  in  1544-5 

himself  did  not  use  it  for  state  purposes.  This  Saladin  Tithe,  as  it  was  called, 
was  levied  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  each  man's  movables,  the 
amount  of  which  was  valued  on  the  man's  own  oath,  with  certain  provisions 
against  fraud.  Thus  the  scope  of  taxation  was  enlarged,  to  be  exploited  for  secular 
purposes  later.  The  still  existing  deficiencies  in  the  royal  revenue  were  made 
up  from  three  sources,  much  open  to  abuse — -the  towns,  the  Jews,  and  the  forests. 
Many  of  the  towns,  being  in  theory  on  the  royal  demesne,  were  subject  to  "tallage" 
by  the  king  at  will.  True,  many  towns  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Crown  on 
the  sum  to  be  paid,  but  in  theory  there  was  no  legal  limit  to  royal  demands. 
The  Jews  were  necessarily  outside  the  pale  of  citizenship  in  a  community  bound 
together  by  a  series  of  oaths  sworn  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  and  their  profession 
of  money-lenders  placed  them  in  direct  antagonism  to  canon  law.  They  were, 
therefore,  the  chattels  of  the  king,  and  could  be  taxed  and  harried  as  he  would. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  naturally  enjoyed  the  special  protection  of  the 
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Crown,  their  debts  took  precedence  to  those  of  ordinary  creditors,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  batten  on  the  Christian  population,  as  the  money  they  made  could 
be  used  to  enrich  the  treasury.  Twopence  in  the  pound  per  week  was  the  usual 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  lowest  ever  recorded  was  13 \  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  a 
debt  where  the  full  principal  on  which  this  rate  was  charged  was  not  paid  over 
to  the  borrower. 

Thus  the  Jews  were  a  very  profitable  and  quite  immoral  means  of  indirect 
taxation,  to  be  likened  to  the  National  Defence  Contribution  of  a  later  age. 
Finally  the  royal  forests  were  a  source  of  considerable  wealth.  These  districts, 
forests  only  in  a  legal  sense  as  areas  in  which  the  forest  law  held  sway,  had  been 
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DRYBURGH  ABBEY 
Believed  to  have  been  founded  by  David  I  in  1150,  though  it  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Hugh 
Morville,  Lord  of  Lauderdale  and  Constable  of  Scotland  (d.  1162).     The  abbey  enjoyed  great  pros 
perity  until  partially  destroyed  by  Edward  II  in  1322 

set  aside  originally  for  royal  hunting,  but,  fond  as  he  was  of  the  chase,  Henry  II 
maintained  them  by  no  means  solely  for  reasons  of  sport.  The  ordinary  law  of 
the  land  had  no  fo'rce  within  the  boundaries  of  the  forest.  There  forest  law, 
with  all  its  restrictions  on  cutting  wood,  keeping  dogs,  interfering  with  the 
game,  and  so  forth,  was  supreme.  An  army  of  special  officials  supervised  these 
districts,  and  brought  offenders  before  special  courts,  which  had  the  right  to 
order  blinding  and  mutilation  as  well  as  confiscation  of  goods  for  what  seem  to 
modern  eyes  very  minor  offences.  Though  the  full  system  of  forest  courts  had 
not  yet  developed,  they  already  existed  in  embryo,  and  took  the  place  of  the 
itinerant  justices  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  the  forests  could  be  turned 
into  an  important  source  of  revenue,  and  on  occasion  Henry  instituted  a  general 
prosecution  of  all  tenants-in-chief  who  had  trespassed  on  the  royal  forests.     Still, 
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MALCOLM  IV  OF  SCOTS,  1153-65 
Succeeded  his  grandfather  David  I  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
In  1157  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Henry 
II  of  England,  to  whom  he  surrendered  Northumberland 
and  Cumbria.  He  was  troubled  by  rebellions,  but  proved 
himself  a  wise  leader  and  a  gallant  warrior 

WILLIAM  THE  LION,  1165-1214 

Younger  brother  of  Malcolm  IV.  Commenced 
the  alliance  with  France  which  continued  for 
centuries.  Taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick  and 
became  Henry's  vassal  ;  Scotland  later  re- 
gained her  freedom  by  purchase  from  Richard  I 


powers  unimpaired.  At  the  best 
it  was  an  imperium  in  imperio,  at 
the  worst  it  might  threaten  abso- 
lutely to  dominate  the  secular 
government.  The  particular  dan- 
ger was  the  growing  power  of  the 
church  courts.  When  William 
the  Conqueror  separated  the 
courts-Christian  from  the  secular 
courts,  he  had  committed  to  the 
former  all  cases  which  concerned 
the  cure  of  souls.  This  vague 
definition  gave  ample  scope  for 
the  ecclesiastical  lawyer  to  bring 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  courts  a  large  number 
of  cases  which  it  had  never  been 
intended  to  try  there.  There  was 
in  this  direction  a  twofold  develop- 
ment. On  the  one  hand,  there 
was  a  claim  that  all  cases  involv- 
ing an  oath  were  to  be  tried  in 
the  church  courts,  and  that  there- 
fore even  the  breach  of  some 
ordinary  contract  came  within 
their  view  as  involving  perjury. 
Theie  is  little  doubt  that  in  the 
past   men  had   been   willing  and 


even  here  the  King's  desire  for 
systematisation  did  something 
towards  mitigating  the  oppressive 
administration  of  the  forests,  and 
by  the  Assize  of  Woodstock  of 
1184  he  reduced  to  rule  that 
which  had  hitherto  been  arbit- 
rarily decided. 

(Ill)  The  Church  and  the 
Struggle  with  Becket 
Henry's  passion  for  central- 
isation naturally  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  Church, 
which  alone  among  organised 
bodies  in  the  kingdom,  had  come 
through  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
reign  with  enhanced  prestige  and 
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even  anxious  to  have  their  cases  tried  in  the  courts-Christian,  for  not  only  had 
they  maintained  a  better  reputation  for  even-handed  justice  than  the  lay 
courts  durmg  days  of  anarchy  and  dissolution,  but  they  administered  Canon 
law,  which,  founded  as  it  was  on  Roman  law,  was  at  once  more  scientific  and 
more  equitable  than  the  amalgam  of  custom  and  precedent  administered 
by  the  secular  courts.  The  common  law  of  England  had  not  yet  reached  a 
stage  when  it  could  claim  superiority  over  a  code  built  on  such  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  courts-Christian  claimed 
cognisance  of  all  cases  in  which  a  cleric  was  involved,  and  this  included  all 
suits  affecting  ecclesiastical  property  and  all  crimes  committed  either  by  or 
against  a  clerk.  This  was  a  far  more  dangerous  development  than  the  former,  in 
that  it  brought  within  the  scope  of  ecclesiastical  law  a  very  large  proportion  both 
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THE   ROCK  OF  CASHEL,  CO.  TIPPERARY 


[Lawrence,  Dublin 


Upon  this  rock  are  a  complete  round  tower  and  the  ruins  of  Cormac's  Chapel,  said  to  have  been 
erected  c.  1130  by  King  Cormac  M'Carthy,  and  of  the  cathedral,  a  thirteenth-century  building  first 
founded  by  Donald  O' Brian,   Prince  of  Thomond   (d.  1194)-      King  O'Brian  of  Limerick  here  paid 

homage  to  Henry  II  in  1171 


of  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and,  as  a  result,  attention  was  focussed  on  the  question 
of  the  criminous  clerks,  largely  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  question. 
The  clerk  formed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  country,  for 
the  term  included  all  those  in  minor  orders,  who  many  of  them  had  neither  the 
qualifications  nor  the  desire  to  become  priests.  The  servants  of  a  monastery, 
the  minor  officials  of  a  church  would  all  be  clerks,  and  so  would  the  ever-increasing 
army  of  officials  and  members  of  the  learned  professions.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  criminous  clerk  or  the  injurer  of  a  clerk  would  be  no  unusual 
phenomenon.  For  many  reasons  the  court-Christian  was  preferred  as  a  tribunal 
in  these  matters.  The  system  followed  was  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
accusation  was  given  and  sifted  ;  if  it  convinced  the  presiding  judge,  the  accused 
was  duly  condemned  ;    if  it  did  not,  he  was  given  the  opportunity  of  clearing 
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himself  by  compur- 
gation, a  system 
which  was  by  no 
means  a  farce,  as 
has  been  popularly 
imagined,  for  there 
are  cases  on  record 
where  the  accused 
failed  to  clear  him- 
self by  this  means. 
The  enemies  of  the 
system  declared  the 
process  too  lenient, 
but  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal lawyers  were  far 
more  conversant 
with  the  testing  of 
evidence  than  their 
lay  compeers,  and 
the  procedure  was 
at  least  far  superior 
to  that  followed  by 
the  secular  courts 
before  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon.  Further, 
it  was  argued  against 
the  courts-Christian, 
with  far  greater 
reason,  that  their 
punishments  were 
far  too  mild.  Degra- 
dation from  orders 
and  imprisonment 
were  the  most  severe 
and  this  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  the  oppo- 
nents of  clerical 
immunity  to  declare 
that  it  took  two 
murders  to  hang  a 
clerk  and  only  one 
to  hang  a  layman. 
Furthermore,  even  these  punishments  were  sparingly  enforced,  since  the 
Church  did  not  like  to  confess  that  orders  would  be  withdrawn  save  in  the  case 
of  heresy,  and  imprisonment  cast  a  heavy  burden  on  ecclesiastical  finances. 
It  was  in  the  fact  that  convicted  criminals,  if  clerks,  frequently  escaped 
with  penance  and  the  payment  of  a  fine,  rather  than  in  the  inefficiency  and 
leniency  of  the  procedure  of  the  courts,  that  the  most  justified  criticism  lay. 
One  further  aspect  of  the  situation  was  the  power  of  the  papacy  to  interfere  in 
any  case  and  at  any  stage  in  the  courts-Christian,  and  either  call  it  to  Rome 
or  appoint  a  special  commission  to  hear  it.  This  was  a  custom  which  had  grown 
during  Stephen's  reign,  and  it  was  the  first  point  that  Henry  raised  in  his  attempt 
to  limit  the  powers  of  the  church  courts.  It  was  obviously  totally  subversive 
of  the  principle  enunciated  by  the  Conqueror  that  no  case  should  go  to  Rome 
without  the  royal  consent,  and  when  the  King  demanded  by  what  right  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  official,  John  of  Salisbury,  had  allowed  litigants  to 


HENRY  II  PRESENTS  THE  PAPAL  BULL 
In  1 155  Henry  had  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Adrian  IV  authorising  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  but  it  was  not  until  1171,  after  Strongbow's  successful 
campaigns,  that  he  crossed  over  to  establish  his  authority.  A  synod 
was  held  at  Cashel  under  the  Bishop  of  Lismore.  and  the  Irish  prelates 
signed  a  formal  recognition  of  Henry's  authority 

even 


[By  R.  Caton  Woodville 
THE  MURDERERS  OF  BECKET  DEPART  ON  THEIR  ERRAND 
After  seven  years'  exile  from  his  see,  Becket  returned  in  1170,  but  he  further  complicated  matters  by 
excommunicating  three  bishops  who  had  participated  in  the  coronation  of  Prince  Henry.  The 
bishops  hurried  to  the  Continent  to  demand  redress  from  Henry,  who  was  seized  with  one  of  his  most 
violent  fits  of  fury,  and  cried  out,  "Will  no  one  rid  me  of  this  turbulent  priest?"  Four  knights, 
interpreting  these  words  as  sufficient  death-warrant,  immediately  took  their  departure,  unnoticed  by 

the  King,  and  set  out  hurriedly  for  England 
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appeal  to  the  Pope,  the  hierarchy,  with  much  secret  indignation,  was  compelled 
to  sacrifice  the  unfortunate  man,  who  protested  that  he  had  only  done  that 
which  his  superiors  wished.  This  was  the  first  sign  of  the  struggle  that  was  to 
come,  a  struggle  for  ever  associated  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Becket. 

The  son  of  a  Norman  settled  in  London,  Becket  started  with  no  great  advan- 
tages, as  in  later  life  his  father  fell  on  evil  days.  Bred  to  a  life  of  commerce,  he 
found  his  opportunity  when  taken  into  the  household  of  Theobald,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Soon  he  became  a  confidential  servant  of  his  master  and  was 
entrusted  with  delicate  missions  to  Rome.  By  1154  ne  na-d  become  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  very  next  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  important 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  King,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  archbishop,  who 
was  wise  enough  to  realise  that  the  Church  would  need  a  friend  at  court.  Almost 
at  once  he  became  the  bosom  friend  of  Henry.  In  work  he  was  his  faithful  ally 
in  restoring  order,  destroying  unlicensed  castles,  dismissing  the  hated  Flemish 
mercenaries,  securing  the  resumption  of  wrongfully  alienated  crown  lands.  In 
leisure  he  threw  himself  into  all  the  King's  amusements,  was  lavish  in  his  display 
of  hospitality,  and  came  near  to  scandalising  his  friends  by  the  rough  horseplay 
in  which  he  indulged  in  public.  It  was  not  without  opposition,  therefore,  that 
the  King  got  his  way  in  1162,  and  secured  his  election  as  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  succession  to  Theobald.  It  was  indeed  a  marked  departure  from  precedent, 
The  archbishop-primate  had  come  to  be  considered  the  leader  of  the  regular 
clergy,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  was  becoming  the  leader  of  the  secular  clergy, 
of  the  country,  and  here  was  a  man  not  even  in  priest's  orders  preferred  to  the 
see.  The  result  seems  to  have  been  totally  unexpected  by  all  who  knew  Becket. 
The  man  of  the  world  became  the  ascetic  cleric,  and  the  only  quality  that  seemed 
to  persevere  was  his  business-like  capacity  ;  but  now  it  was  placed  exclusively 
at  the  service  of  the  Church.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  resign  the  chancellor- 
ship. In  a  very  short  time  the  erstwhile  bosom  friends  became  bitter  enemies. 
Already  instances  of  alleged  miscarriages  of  justice  in  the  case  of  criminous 
clerks  had  been  noticed,  but  other  preoccupations  had  prevented  Henry  from 
taking  them  up.  In  1163  king  and  archbishop  came  to  open  hostility  over  the 
case  of  a  canon  of  Lincoln,  and  Becket  further  angered  his  sovereign  by  offering 
successful  resistance  to  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  collection  of  a  certain  land 
tax  from  the  sheriffs  to  the  royal  exchequer.  The  case  of  the  Lincoln  canon 
was  argued  on  the  respective  rights  of  Church  and  State,  but  none  can  doubt 
that  the  personal  enmity  of  former  friends  played  a  large  part  in  embittering  it. 
Papal  mediation  secured  Becket's  agreement  to  recognise  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  realm,  but  when  these  were  produced  at  a  council  held  at  Clarendon  in 
1 164,  he  realised  that  here,  as  always  in  the  Middle  Ages,  revolutionary  change 
was  disguised  under  a  cloak  of  restoration.  To  the  reiteration  of  the  Conqueror's 
dictum  that  no  appeals  from  the  archbishop's  court  were  to  be  allowed  without 
royal  consent  no  charge  of  innovation  could  be  brought,  but  the  provision  that 
all  accused  clerks  found  guilty  in  the  courts-Christian  should  be  handed  over 
for  punishment  to  the  secular  arm  was  undoubtedly  without  precedent.  Having 
at  first  refused  to  agree,  Becket  later  bowed  to  threats,  but  he  retired  without 
affixing  his  seal  to  the  Constitutions.  Henceforth  he  was  relentlessly  persecuted 
by  the  king,  and  the  struggle  culminated  in  a  dramatic  scene  at  the  council 
of  Northampton  in  October,  when  Becket  defied  the  justiciar,  and  under 
cover  of  night  fled  abroad.  For  six  years  he  lived  in  exile.  Pope  Alexander 
III,  being  none  too  secure  against  the  attacks  of  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
was  anxious  to  smooth  the  difficulties  over.  In  11 70,  however,  the  King, 
by  ordering  his  son,  Henry,  to  be  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
defiance  of  the  claim  of  the  archbishop-primate  to  do  this,  drew  down 
upon  himself  the  wrath  of  Alexander.  To  assuage  pontifical  anger,  he 
agreed  to  meet  Becket  at  Freteval,  and  a  personal  reconciliation  took  place, 
but  as  no  word  as  to  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  was  mentioned,  it  was 
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obvious  that  the  real  question  at  issue  had  not  yet  been  faced.  Henry  evidently 
thought  that  he  had,  at  any  rate,  settled  the  difficulty  as  to  the  coronation. 
Becket,  however,  smuggled  over  to  England  papal  letters  condemning  the 
action  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  his  assistants,  and  indirectly  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon  as  well.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  December, 
1 1 70,  he  formally  excommunicated  many  of  the  offending  ecclesiastics.  Hasty  words 
let  fall  by  Henry  on  hearing  the  news  in  Normandy  inspired  four  knights  to 
slip  across  the  Channel  and  murder  the  archbishop  in  his  cathedral  church. 
It  mattered  not  that  the  crisis  had  come  on  a  mere  point  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
cedence, Becket  was  unanimously  proclaimed  a  martyr.  All  eyes  were  turned 
away  from  Henry  till  he  had  purged  himself  from  his  sin  by  public  penance, 
and  had  renounced  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  He  had  failed.  Becket 
was  no  match  for  him,  but  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  could  not  be  resisted. 
For  the  rest  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  courts-Christian  maintained  most  of  their 
privileges,  and  the  only  concession  secured  was  that  the  accused  criminous 
clerk  had  to  prove  what  was  called  "benefit  of  clergy"  in  the  secular  court 
before  he  was  sent  for  trial  in  the  ecclesiastical  court. 
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RELICS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THOMAS  BECKET 

These  include  two  mitres,  an  ivory  grace  cup,  four  pilgrim 

tokens,  and  a  leaden  ampulla 


Painted  by  E.  F.  Skinner]  [By  permission  of  T.  Nelson  <•    Sons,  /  td 

THE  CHILDREN'S  CRUSADE,  1212 
The  tragedy  of  the  Children's  Crusade  shows  how  the  mediaeval  crusading  spirit  could  be  abused.  Two 
monks,  in  league  with  two  merchants,  enrolled  huge  numbers  of  children  under  the  Cross,  preaching 
that  Jerusalem's  walls  would  fall  and  the  Turks  flee  in  terror  before  their  faith.  The  real  intention 
was  to  sell  the  children  as  slaves.  Some  perished  on  the  march,  but  many  embarked  on  the  merchants' 
ships.     The  poor  wretches  who  survived  the  storms  were  sold  as  slaves  in  Africa 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY 
PROFESSOR   K.   H.    VICKERS,   M.A. 

1(1)  Scotland  and  Ireland 
.'"T^he  achievements  of  Henry  II  in  the  field  of  legal  reorganisation,  which 
X  his  defect  in  the  matter  of  the  church  courts  affected  but  little,  are  the  more 
[remarkable  when  we  realise  his  pressing  preoccupations.  The  frontiers  of  his 
I  kingdom  had  to  be  strengthened,  and  his  continental  possessions  involved  him 
in  troubles  which  eventually  broke  down  his  indomitable  perseverance.  In 
the  North  the  Scottish  king  was  strongly  entrenched  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  but  Malcolm  IV  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  control  over  the  northern 
counties,  which  his  father,  David,  had  secured  during  the  disorganisation  of 
Stephen's  days.  But  this  did  not  end  the  danger  from  the  North.  When, 
in  1173,  Henry  was  faced  by  a  combination  of  enemies  abroad  and  revolted 
magnates  at  home,  William  the  Lion,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Malcolm 
on  the  Scottish  throne,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  rebels.  The  fortunate  capture 
of  the  Scottish  king  in  a  fog  near  Alnwick  threw  the  advantage  on  the  side  of 
Henry,  who  only  released  his  captive  on  terms  agreed  to  at  Falaise.  Thereby 
William,  having  done  homage  to  the  English  king,  "as  the  other  men  of  my  lord 
the  king  are  wont,"  promised  that  his  tenants  would  do  likewise.  He  agreed  to 
recognise  the  subjection  of  the  Scottish  to  the  English  Church,  and  as  a  pledge 
of  observance  of  these  conditions  he  handed  over  five  castles  to  be  occupied  by 
English  garrisons.  Till  1189  this  treaty  was  strictly  observed,  save  as  to  the 
point  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  William  became  a  contented  vassal  of 
the  English  king,  submitting,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  to  interference  in  Scottish 
affairs  by  his  overlord,  and  receiving  as  his  reward  the  honour  of  Huntingdon 
in  1 185,  and  later  an  English  heiress  as  his  bride.  With  Wales,  Henry  was  not 
so  markedly  successful.  Early  in  the  reign  a  campaign  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  Snowdonia  ended  in  disaster,  and  later  expeditions,  led  by  Henry  in 
person,  were  no  more  successful.  The  princes  of  Gwynedd  proved  able  to 
maintain  their  practical  independence,  though  they  formally  acknowledged 
the  English  king  as  their  overlord.  In  the  south  and  west  of  the  Principality 
the  lords  marchers  regained  their  lost  power,  and  all  alike  recognised  the  supremacy 
of  Henry,  the  reality  of  which  is,  perhaps,  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
during  his  reign  that  the  Welsh  bishops  finally  accepted  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  as  their  metropolitan. 

Beyond  Wales  English  influence  was  carried  across  the  sea  to  Ireland,  where 
the  glories  associated  with  the  days  when  Irish  missionaries  carried  the  Gospel 
to  the  Isles  of  Scotland,  the  Northumbrian  dales,  and  the  far-off  Rhineland 
had  long  since  disappeared.  The  Irish  Church  had  fallen  to  a  state  of  level 
worthiness,  which  not  only  forbade  missionary  zeal,  but  had  little  effect  outside 
the  confines  of  the  numerous  monasteries.  The  Irish,  as  a  whole,  were  now  far 
behind  their  neighbours  in  civilisation.  Their  only  wealth  consisted  of  cattle 
and  skins — corn  even  was  imported  from  abroad — and  politically  the  whole 
island  was  distinguished  by  feud  and  faction.  Nominally  the  land  was  divided 
into  four  monarchies,  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  the  kings  of 
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which  were  constantly  at  war  with  one  another  in  attempts  to  secure  the  much- 
coveted,  but  quite  empty,  title  of  High  King  of  the  whole  island.  These  king- 
ships themselves  were  a  matter  of  endless  dispute  between  the  chiefs  and  princes 
within  each  kingdom,  and  so  the  life  of  an  Irish  chieftain  never  lacked  excite- 
ment, for  when  he  was  not  fighting  a  neighbouring  lord  he  was  generally  defending 
himself  against  some  claimant  to  his  lands  and  rights.  Only  in  the  Scandi- 
navian colonies  on  the  coast,  of  which  Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Limerick 
were  the  chief,  was  there  comparative  peace,  and  this  was  secured  only  by 
playing  one  aspiring  chief  off  against  another.  Hitherto,  England  had  taken 
little  or  no  interest  in  Ireland,  but  the  internal  feuds  of  the  Irish  themselves 


Photo  by]  [W.  F.  Taylor 

SCENE   OF   BECKET'S   MURDER 

Becket  was  murdered  upon  the  steps  of  St.  Bennet's  altar,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.     The  spot  where 

the  altar  stood  can  be  seen  through  the  doorway 

drew  her  into  the  land  where  ever  since  she  has  played  a  part,  intermittently 
at  first,  but  in  later  ages  with  growing  intenseness.  A  certain  Diarmait  mac 
Murchadha,  or  Dermot,  as  he  is  better  known  in  English,  had  fought  his  way 
to  the  throne  of  Leinster,  whence  a  combination  of  his  enemies  drove  him  in 
1166.  Having  appealed  for  help  to  Henry  II,  whom  he  found  in  Normandy, 
he  was  put  off  by  a  carelessly  given  permission  to  enlist  the  aid  of  English  and 
Welsh  adventurers.  It  was  among  the  Welsh  marchers  that  he  found  the 
help  he  sought.  Having  won  the  interest,  if  not  the  actual  help,  of  Richard 
of  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  enlisted  the  active  assistance  of  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  sons  of  a  Welsh  princess  named  Hesta  by 
different  fathers.  With  a  force  of  some  five  hundred  men  these  two  landed  in 
Ireland,  seized  Wexford,  which  had  been  promised  them  as  a  reward,  and  rapidly 
re-established  Dermot  on  the  throne  of  Leinster.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
of  this  intervention,   Richard  of  Clare  decided  to  seek  the  restoration  of  his 
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fortunes  by  an  Irish  expedition.  In  1170  he  crossed  over  to  YVaterford  with 
a  force  of  three  hundred  knights  and  one  thousand  footmen,  men  wholly  of 
the  adventurer  type,  for  "Strongbow",  as  the  Earl  was  nicknamed,  had  nothing 
beyond  promises  wherewith  to  pay  them.  In  quick  succession  he  captured 
YVaterford  and  Dublin,  driving  the  Ostmen  colonists  to  headlong  flight.  Joined 
by  his  ally,  he  was  married  to  the  latter's  daughter,  and,  being  now  recognised 
as  heir  to  Leinster,  openly  aspired  to  become  High  King  of  Ireland.     These  suc- 

c esses  roused 
Henry's  interest.  He 
realised  at  once  that 
here  was  another 
instance  of  Norman 
freelances  threaten- 
ing to  become  that 
combination  of  con- 
queror and  colonists 
for  which  they  are 
famous  in  history. 
He  forbade  any  sup- 
port to  be  sent  from 
England  to  Strong- 
bow,  and  he  was  on 
the  way  to  embark 
f.)r  Ireland  when 
the  Earl,  having 
left  his  army  in 
some  difficulties,  met 
him  and  made  his 
submission.  In  re- 
turn for  the  surren- 
der of  the  captured 
sea  forts,  Henry 
allowed  Strongbow 
to  retain  Leinster 
as  an  ordinary  feu- 
dal fief,  and  made 
this  the  first  step 
towards  a  policy 
whereby,  when  he 
reached  Ireland,  he 
sought  to  secure 
control  by  recog- 
nising the  Norman 
conquests,    and 


[By  Cecil  King 
HENRY  DOES  PENANCE  AT  CANTERBURY,  11 74 
Henry  expressed  the  greatest  sorrow  on  hearing  of  the  murder  of  Beeket, 
and  shut  himself  up  for  three  days.  At  a  council  held  at  Avranches  in 
1 172,  he  swore  his  innocence  and  promised  to  maintain  200  knights  in 
the  Holy  Land.  The  Pope's  legates  then  absolved  the  King,  who  in  1174, 
did  penance  for  his  rash  words  at  Becket's  tomb 


es- 
tablishing the  lead- 


ing men  among  the 
conquerors  as  great 
feudal   lords   with 

palatine  jurisdictions.  It  was  a  dangerous  policy,  but  the  usual  one  followed  in 
those  days  by  sovereigns  who  wished  to  protect  their  frontiers,  and  the  only 
one  available  to  anyone  who  was  not  prepared  to  invest  men  and  money  in 
an  organised  plan  of  conquest.  A  justiciar  of  Ireland  was  appointed,  but  when 
Henry  had  returned  to  England  he  began  to  suspect  the  loyalty  of  his  successive 
representatives.  Having  recalled  Hugh  Lacey  for  having  married  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Connaught,  he  devised  the  plan  of  sending  over  his  son  John 
as  lord  of  Ireland.     The  licentious  and  brutal  behaviour  of  this  pampered  youth 
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and  his  followers  ensured  his  speedy  recall,  and  the  government  was  once  more 
placed  in  the  hands  of  justiciars.  When  Henry  died,  all  that  had  happened 
in  Ireland  was  that  it  had  become  nominally  a  dependency  of  the  English  Crown, 
and  had  received  a  colony  of  Anglo-Normans,  who  already  showed  a  tendency 
to  intermarry  with  the  natives,  and  to  become  a  little  self-centred  community, 
with  the  "wild  Irish",  as  they  were  called,  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country. 


[By  Frank  Gillett, 
WILLIAM  THE  LION  BROUGHT  BEFORE  HENRY  II 
On  the  very  same  day  that  Henry  humiliated  himself  before  Becket's  tomb,  as  though  in  response 
from  heaven,  William  of  Scotland,  while  tilting  with  sixty  comrades  near  Alnwick,  was  surprised  by 
a  party  of  English  knights,  and  after  a  valiant  resistance  made  prisoner.  Eighteen  days  later  he  was 
brought  before  Henry  II,  not  as  a  royal  captive,  but  as  an  apprehended  felon  with  his  legs  tied  under 
his  horse's  belly.     He  was  only  released  on  condition  of  becoming  Henry's  leigeman 

(II)   Henry's  Continental  Policy   and  the   Rebellions  of  His  Sons 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  with  all  this  work  as  an  English  king  to  his 
credit,  Henry  nevertheless  actually  spent  more  time  in  his  Continental  dominions 
than  in  England.  Either  by  inheritance  or  by  marriage  he  was  lord  of  the 
larger  part  of  France.  From  his  father  he  inherited  Anjou  and  Touraine,  from 
his  mother  Normandy  and  Maine,  while  by  marriage  with  Eleanor,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Louis  VII  of  France,  he  became  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  a  district  covering 
the  whole  of  south-western  France.  In  those  districts  the  nominal  overlordship 
of  the  French  king  was  but  a  name,  and  the  main  desire  of  the  house  of  Capet 
was  to  extend  its  sovereignty  to  all  these  districts.  Eleanor's  marriage  to  Henry 
had  been  a  direct  challenge  to  her  former  husband,  and  the  very  circumstances 
of  the  case  made  peace  between  Capet  and  Angevin  impossible.  The  Capet 
policy  of  consolidation,  and  the  Angevin  policy  of  maintaining  its  position 
were  mutually  antagonistic.  As  early  as  1159  Henry  found  himself  in  conflict 
with  Louis  VII,  when  he  was  striving  to  compel  the  Count  of  Toulouse  to 
acknowledge  his  suzerainty.  The  French  king  supported  the  Count,  and  Henry 
feared  to  undermine  his  position  as  king  in  England  by  waging  war  against 
his  overlord  of  France  in  person.    In  an  attempt  to  settle  differences  he  married 
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[Copyright  Hutchinson  &  Co. 
IRELAND  UNDER  HENRY  II 
The  Anglo-Norman  occupation  of  Ireland  began  with  the  interference  of  Strongbow  on  behalf  of  Dermot  In 
1 171  Henry,  jealous  of  his  barons'  conquests,  intervened  in  person  and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  but  effected  little. 
In  1 185,  under  authority  of  an  ancient  papal  bull.  Henry  appointed  his  son  John,  aged  only  twelve,  as  lord  of 
Ireland,  and  under  his  nominal  rule  De  Lacey  and  De  Courci  gradually  extended  the  Norman  dominion,     me 

boundary  shown  on  the  map  is  only  approximate 
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his  son,  Henry,  to  Louis's  daughter,  but  this  was  of  no  avail,  as  the  French 
king  came  to  realise  that  in  Henry's  sons  he  had  an  excellent  weapon  of  offence 
against  his  rival,  who  worked  on  the  plan  of  associating  them  with  him  in  the 
government  of  his  scattered  dominions.  As  we  have  seen,  he  made  John  lord 
of  Ireland,  and  he  had  had  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  crowned  as  his  coadjutor  and 
successor  in  England.  Richard  he  made  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  Geoffrey,  by 
marriage  to  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  became  reigning  Count  of  that  province 
under  the  suzerainty  of  his  father.     This  policy  proved  a  complete  failure,  and, 


From  the  Painting]  [By  Maria  Cosway 

THE   KING  OF  FRANCE  AT  BECKET'S  SHRINE 
A  magnificent  shrine  was  erected  to  Becket  in  1175,  and  for  three  centuries  pilgrims  of  all  classes 
nocked  to  the  burial-place  of  the  murdered  archbishop.     In  1179  Louis  VII  landed  at  Dover  with  a 
great  train  of  nobles,  and  was  met  by  Henry.    The  two  kings  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where  Louis 

made  bounteous  offerings  at  Becket's  tomb 

indeed,  played  into  his  enemies'  hands.  His  wife,  a  very  termagant  among 
women,  quarrelled  with  him  as  she  had  done  with  her  former  husband,  and 
stirred  up  her  sons  against  him,  thus  creating  a  situation  of  which  Louis  took 
full  advantage.  With  his  assistance,  a  great  confederation  was  built  up  in  1173 
against  the  English  king.  The  younger  Henry,  Richard,  and  Geoffrey  all 
joined  the  alliance  against  their  father,  William  of  Scotland  invaded  northern 
England,  the  magnates  both  of  England  and  Normandy  seized  the  opportunity 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  power  which  so  firmly  curtailed  their  independence. 
The  time  was  well  chosen.  The  quarrel  with  Becket  had  just  culminated  in 
the  latter's  murder,  and  Henry  seemed  isolated,  threatened  as  he  was  by  papal 
excommunication.     Never  did  his  indomitable  courage  manifest  itself  so  clearly, 
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and  circumstances  played 
into  his  hands.  The  official 
class,  which  he  had  built 
up,  remained  loyal,  Louis's 
invasion  of  Normandy 
proved  a  failure,  the 
younger  Henry's  fleet  was 
dispersed  in  a  storm,  and 
the  Scottish  king  was  cap- 
tured. Bereft  of  their 
powerful  friends,  the  re- 
volted barons  submitted, 
and  as  a  result  of  the 
movement  Henry  became 
more  powerful  than  ever 
both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  Feudal 
rebellion  was  definitely 
subdued,  the  rulers  of 
Europe  sought  his  alliance, 
and  in  one  way  or  another 
friendship  was  established 
with  Castile,  Toulouse, 
Flanders,  and  the  princes 
of  Germany.  But  his  sons 
in  the  end  brought  down 
his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  In  1181  the 
younger  Henry  and  Rich- 
ard came  to  open  war  with 
one  another,  and  their 
father  was  compelled  to 
intervene  in  favour  of  the 
latter  ;  Geoffrey  joined 
with  his  eldest  brother, 
and  during  the  course  of 
hostilities  the  younger 
Henry  died  in  1  1 83.  A 
brief  peace  was  followed 
by  a  rising  of  Richard 
against  his  father,  who 
this  time  received  assist- 
ance from  his  two  younger 
sons.  Ultimately  Geoffrey 
died  in  1186,  but  this  did 


Painted  by  W .  H.  Margetson] 

[Copyright.     By  permission  of  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd. 
JOCELYN,   BISHOP  OF  GLASGOW,   AT  NORTHAMPTON, 

1 1 76 
When  William  the  Lion  was  taken  prisoner  Henry  forced  him  to 
pay  homage  for  Scotland,  but  the  Scottish  Church  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  English,  and  in  1176  Cardinal  Huguccio,  the  papal 
legate,  assembled  a  Church  Council  at  Northampton.  The  Scots 
finally  gained  their  cause 


not  bring  peace,  for  a  quarrel  between  Richard  and  the  French  king  in  1187,  in 
which  Henry  had  to  intervene,  developed  into  an  alliance  of  Richard  and  his 
opponent  against  his  father.  Philip  Augustus  was  now  on  the  throne  of  France, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Richard  and  John,  drove  Henry  to  submission 
at  Colombieres.  The  humiliation  was  too  much  for  the  old  king,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  was  dead,  and  Richard,  without  opposition,  became  King  of  England. 

(Ill)   Richard  I  and  the  Crusade 
England's  new  king  inherited  all  the  fiery  qualities  of  his  Angevin  ancestors, 
without  any  of  the  statesmanship  which  his  father  had  possessed  in  such  an 
eminent  degree.     He  was  the  typical  adventurer,  with  all  the  qualities  of  the 
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knight-errant  with- 
out the  imaginary 
virtues  of  the  type. 
It  was  natural  that 
he  should  be  the 
friend  of  the  famous 
troubadour  Bert- 
rand  de  Born,  who, 
abandoning  the 
themes  of  his  fellow- 
poets,  hymned  the 
glories  of  war,  and 
hailed  the  spring 
more  as  the  harbin- 
ger of  fighting-time 
than  as  the  period 
of  love  and  beauty 
reborn.  Devoid  of 
any  philosophy  of 
life,  he  drove  his 
father  to  his  knees, 
and  then  wept  salt 
tears  on  receiving 
the  news  of  his 
death.  He  loved 
activity  for  its  own 
sake,  and  the  rest- 
lessness which  urged 
his  father  to  achieve- 
ments of  construc- 
tive statesmanship 
led  him  to  signalise 
accession  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  king  - 
ship  by  exchang- 
ing the  turbulent 
life  of  the  Conti- 
nental magnate  for 
the  excitements  of 
a  Crusade.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of 
his   subjects   in   the 

ideal  of  reconquering  the  Holy  Land.  He  merely  visited  his  kingdom  to  raise 
money,  wherewith  to  enable  him  to  embark  on  his  latest  adventure.  Having 
sold  all  that  he  could  in  the  way  of  offices  and  privileges,  including  his  rights 
over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Falaise — -the  most  justi- 
fiable and  statesmanlike  of  these  transactions — and  having  settled  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  by  similar  profitable  bargains,  he  left  England  in  iiqo,  and 
set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  in  company  of  Philip  Augustus  in  June  of  the  following 
year.  There  he  won  great  renown  for  his  military  prowess,  signified  by  his  nick- 
name of  the  "Lion  Heart",  but  little  else.  Dissensions  between  French  and 
English,  coupled  with  other  difficulties,  compelled  him  to  turn  back  when  within 
twelve  miles  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  1192,  having  made  a  truce  with  Saladin,  he 
determined  to  return  home.  Warned  of  the  hostility  of  Philip  Augustus,  who 
had  already  returned,  and  the  danger  of  passing  through  France,  he  sought  to 


[By  Ernest  Prater 
THE  DEATH   OF  HENRY   II,    1189 
Henry's  last  years  were  embittered  by  the  rebellions  of  his  sons.     At 
last,  upon  a  sick-bed,  he  found  that  his  favourite  son  John  had  been 
among  his  enemies,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  crying  :   "Let  every- 
thing go  as  it  will".     He    died  on  July  6th 


[By  Harry  Payne 
GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS  IN  THE  QUICKSAND,  1188 
Giraldus  de  Barri,  known  as  Cambrensis,  was  one  of  the  most  important  writers  of  the  period.  He  has 
left  vivid  descriptions  of  social  life  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  He  accompanied  Archbishop  Baldwin  to 
preach  the  Crusade  in  Wales  in  n 88,  and  met  with  an  adventure  while  crossing  the  estuary  of  the 
Nith.    His  packhorse  sank  in  the  quicksand,  but  was  happily  extricated  without  the  loss  of  the  books 

which  it  bore 
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make  his  way  overland.  Despite  the  adoption  of  a  disguise,  he  was  recognised 
near  Vienna,  and  imprisoned  by  Leopold  of  Austria,  one  of  the  many  enemies 
he  had  made  on  the  Crusade.  Handed  over  by  him  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VI, 
whose  hostility  towards  the  brother-in-law  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  exiled  Duke 
of  Saxony,  was  assured,  he  only  secured  his  release  on  agreeing  to  acknowledge 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Empire,  and  to  pay  ;£  100,000.  After  his  return  Richard 
showed  no  more  interest  in  his  kingdom  than  formerly,  and  retired  very  shortly 
to  the  Continent,  to  spend  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life  in  an  uphill  fight 
against  the  King  of  France  in  defence  of  his  Continental  dominions. 


[From  an  early  MS. 
THE   CORONATION   PROCESSION   OF   RICHARD   "CCEUR   DE   LION" 
Richard  was  in  Anjou  when  his  father  died,  so  he  appointed  his  mother,  Eleanor,  regent  until  he  had 
settled  his  affairs  on  the  Continent  and  then  returned  for    his  coronation,  which    took    place    on 

September  3rd,  1189. 


(IV)  Domestic  Affairs  and  the  Rise  of  the  Towns 
The  domestic  history  of  England  during  the  ten  years  when  Richard  did 
not  rule  bears  witness  at  once  to  the  way  in  which  the  nation  was  preparing  to 
throw  off  the  despotism  of  Angevin  rule,  and  to  the  value  of  Henry  II's  admini- 
strative reforms.  On  leaving  England  Richard  had  left  the  regency  in  the  hands 
of  Hugh  Puiset,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  William  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex. 
To  the  former  he  gave  the  earldom  and  sheriffdom  of  Northumberland,  which, 
added  to  his  palatine  jurisdiction,  made  him  not  only  supreme,  but  quite  inde- 
pendent of  his  colleague  in  the  north.  Another  dangerous  liberty  was  created 
for  the  King's  brother  John,  possibly  with  the  faint  idea  of  purchasing  the 
latter's  loyalty.     The  chancellor  was  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  Richard  in 
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from  the  Pope,  so  he 
Despite  his  undoubted 


Aquitaine,  William  Longchamp,  who  on  Mandeville's  death  in  November,  1189, 
managed  to  assume  the  vacant  position  of  co-regent.  Very  rapidly  Longchamp 
got  Puiset  into  his  power,  compelled  him  to  resign  all  his  recently  acquired 
offices,  and  with  the  king's  consent  became  sole  regent.  At  the  same  time  he 
secured  the  bishopric  of  Ely  and  a  legatine  commission 
was  supreme  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  in  secular  matters, 
efficiency,  Long- 
champ was  not 
suited  to  his  new 
position.  His  lowly 
origin  annoyed  the 
magnates,  his  open 
contempt  for  all 
things  English  alie- 
nated all.  He  had 
neither  presence  nor 
politeness.  In  these 
circumstances  it  was 
easy  for  Count  John 
to  use  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  chan- 
cellor to  assert  him- 
self. He  supported 
the  sheriff  of  Lin- 
colnshire, who  had 
defied  the  govern- 
ment, he  cham- 
pioned his  half- 
brother,  Geoffrey, 
Archbishop  of  York, 
who  had  another 
cause  of  quarrel  with 
the  chancellor,  and 
he  won  over  to  his 
side  the  Archbishop 
of  Rouen,  to  whom 
Richard  before  leav- 
ing  Europe  had 
given  a  commission 
to  assume  supreme 
power  in  England. 
Both  parties  sought 
the  help  of  London, 
and  there  the 
wealthy  burghers  at 
once  realised  that 
these  dissensions 
were  their  oppor- 
tunity. They  list- 
ened  coldly   to   the 

exhortations  of  Longchamp  in  the  Guildhall,  for  they  realised  that  little  was  to  be 
won  from  a  man  who  had  recently  increased  the  fortifications  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  which  they  hated  as  a  governmental  menace  to  their  desired  liberties. 
From  Count  John  they  demanded  and  received  a  promise  to  recognise  the  forma- 
tion of  a  commune,  or  the  right  of  self-government  on  lines  well  understood  by 
the  French  towns.     Henceforth,  seemingly,  the  citizens  were  to  elect  their  mavor 


From  the  Painting]  [By  R.  Caton  WooJviUe 

THE  CORONATION   OF   RICHARD   I,    1189 
The  concluding  act  of  the  ceremony  is  here  represented.      After  taking 
the  oath  the  King  was  anointed  and  invested  with  the  royal  robes.       He 
then  renewed  his  promise,  and  taking  the  crown  from  the  altar  handed 
to   the   Archbishop  of  Canterbury,   who    placed    it   upon    his   head 


it 
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and  other  officials,  and  through  them  control  their  own  destinies  subject  to 
allegiance  to  the  crown.  With  London  supporting  his  enemies,  Longchamp  sur- 
rendered, and  he  was  allowed  to  escape  abroad,  with  the  result  that,  at  the 
expense  of  a  concession  which  an  outraged  chronicler  declared  would  never  have 
been  agreed  to  by  Henry  II,  Count  John  seemed  to  be  in  control  of  the  kingdom. 
He  evidently  hoped  to  become  king,  particularly  when  he  learnt  that  his  royal 
brother  was  a  captive  in  Germany.  Already  he  had  been  intriguing  with  the 
returned  Philip  Augustus,  and  had  been  promised  help  to  supplant  Richard.   Now 


From  the  Painting]  [By  Charles  Landseer 

PILLAGING  A  JEW'S  HOUSE 
At  this  period  the  Jews  were  the  only  bankets  in  England,  and  were  bitterly  hated  for  their  exactions. 
For  Richard's  coronation,  Jews  from  all  parts  came  with  presents  in  order  to  gain  his  protection. 
They  were  forbidden  to  approach  him  on  the  coronation  day,  but  some  entered  the  palace  gates,  were 
expelled  with  violence  and  murdered  by  their  pursuers.  The  populace  at  once  assumed  the  right  to 
kill  and  plunder  the  Jews,  and  their  example  was  soon  followed  in  other  towns 

his  plans  became  more  open.  Unfortunately  for  himself  he  had  mistaken  dislike  of 
Longchamp  and  his  methods  as  support  for  his  own  ambitions,  but  neither  public 
opinion  nor  the  administration  was  on  his  side.  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  was 
recognised  as  chief  justiciar,  and  both  the  clerics  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
nation  were  loyal  to  Richard.  John's  demand  for  the  crown,  as  though  the  King 
were  dead,  was  contemptuously  ignored,  and  steps  were  taken  at  once  to  raise  the 
enormous  ransom  demanded  by  the  Emperor  before  he  released  his  captive. 
The  government  demanded  a  scutage  of  20s.  from  each  knight's  fee,  a  fourth 
part  of  all  revenues  and  chattels  belonging  to  both  clerical  and  lay  persons, 
and  a  tithe  of  spiritualities,  not  to  mention  other  individual  exactions.  Even 
then  only  enough  was  realised  to  pay  an  instalment  of  the  ransom.  None  the 
less,  it  was  a  right  royal  welcome  that  Richard  received  when  he  arrived  in 


*     Vr 


[By  R.  Caton  Wooiville 
ISAAC  OF  CYPRUS  PLEADS  BEFORE  RICHARD,  1191 
While  Richard  was  detained  by  sickness  at  Rhodes,  in  1191,  some  of  his  vessels  sailing  to  the  Holy 
Land  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  were  plundered  by  the  Cypriots,  while  their  crews  were 
imprisoned.  Richard  landed  in  the  island  and,  after  a  short  campaign,  took  the  Emperor  Isaac  and 
his  daughter  captive,  and  after  binding  Isaac  in  silver  chains,  confined  him  in  a  castle  on  the  coast  of 
Palestine.     Cyprus  thus  became  an  important  depot  for  the  Crusaders 
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London  in  March  1194,  soon  after  an  attempted  rising  of  John's  adherents  had 
been  easily  quelled,  and  the  lands  of  their  master  declared  by  the  Great  Council 
to  be  forfeited. 

Hitherto  the  characteristic  of  the  domestic  history  of  Richard's  reign  had 
been  the  wonderful  loyalty  of  the  nation  to  an  absent  monarch,  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that,  despite  the  harshness  of  Longchamp 
and  the  intrigues  of  John,  the  government  on  the  whole  had  been  just  and 
efficient.  There  is  more  direct  evidence  of  this  efficiency  after  Richard's  return 
to  France,  which  took  place  so  soon  as  he  had  raised  more  money  by  a  variety 
of     means.  The 

government  was  left 
in  the  hands  of 
Hubert  Walter,  re- 
cently created  Arcl  - 
bishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  chief 
justiciar,  who  was 
given  practically  a 
free  hand.  A  com- 
plete and  con- 
temptuous pardon 
granted  by  the  king 
had  reduced  John 
to  a  position  of 
total  unimport- 
ance, and  Richard 
himself  never  inter- 
fered except  with 
demands  for  money. 
Hubert  Walter  had 
been  trained  as  an 
official  under  Henry 
II,  and  had  come  to 
be  the  chief  assist- 
ant of  Ranulf  Glan- 
ville  when  justiciar  ; 
indeed,  by  many  he 
is  suspected  of  hav- 
ing had  no  small 
share  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  law- 
book which  bears  his  chief's  name.  At  first  sight  he  seemed  to  be  little  more 
than  a  competent  clerk  ;  his  learning  was  slight  ;  it  is  said  that  even  his  know- 
ledge of  Latin  was  negligible,  and  that  in  an  age  when  Latin  was  the  official 
language.  Further,  he  did  not  stand  promotion  well,  abused  his  high  position 
in  the  interests  of  his  pocket,  and  betrayed  the  parvenu  in  the  extravagant 
ostentation  of  his  mode  of  life.  None  the  less,  he  achieved  real  distinction 
in  developing  the  institutions  which  he  had  seen  growing  in  the  previous  reign, 
and  in  strengthening  the  representative  element  in  them,  which  already  existed 
in  the  jury  system.  It  was  according  to  precedent  that  when  the  new  tax 
called  a  carucage,  being  a  levy  of  five  shillings  on  every  plough-land,  was  intro- 
duced in  1 198,  it  was  assessed  by  a  sworn  jury  in  each  district,  but  the  repre- 
sentative idea  was  carried  further  than  this.  In  1194  instructions  were  issued 
that  the  itinerant  justices  should  see  that  in  each  shire  court  the  suitors  shouH 
choose  four  coroners  to  decide  which  of  the  cases  before  the  court  were  pleas 
of  the  Crown,  and  therefore  reserved  for  trial  by  the  justices.     Thus  the  suitors, 


RICHARD  I,   1189-99 
Romance  has  idealised  this  typical  feudal  knight,  crafty  and  unscru- 
pulous but  surpassingly  brave.     His  extravagance  and  useless  warfare 
hastened  the  loss  of  the  continental  possessions 
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through  their  rep- 
resentatives, took 
over  a  duty  for- 
merly devolving 
on  the  sheriff,  and 
thus  strengthened 
their  position  in  the 
court.  This  prin- 
ciple was  extended 
when  the  justices 
were  instructed  that 
juries  should  be 
selected  no  longer 
by  the  sheriff,  but 
by  four  knights, 
specially  elected  for 
this  purpose  in  the 
shire  court.  Still 
more  important  in 
its  influence  on  later 
administrative 
history  was  the 
order,  issued  in 
i 195,  that  custo- 
dians of  the  peace 
should  be  appointed 
in  each  hundred, 
for,  though  as  yet 
they  had  no  more 
onerous  duties 
than  the  supervision  of  the  police  system  of  the  Hue  and  Cry,  they  were  the 
direct  ancestors  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  down  to  the  present  time 
have  played  so  important  a  role  in  local  affairs.  It  is  significant  that  through 
these  reforms  a  distinct  tendency  to  throw  responsibility  on  a  new  class  is 
to  be  observed.  The  knights,  who  were  to  perform  these  duties,  were  a  new 
element  in  public  life.  They  were  often  lesser  tenants-in-chief,  the  lesser 
barons  who  are  described  in  the  following  reign  as  minor  members  of  the  Great 
Council.  Steadily  they  tended  to  separate  themselves  from  the  magnates,  with 
whom  they  were  allied  by  birth  and  tradition,  and  to  form  a  distinct  body  of 
country  gentlemen  such  as  no  other  nation  was  to  develop  for  many  a  long  day, 
the  men  from  whom  the  knights  of  the  shire  were  chosen  in  days  when  parlia- 
mentary institutions  were  developing. 

Hubert  Walter  was  superseded  in  1198  owing  to  the  protest  of  the  Pope, 
egged  on  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who  resented  the  high-handed  arrest  of 
a  popular  demagogue  while  in  sanctuary  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  in 
London.  His  successor,  Geoffrey  FitzPeter,  was  a  man  of  narrower  outlook 
and  of  less  progressive  sympathies,  but  after  the  death  of  Richard  and  the 
accession  of  John  in  1199,  the  primate  returned  to  office  as  chancellor,  and 
willingly  assisted  his  erstwhile  subordinate.  Thus  administrative  continuity 
was  maintained,  and  while  these  trained  officials  lived  the  government  of  John 
continued  on  a  fairly  level  course.  Restiveness  against  the  burden  of  taxation 
there  was,  but  this  was  met  in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  The  earls,  who  complained 
that  their  jurisdictions  and  rights  were  not  recognised,  were  conciliated,  the 
Cistercians  were  allowed  exemption  from  the  carucage,  and  the  towns  were 
treated  with  considerable  favour.  Already  in  IT94  Hubert  Walter  had  granted 
Lincoln  freedom  to  elect  its  own  chief  magistrate,  and  no  less  than  seven  other 
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ENTRANCE  TO  BISHOP'S   PALACE,  WELLS 
The  bishop's  palace  was  erected  to  the  south  of  the  cathedral  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  Bishop  Jocelyn,  but  the  beauti- 
ful hall  and  chapel  date  chiefly  from  the  fourteenth  century 
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towns  were  granted  similar  privileges 
during  Fitz-Peter's  term  of  orrice, 
though  the  grants  were  often  quali- 
fied by  the  necessity  to  receive  roval 
ratification  of  each  election.  The 
towns,  indeed,  were  becoming  an 
ever  more  important  element  in  the 
organisation  of  the  country-  Both 
the  wool  trade  with  Flanders  and 
the  wine  trade  with  Aquitaine  and 
the  Rhineland  were  developing  con- 
siderably, and  the  government  showed 
itself  anxious  to  encourage  the 
foreign  merchant  to  visit  England 
by  giving  him  special  protection. 
On  the  surface  there  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  reign  of  John 
should  not  continue  on  as  even  a 
course  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  peace  depended 
on  three  individuals,  on  whose  deaths 
the  king  managed  to  throw  away  all 
the  advantages  they  had  given  him. 
His  mother,  while  she  lived,  was  able 
to  maintain  some  sort  of  loyalty  to 
him  in  his  Continental  dominions, 
and  her  death  in  1204  almost  syn- 
chronised with  the  loss  of  Normandy  ;      fh 
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(Above)  TRINITY  CHAPEL,  CANTERBURY 
These  two  chapels  were  among  the  earliest 
additions  made  to  the  cathedral  after  the  fire. 
Becket's  famous  shrine  was  erected  in  Trinity 
Chapel 

I  Left)  BECKET'S  CROWN,  CANTERBURY 
In  1 1 74  much  of  the  cathedral  was  burnt,  but 
people  from  all  parts  contributed  in  order  that 
Becket's  resting  place  might  be  magnificently 
restored 


Hubert  Walter  preserved  peace  bet- 
ween King  and  Church,  which  ceased 
after  his  death  in  1205  ;  Fitz-Peter 
kept  at  bay  the  hostility  of  the  mag- 
nates, and  his  death  in  12 14  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  baronial 
rising.  Failure  on  the  Continent, 
ecclesiastical  opposition,  and  baronial 
unrest  resulted  in  the  great  crisis  of 
the  reign — the  surrender  of  the  king 
at  Runnymede. 

(V)   The  Loss  of  the  French 

Possessions 
On     the     Continent     John     had 
inherited    the    struggle,    which    had 


begun 


in  Henry  IPs  reign, 


between 
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Cuthbert  as  guest-master 


Cuthbert  sails  to  the  Picts 


Boisil  predicts  his  greatness 


Cuthbert's  horse  fed 
miraculously 


St.  Cuthbert 


Cuthbert  prays  in  the  sea 


Egfrith  visits  Cuthbert 
British  Museum  Publication] 
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Cuthbert  is  fed  by  an  eagle 


Cuthbert's  body  found  incorrupt 
[By  permission  of  the  Director 


MINIATURES   OF  THE   LIFE   OF  ST.   CUTHBERT 
This  copy  of  Bede's  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  probably  written  and  illustrated  in  the  monastery  at  Durham 
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the  King  of  France  and  his  too-powerful  vassal.  Richard  had  achieved  very 
little  in  the  five  years'  desultory  struggle  between  1194  and  his  death  in  1199. 
He  had  striven  to  build  up  a  European  alliance  against  his  overlord,  and 
had  intrigued  freely  with  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  but  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  wildest  and  most  ruffianly  of  mercenary  troops,  and  had 
felt  obliged  to  agree  to  a  peace  in  1194,  which  none  the  less  was  by  no  means 
disadvantageous  to  him.  This  had  been  broken  by  his  action  in  building 
his  famous  Chateau  Gaillard  on  a  chalk  cliff  overlooking  the  Seine  near  Les 
Andelys.  This  was  the  only  monument  to  his  long  years  of  warfare,  and 
his  stormy  career  had  found  a  fitting  close  from  a  wound  received  while  besieg- 
ing the  castle  of  Chaluz  in  a  war  against  one  of  his  vassals.  The  right  of  John 
to  succeed  to  his  brother's  Continental  dominions  was  questioned  very  strongly 


From  the  Painting]  [By  G.  A.  Cooper,  R.A. 

RICHARD  AND  SALADIX  AT  ASCALON 
After  the  capture  of  Acre  Philip  Augustus  returned  home,  eager  to  gain  possession  of  Flanders,  but 
Richard  remained  in  the  Holy  Land  for  another  year,  took  Ascalon  and  Jaffa  and  won  a  battle  at 
Arsuf.  During  intervals  in  the  hostilities  Richard  carried  on  negotiations  with  Saladin,  and  the  cru- 
sading armies  were  so  torn  by  dissensions  that  it  soon  became  evident  that  Jerusalem  would  never 
be  attained.     Richard  and  Saladin  are  here  shown  in  a  personal  encounter  during  an  engagement  at 

Ascalon 

in  view  of  the  claims  of  Arthur,  son  and  heir  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  and  the 
matter  was  raised,  though  not  so  insistently,  in  England.  The  situation  gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  ever  watchful  Philip  Augustus,  who  at  once  recognised 
the  claim  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  boy  Arthur  to  Anjou  and  Maine.  Still, 
John  was  in  a  strong  position.  His  brother's  allies  in  Flanders  and  the  Empire 
stood  by  him,  and  his  nephew,  Otto  of  Brunswick,  was  more  than  holding  his 
own  against  Philip  of  Swabia  in  the  struggle  for  domination  in  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  Philip  Augustus  was  in  the  midst  of  a  quarrel  with  the  papacy 
over  the  wife  he  had  disowned.  The  latter,  therefore,  abandoned  his  position, 
and  in  return  for  slight  concessions  agreed  to  recognise  John  as  Richard's  heir 
in  all  his  Continental  dominions.  The  fruits  of  this  signal  diplomatic  victory 
were  carelessly  thrown  away  by  John.  He  deliberately  provoked  opposition  in 
Poitou  by  his  choice  of  a  wife  in  place  of  Isabella  of  Gloucester,  from  whom  he 
obtained  a  divorce  in  1199  after  ten  years  of  married  life.  The  new  bride  was 
Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Angouleme,  and  betrothed  of  Hugh  of  Lusignan, 
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From  the  Painting]  [By  S.  A.  Hart,  R.A . 

RICHARD  I  AND  SALADIN,  1192 
On  September  2nd,  1192,  a  three  years'  peace  was  concluded  which  was  favourable  to  Saladin,  but 
allowed  Crusaders  access  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  small  bodies.  This  incident,  which  has  been  described 
by  Scott  in  "The  Talisman",  is  thought  to  have  occuired  earlier  in  the  same  year.  Richard  was  sick 
and  Saladin  visited  him  disguised  as  a  physician.  The  King's  friends  implored  him  to  beware  of  poison, 
but  Richard,  who  knew  the  chivalrous  nature  of  his  foe,  accepted  the  healing  draught 

son  and  heir  of  the  Count  of  La  Marche.  As  a  result  the  wide  Lusignan  con- 
nection rose  in  arms,  and  by  1201  Poitou  was  in  revolt,  and  there  were  many 
sympathisers  with  the  rebels  among  the  Norman  magnates.  Philip  Augustus, 
now  at  peace  with  the  papacy,  seized  the  opportunity  thus  offered.  Having 
posed  for  a  while  as  mediator,  he  ultimately  accepted  the  appeal  of  the  rebels, 
and  summoned  John,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  appear  before  him.  Refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  vassal  was  considered  a  casus  belli,  and  the  French  king 
invaded  Normandy  in  1202,  having  recognised  Arthur  of  Brittany's  claim  to  all 
the  Angevin  provinces  save  Normandy,  which  he  meant  to  capture  for  himself. 
Arthur  set  out  to  secure  Aquitaine,  but  while  besieging  his  grandmother  in  the 
castle  of  Mirabeau  he  was  taken  in  the  rear  by  his  uncle  and  captured  with  most 
of  the  Poitevin  malcontents.  Once  more  John  had  won  an  astounding  succes^, 
and  once  more  he  threw  away  the  advantage.  He  released  Hugh  of  Lusignan, 
a  prize  most  foolish  to  lose,  and  kept  Arthur  prisoner  despite  the  protests  of 
his  own  followers.  Many  knights  were  grossly  ill-treated  and  allowed  to  die 
of  starvation  in  prison  ;  Arthur  was  secretly  done  to  death,  and  public  opinion 
said  that  the  boy  was  killed  by  John's  own  hand.  At  once  desertions  from 
John's  cause  became  numerous  ;  Angevins  and  Britons  went  over  en  masse 
to  Philip  Augustus  ;  the  Normans  having  suffered  many  things  at  the  hands 
of  the  duke's  mercenaries,  followed  suit,  and  by  the  end  of  1203  little  but  Rouen 
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WILLIAM  LONGCHAMI 


DETECTED 


DISGUISE 


Longchamp  had  been  ordered  to  remain  in  the  kingdom  until  he  had  surrendered  all  the  royal  castles 
except  three.  From  Dover,  however,  he  attempted  to  escape  by  sea,  clothed  as  a  monk,  but  was 
detected.  He  then  disguised  himself  as  a  woman  selling  cloth  and  went  to  the  beach,  but  the  fish- 
wives recognised  and  assaulted  him.  He  was  rescued  from  their  fury,  and  conveyed  to  prison,  whence 
John  allowed  him  to  proceed  to  the  Continent 

and  the  districts  north  of  it  remained  uncaptured  by  the  French.  After  a  brief 
burst  of  energy,  in  which  he  tried  to  relieve  Chateau  Gaillard,  John  remained 
irresolute  and  helpless,  and  late  in  1 203  he  slipped  unostentatiously  over  to 
England.  Such  Normans  as  were  still  faithful  held  out  for  a  time,  but,  abandoned 
by  their  leader,  they  were  compelled  to  submit,  and  with  the  fall  of  Rouen  in 
June  1204  the  loss  of  Normandy  was  complete.  Further  south  all  the  rest  of 
the  Angevin  inheritance  was  lost  save  Gascony,  and  a  portion  of  Poitou,  districts 
where  the  towns  had  benefited  by  the  English  connection.  Having  lost  so 
much,  John  might  have  been  content  to  consolidate  that  which  was  left,  but 
his  volatile  nature  led  him  to  make  fitful  attempts  at  reconquest.  The  most 
important  one  was  in  1214,  when,  in  alliance  with  Otto  once  more,  he  sought 
to  take  Philip  Augustus  between  two  fires.  While  he  attacked  from  the  south- 
west and  laid  siege  to  La  Roche  au  Moine,  Otto  attacked  the  northern  frontier 
of  France.  The  conception  was  sound,  but  in  execution  the  plan  proved  a 
hopeless  failure.  While  John  fled  from  a  French  force  sent  to  relieve  the 
beleagured  castle,  Otto  suffered  grievous  defeat  at  liou vines.  The  so-called 
Angevin  Empire  was  dismembered. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE   CONSTITUTIONAL   STRUGGLE 
PROFESSOR  K.  H.  VICKERS,  M.A. 

(I)  The  Church  and  the  Barons 

THE  loss  of  Normandy  was  no  unmixed  evil  for  English  development.  The 
process  of  unification  of  Normans  and  Englishmen,  so  marked  in  Henry  II's 
reign,  became  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  opposition  to  John  in  domestic 
policy  helped  to  weld  the  various  elements  of  the  nation  still  closer  together. 

The  preamble  to  John's  final  quarrel  with  the  nation  was  his  dispute  with 
the  papacy.  When  Hubert  Walter  died,  in  1205,  he  saw  an  opportunity  to 
get  a  minion  of  his  own  appointed  archbishop-primate.  The  monks  of  Christ- 
church,  Canterbury,  anticipated  his  action  by  secretly  electing  their  sub-prior, 
Reginald,  and  despatching  him  to  Rome  to  secure  confirmation.  Reginald 
was  too  pleased  with  himself  to  keep  the  silence  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
him,  and  soon  the  matter  came  to  the  King's  ears.  The  bishops  were  quite 
ready  to  accept  the  royal  nominee,  John  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the 
monks  were  bullied  by  royal  threats  to  join  with  them  in  electing  him.  Thus 
two  claimants  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  appeared  before  Innocent  III,  who 
looked  with  grave  suspicion  on  both  the  regularity  and  wisdom  of  either  election. 
He  secured  the  sending  of  plenipotentiaries  from  England,  whom  he  induced 
to  elect  Stephen  Langton,  recently  made  a  cardinal.  The  new  nominee  was 
a  wise  selection  in  every  way  ;  a  scholar  of  no  mean  repute,  he  was  also  an 
Englishman  to  whom  John  had  shown  favour,  and  had  the  latter  been  wise  he 
would  have  accepted  a  defeat  so  gently  administered.  Instead  of  that  he 
refused  to  accept  Langton,  and  at  once  seized  the  estates  of  Christchurch, 
Canterbury.  Innocent,  who  never  hesitated  t©  use  the  most  extreme  weapons, 
placed  the  country  under  an  interdict.  In  these  circumstances  the  consolations 
of  religion  were  hard,  though  not  impossible,  to  procure.  People  could  be 
baptised,  married,  and  buried,  but  not  as  a  rule  in  church,  and  Mass  could  be 
said  once  a  week  in  the  churchyard.  To  this  attack  the  king  retorted  by 
sequestrating  all  clerical  property,  save  that  necessary  for  bare  subsistence,  and 
by  conniving  at  the  most  brutal  and  licentious  manner  in  which  the  royal  officials 
carried  out  the  decree.  Within  a  few  months  only  two  bishops  were  left  in  the 
country,  and  they  the  king's  minions.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  population 
look  no  active  sides  in  the  matter.  They  acquiesced  in  the  curtailment  of  their 
religious  liberties,  and  consoled  themselves  with  the  hope  that  taxation  would 
be  light  when  the  king  had  all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  at  his  disposal.  Indeed, 
so  strong  was  John's  position  that  he  was  able  in  1209  to  reduce  both  Scotland 
and  Wales  to  a  state  of  submission  such  as  had  not  existed  for  many  a  long 
year.  He  followed  this  up  in  12 10  by  a  very  successful  expedition  to  Ireland, 
and  this  after  personal  excommunication  had  followed  interdict.  But  the 
toils  began  to  gather  round  him.  His  supporters  were  alarmed  by  the  excam- 
munication,  whispers  of  piots  and  combinations  of  his  enemies  began  to  be 
heard,  and  at  the  moment  when  lie  was  planning  another  coalition  against 
France  he  was  called  off  to  subdue  a  Welsh  rising,  and  from  that  he  was  deterred 
by  news  of  sedition  nearer  home.  At  the  same  time,  at  the  Pope's  request, 
Philip  Augustus  was  preparing  to  invade  England  and  to  enforce  with  the  arm 
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of  flesh  the  spiritual 
authority  of  Rome. 
With  preparations 
all  ready  to  meet  an 
invasion,  John  sud- 
denly yielded  to 
Innocent  III,  and 
in  May  12 13  agreed 
to  accept  Langton, 
recall  all  exiles,  and 
compensate  the 
clergy  for  their 
losses.  His  sub- 
mission was  accept- 
ed on  these  terms, 
but  on  his  own  initi- 
ative he  went  fur- 
ther, and  surrender- 
ed his  kingdom  to 
Pandulf,  the  papal 
legate,  receiving  it 
back  as  a  fief  of  the 
papacy.  This  was 
an  astute  move,  in- 
tended to  secure  the 
active  support  of 
the  papacy  in  his 
struggle  with  Philip 
Augustusandl.it  own 
discontented  sub- 
jects. So  far  as  the 
first  was  concerned, 
he  was  ready  and 
anxious  to  renew 
the  offensive,  which 
ultimately  develop- 
ed so  disastrously  in 
1 2 14.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  he  had 
attempted  concilia- 
tion towards  the 
second,  even  as  he 
was  urged  to  do, 
both     by     his     old 

justiciar,  Fitz-Peter,  and  by  that  new  figure  in  English  politics — Stephen  Langton. 
Through  the  years  of  struggle  with  the  papacy  baronial  discontent  had  been 
growing.  Quite  early  in  the  reign  there  had  been  murmurs  of  complaint.  A 
great  grievance  was  the  oppression  of  the  sheriffs,  whom  the  Crown  failed  to 
control,  nay,  even  encouraged  in  their  extortions  by  raising  the  amounts  for 
which  they  farmed  the  royal  revenues  collected  by  them.  Feudal  tenants  chiefly 
complained  of  the  abuse  of  the  royal  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage  and  of 
the  immense  sums  they  were  compelled  to  pay  by  way  of  relief  when  they 
inherited  their  estates.  Thus  the  king's  erstwhile  favourite,  William  de  Braiose, 
was  ordered  to  pay  5,000  marks  for  Limerick,  which  he  inherited  from  an  uncle, 
and  when  unable  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  was  vindictively  persecuted.  Further, 
a  section  of  the  magnates  had  been  personally  alienated  by  John's  repudiation 


[From  an  old  Engraving 
JOHN  SUBMITS  TO  RICHARD  I 
"Take  care  of  yourself,  for  the  devil  is  let  loose,"  was  the  message  by 
which  Philip  of  France,  who  had  been  conspiring  with  John  to  deprive 
Richard  both  of  crown  and  territory,  announced  to  his  accomplice  the 
news  of  the  English  King's  release.  By  humble  submission  John 
obtained  the  pardon  of  his  good-natured  brother 
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of  Isabelle  of  Gloucester,  and  many,  it  was  said,  had  suffered  by  his  licentious 
conduct  with  their  womenfolk.  Fundamentally  the  cause  of  baronial  dis- 
content was  that  the  autocratic  power  built  up  by  Henry  II,  and  wisely  adminis- 
tered by  royal  officials  in  Richard  I's  absence,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  whose  ability  showed  him  how  it  could  be  used  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
whose  vacillating  character  earned  him  the  contempt  of  his  subjects  in  his  days 
of  lassitude  and  their  active  hatred  in  his  days  of  fiendish  activity.  All  England 
rang  with  the  story  of  how  the  wife  of  William  de  Braiose  and  her  son  were 
found  in  the  dungeon  into  which  they  had  been  cast,  dead  in  each  other's  arms, 
the  son's  face  gnawed  by  the  mother  in  the  madness  of  hunger.  It  is  true  that 
much  of  this  baronial  opposition  was  purely  selfish,  that  refusals  to  follow  the 
king  to  France  had  been  followed  by  complaints  of  the  ill-success  of  his  foreign 
policy  which  their  refusals  helped  to  bring  about,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  government  played  in- 
to its  enemies'  hands  by 
the  most  complete  financial 
maladministration  wit- 
nessed since  the  days  of 
Stephen.  Despite     the 

revenues  derived  from  the 
church,  it  was  found  neces- 
sarv  to  make  scutage  a 
burdensome  and  frequent 
tax.  Feudal  dues  were 
more  than  rigorously  ex- 
acted, and  foreigners  of  no 
standing  and  less  morality 
were  employed  to  wring 
money  from  the  shires. 
The  anxiety  of  all  was  in- 
creased by  the  retention  of 
a  large  number  of  mercen- 
aries in  the  king's  pay,  for 
it  was  suspected  that  they 
were  meant  as  much  to 
crush  baronial  opposition 
as  to  prosecute  the  French 
war,  for  which  they  were 
ostensibly  intended. 

(II)  Magna  Carta 
It  was  in  Stephen 
Langton  that  the  growing 
opposition  found  a  leader. 
At  once  cohesion  took  the 
place  ©f  isolated  resistance, 
and,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  principle  took  the 
place  of  factiousness,  when 
he  induced  the  malcontents 
to  take  the  charter  of 
Henry  I  as  the  basis  of 
their  demands  and  osten- 
sibly to  champion  the  liber- 
ties of  all  classes.  When, 
in     1 2 14,     John    returned 
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RELIEF  OF  CHATEAU  GAILLARD 
The  most  celebrated  and  probably  the  most  impregnable  of 
mediaeval  fortresses,  the  "Saucy  Castle"  was  erected  by  Richard 
I  in  1 IQ7  to  protect  Normandy  from  the  attacks  of  King  Philip 
Augustus  of  France.  The  easy  reduction  of  Normandy  after 
its  fall,  at  a  later  time,  proved  Richard's  foresight 


[By  Harry  Payne 

THE  SIEGE   OF  CHALUZ 

After  his  return  Richard  could  not  remain  quiet  in  England.    The  Viscount  of  Limoges  had  found  some 

treasure  on  his  estate  which  Richard  claimed  as  a  royal  right.     The  viscount  offered  a  portion  but 

refused  all.    Richard  thereupon  besieged  his  castle  of  Chaluz.    While  reconnoitring  the  castle  Richard 

was  mortally  wounded  in  the  left  shoulder  by  an  arrow  aimed  by  Bertrand  de  Gurdun 
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from  his  disastrous  expedition  to  Poitou,  he  found  something  like  a  united  nation 
arrayed  against  him.  A  demand  for  another  scutage  was  met  by  a  counter- 
demand  that  the  charter  of  Henry  I  should  be  confirmed,  and  this  was  supported 
by  an  armed  demonstration.  Once  more  the  king  procrastinated  when  he  should 
have  acted.  He  asked  for  a  truce,  and  used  the  time  in  trying  to  buy  off  his 
ecclesiastical  opponents  and  to  summon  mercenaries  from  the  Low  Countries. 
All  was  in  vain.  The 
support  of  the  Pope 
was  useless  to  him, 
for  he  himself  had 
shown  the  nation 
how  easily  papal 
anathema  could  be 
ignored.  The  time 
for  action  had  come. 
At  Easter,  12 15,  the 
baronial  army  was 
mustered  ;  on  May 
1 7th  it  entered  Lon- 
don, led  by  Fitz- 
Walter,  the  chief 
banneret  of  the  city. 
The  whole  machin- 
ery of  government 
collapsed,  and  once 
more  King  John 
capitulated.  On 
June  19th  he  set 
his  seal  to  Magna 
Carta  at  Runny- 
mede.  There  are 
many  and  varied 
views  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  this 
famous  document. 
It  was  long  held  to 
be  the  corner-stone 
of  English  liberty; 
in  modern  times  it 
has  been  dismissed 
as  from  beginning 
to  end  a  feudal 
document,  and  if 
either  one  or  other 
of  these  points  of 
view  is  to  be  accept- 
ed, undoubtedly  the 
latter  is  nearer  to 
the  truth.  The 
barons  of  12 15  were 
not    constructive 

statesmen  ;  not  one  of  those  who  demanded  the  surrender  of  John  ever  rose  to 
a  position  of  first-rate  importance  in  English  politics  ;  Stephen  Langton  stood 
in  a  class  by  himself,  and  was  probably  more  a  moderating  influence  than  a  dicta- 
tor of  terms.  The  whole  conception  of  the  undertakings  demanded  of  John  was 
conservative.     It  was  the  custom  of  this  age,  and  of  many  ages  after  this,  to 


CHATEAU  GAILLARD 
Richard  I  built  this  castle  upon  a  commanding  position,  in  a  loop  of 
the  Seine,  above  Leys  Andelys.  It  fo  med  the  main  part  of  the  forti- 
fications protecting  Rouen,  and  thus  Normandy  itself,  which  could  only 
be  held  against  Philip  Augustus  by  force  of  arms.  In  1603  the  castle 
was  destroyed  by  Henry  IV  of  France.  To-day,  in  ruin,  it  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Richard's  warlike  skill 
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disguise  revolutionary  demands  under  a  cloak  of  precedent,  but  here  there  was 
nothing  revolutionary  to  conceal.  The  barons  were  smarting  under  severe 
exactions  ;  John's  policy  as  a  whole  had  alienated  the  nation,  and  thus  they  were 
given  their  chance.  It  was  no  national  army  that  had  won  a  victory  over  the 
sovereign,  but  the  nation  would  not  support  the  king,  as  was  proved  by  the 
impossibility  of  summoning  the  national  militia.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
days  of  the  Conquest  the  Crown  failed  to  secure  any  support  against  revolted 

magnates.  Thus 

baronial  grievances 
could  be  redressed 
with  popular  ac- 
quiescence, and  on 
the  whole  that  is 
what  occurred. 
Mainly,  it  may  be 
said,  the  Great 
Charter  defined  and 
elaborated  the  prin- 
ciples acknowledged 
in  the  charter  of 
Henry  I.  It  regu- 
lated the  exaction 
of  feudal  dues, 
which  had  borne  so 
heavily  on  the  mag- 
nates in  recent  years 
but  made  no  new 
departures  in  this 
direction,  and  did 
not  even  maintain 
the  renunciation  of 
the  rights  of  ward- 
ship made  by  Henry 
I.  Certain  general 
principles,  indirectly 
condemning  the 
maladministration 
of  recent  years  in 
the  matter  of  dis- 
proportionate fines 
or  the  delay  or 
denial  of  justice, 
were  established, 
and  they  suggest  a 
certain  restiveness 
at  the  working  of 
Henry  II's  judicial 
reforms,  which  were 
directly  attacked  in 
the  condemnation  of 

the  writ  praecipe.  This  writ  was  a  method  which  the  lawyers  had  devised  for 
drawing  cases  out  of  the  baronial  courts  into  the  king's  courts,  and  its  abolition 
was  devised  as  a  means  to  prevent  the  royal  courts  from  establishing  their  claim 
to  all  cases  relating  to  freehold  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  that  the 
court  of  common  pleas  should  no  longer  follow  the  king,  but  should  be  stationary 
at  Westminster,  was  a  direct  acceptance  of  the  usefulness  of  royal  justice.     Still, 


From  the  I'm  it! 


Calon  Woodville 


THE  CORONATION  OF  JOHN 
On  Richard's  death  Arthur,  the  young  son  of  Geoffrey,  Henry  II's  third 
son,  would  have  been  king  if  the  crown  had  be?n  merely  hereditary.  But  he 
was  only  a  boy,  and  on  this  ground  Archbishop  Hubert  of  Canterbury, 
in  his  address  at  John's  coronation,  claimed  that  he  should  be  passed  over 
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FALAISE  CASTLE 
After  John's  usurpation  Arthur  enlisted  the  support  of  Philip  of  France.  John  managed  to  purchase 
peace  till  1202,  when  Philip,  angered  by  his  tergiversations,  declared  war.  To  Arthur  was  given  the 
task  of  subduing  Mirabeau  and  capturing  the  queen-mother  Eleanor,  who  was  within  its  walls.  With 
unusual  energy  John  hastened  to  his  mother's  relief  and  succeeded  in  capturing  Arthur,  whom  he 
imprisoned  in  the  ancient  castle  of  Falaise,  reputed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  William  the  Conqueror 
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THE  CREATION   OF  MAN 


NOAH   BUILDING  THE   ARK 


even  here  it  was  not 
the  system  so  much 
as  the  administra- 
tion thereof  which 
was  attacked,  as  is 
seen  in  the  provisicn 
that  cases,  brought 
before  the  king's 
courts  in  session  in 
the  shires,  should 
not  be  tried  before 
sheriffs  or  royal 
bailiffs,  but  before 
the  justices  and 
before  them  alone. 
Certain  other  gen- 
eral principles  con- 
firming the  liberties 
of  the  Church  and 
of  London  and  the 
freedom  of  mer- 
chants to  trade  were 
introduced,  but  per- 
haps the  clauses 
which  have  received 
most  attention  were 
those  which  regu- 
late the  constitution 
of  the  Great  Coun- 
cil, and  laid  down 
its  right  to  refuse 
consent  to  any  ex- 
traordinary aid. 
The  greater  tenants- 
in-chief  were  to  be 
summoned  to  the 
council  by  writs 
addressed  to  them 
in  person,  the  lesser 
tenants-in-chief  by 
writs  addressed  to 
them  collectively 
through  the  sheriffs, 
thus  consolidating  a 
practice  which  we 
know  to  have  been 
customary  as  early 
as  Henry  II's  reign. 
Here  the  real  con- 
servatism of  the 
Charter  is  revealed, 
for  already  in  1213 
John  had  summon- 
ed a  council,  to 
which  had  come 
representatives  from 
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Extracting  a  Thorn 


The  Fisher 


The  Cobbler 


Stealer  The  Fruit  Stealer  Punished 
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SCULPTURES    OF   WELLS   CATHEDRAL 

The  west  part  of  the  nave,  together  with  the  magnificent  series  of  sculptures  which  adorn  the  west 

front,  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Bishop  Jocelyn  (1206-42).     The  whole  of  the  facade  and  the 

west  towers  are  decorated  with  these  wonderful  examples  of  mediaeval  art 

the  shires,  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  representation  of  the  non-feudal  or  lesser 
feudal  classes  was  now  ignored.  The  misconceptions  which  have  grown  round 
the  Charter  are  mainly  three  in  number.  In  the  first  place  it  has  been  regarded 
as  a  great  charter  of  liberty,  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "liberty"  to  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  "liberty"  was  a  privi- 
lege, a  local  or  personal  monopoly,  and  usually  consisted  in  the  Middle  Ages 
in  the  unchecked  power  of  a  lord  to  control  his  tenants  by  means  of  his  manor 
court.  At  least  in  some  directions  Magna  Carta  was  designed  to  support  this 
specific  type  of  liberty.  Few  but  feudal  tenants  secured  substantial  advantages 
therefrom,  and  the  villein  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  whole  document.  Liberty 
is  a  relative  term,  and  liberties  confined  to  few  persons  is  a  negation  of  liberty 
to  the  majority.  Magna  Carta  did  nothing  towards  the  development  of  this  last 
kind  of  liberty.  Another  well-known  idea  with  regard  to  the  Charter  is  that  it 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  principle  "no  taxation  without  representation". 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  relation  of  the  barons  to  the  king 
was  a  relation  of  tenants  to  a  supreme  landlord,  to  whom  they  owed  dues. 
They  here  claimed  a  share  in  deciding  what  those  dues  should  be.  Taxation 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  was  hardly  known.  The  carucage  was  practically 
the  only  levy  approximating  to  this  ;  aids,  reliefs,  and  the  other  levies  which  the 
barons  claimed  to  regulate  were  feudal  dues,  and  part  of  the  terms  on  which 
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they  held  their  lands.  They 
would  have  been  horrified 
doubtless,  if  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  they  could  not 
tallage  their  villeins  without 
the  latter's  consent,  and  to 
establish  a  principle  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  it  something 
approaching  a  general  appli- 
cation. A  revolt  against  the 
exaction  of  heavy  dues  on 
land  cannot  be  taken  to  estab- 
lish a  principle  regarding  taxa- 
tion. Lastly,  there  is  preva- 
lent a  most  common  belief 
that  Magna  Carta,  if  it  did 
not  create,  certainly  estab- 
lished, trial  by  jury.  This  is 
based  on  the  clause  which  de 
clares  that  no  free  man  may 
be  arrested,  imprisoned,  dis- 
possessed, outlawed  or  pun- 
ished in  any  way  except  by 
the  lawful  "doom"  of  his 
equals  or  by  the  law  and 
customs  of  the  country.  It 
is  argued  that  the  weight 
of  evidence  seems  to  support 
the  view  that  "or"  is  here 
conjunctive,  and  that  the 
above  two  methods  are  not 
alternatives,  but  complemen- 
tary. To  be  tried  by  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the 
country  is  an  elementary  right 
to  modern  ideas,  and  to  some 
extent  may  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  liberty,  even  if  con- 
fined to  freemen  in  the  widest  definition  of  that  word,  but  the  demand  for  trial 
by  "equals"  was  a  distinct  attack  on  the  new  system  of  trial  by  royal  judges 
whom  the  magnates  did  not  regard  as  their  equals.  Far  from  being  an  establish- 
ment of  trial  by  jury,  it  is  a  condemnation  of  the  jury  system  such  as  it  was, 
and  a  nullification  of  its  efficiency,  since  to  forbid  arrest  or  accusation  before 
trial,  if  literally  applied,  would  have  made  a  farce  of  all  criminal  justice.  The 
real  importance  of  Magna  Carta  lies  not  in  what  it  was  intended  by  its  framers 
to  be,  nor  even  in  the  use  made  of  it  during  the  following  century.  It  was  edited, 
reaffirmed  and  appealed  to,  it  became  the  watchword  of  recalcitrant  magnates, 
but  to  a  great  extent,  as  agreed  to  at  Runnymede,  it  was  never  enforced.  Its 
influence  is  more  to  be  felt  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  before,  when  able 
lawyers  like  Sir  Edward  Coke  were  seeking  for  precedents  wherewith  to  sanctify 
a  revolutionary  policy.  It  was  a  later  age  that  saw  in  it  the  foundation  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  by  habeas  corpus,  the  precedent  for  the  control  of  the 
national  purse  by  the  Commons.  In  an  age  when  all  men  possessed  a  free  status 
and  feudal  dues  and  obligations  were  passing  away  this  was  possible. 

Whatever  kudos  the  barons  might  have  gained  by  the  moderation  of  the 
concessions  which  they  had  wrung  from  the  king  compared  with  what  they 
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PRINCE  ARTHUR  AND  HUBERT 

After  his  capture  a  veil  of  obscurity  covers  the  rest  of  Arthur's 

life.    The  traditional  account  relates  how  Hubert,  the  warden 

of  Falaise,  ordered  by  John  to  put  out  the  captive's  eyes,  was 

moved  by  the  boy's  entreaties  and  spared  him 
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might  have  secured,  this  was 
rapidly  lost  by  their  subse- 
quent behaviour.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Charter  a  commit- 
tee of  twenty-five  had  been  set 
up  with  power  to  judge  all 
complaints  levied  against  the 
Crown,  and  with  specified 
liberty  to  take  up  arms  once 
more  if  they  were  not  satisfied 
by  royal  behaviour.  This  was 
a  legalisation  of  anarchy,  such 
as  was  understood  in  Conti- 
nental feudalism,  but  which 
struck  against  the  fundamental 
principle  established  by  the 
Norman  kings  that  a  man's 
tenants  could  not  plead  their 
lord's  commands  as  justifica- 
tion for  bearing  arms  against 
the  supreme  overlord.  The 
committee  behaved  with  con- 
siderable arrogance,  and  those 
northern  barons  who  had  not 
been  at  Runnymede  refused 
to  recognise  the  Charter,  and 
continued  to  occupy  royal 
lands  upon  which  they  had 
entered.  Others  further  south 
were  equally  recalcitrant,  and 
soon  there  was  not  even  a  pre- 
tence of  royal  government  out- 
side the  home  counties.  The 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  began 
well,  and  even  fulfilled  his 
obligation  under  the  Charter 
by  holding  inquiries  into  the 
behaviour  of  sheriffs,  but  soon 
he  was  looking  round  for  new  allies,  and  was  appealing  to  the  Pope  to  annul  the 
Charter  in  his  capacity  of  overlord.  Nothing  loath,  the  Pope  rallied  to  the  side 
of  his  vassal,  and  the  protests  of  Langton  went  unheeded.  All  but  a  very  small 
number  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  deserted  the  barons,  and  thus  removed 
a  moderating  influence  from  their  ranks.  By  October  open  war  had  begun,  and 
the  barons  had  offered  the  crown  to  Louis,  son  of  Philip  Augustus.  Some  small 
French  aid  was  sent  over  early  in  1216,  but  the  main  expedition  was  delayed, 
as  Philip  Augustus  wished  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Pope  that  he  gave  no  counten- 
ance to  the  project  of  his  hot-headed  son.  This  old  intriguer  thus  secured  his 
position,  and  in  public  forbade  his  vassals  to  support  his  son,  while  secretly 
telling  them  they  would  incur  his  severe  displeasure  if  they  did  not  do  so.  So 
it  was  not  till  May  that  a  well-equipped  expedition,  led  by  Louis,  landed  on  the 
English  coast.  Meanwhile,  John  had  been  in  the  north,  his  band  of  mercenaries 
being  used  to  ravage  the  land  of  his  enemies,  and  to  plunder  anybody  who  fell 
in  their  way.  The  French  entered  London,  which  had  been  held  against  John 
ever  since  hostilities  broke  out,  and  the  king  returned  to  the  south-west.  For 
a  time  all  seemed  lost,  but  with  one  of  his  bursts  of  energy,  so  characteristic  of  the 
man,  he  drove  his  enemies  back,  and  was  making  successful  headway  when  he 


[From  an  old  Engraving 
THE  DEATH  OF  ARTHUR 
From  Falaise  Arthur  was  taken  to  Rouen  and  was  never  heard 
of  again.  It  is  said  that  he  was  brought  to  the  foot  of  a 
turret  stair,  where  John  was  waiting  in  a  boat.  The  cruel 
uncle  stabbed  the  boy  with  his  own  hand  and  cast  bis  body 
into  the  river 


[By  R.  Caton  Woodville 
THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  GIRL  DUCHESS 
No  one  had  any  doubt  as  to  tbe  cause  of  Arthur's  disappearance,  and  the  nobles  of  his  duchy  of  Brittany 
swore  to  be  revenged  on  the  murderer.  While  they  were  discussing  the  succession,  Guy  of  Thouars 
entered  the  meeting  holding  in  his  arms  the  child  Alice,  his  daughter  by  Constance,  Arthur's  mother, 
whom  he  had  married  after  Geoffrey's  death.  The  girl  was  acknowledged  without  prejudicing  the 
rights  of  Arthur's  sister,  Eleanor,  who  was  in  her  uncle's  custody 
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Story  of  the  British  Nations 


KING    JOHN,    1199-1216 

Any     good     qualities     that     John     "Lackland" 

possessed  were  counterbalanced  by  the  cruelty, 

rapacity  an>'  licentious  indolence  that  led  to  his 

humiliation  and  disgrace 


ISABELLA   OF  ANGOULEME 

In  1200  John  divorced  Isabella  of  Gloucester  and 

married  Isabella,  the  betrothed  bride  of  Hugh  of 

Lusignan,  Count  de  la  Marche,  thus  provoking 

a  rebellion  in  Poitou 


died  at  Newark  in  October.  The  little  royalist  party  at  once  proclaimed  his  nine- 
year-old  son  as  Henry  III.  The  Earl  Marshal  was  made  Rector  Regis  et  Regni, 
but  the  personal  care  of  the  king  was  given  to  Peter  des  Roches,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  most  prominent  of  the  foreign  favourites  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  by  John.  Gualo,  the  papal  legate,  assumed  a  position  of  importance 
in  the  council,  as  the  representative  of  the  suzerain  of  England,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  given  any  official  position.  Hubert  de  Burgh  obtained  the  office 
of  justiciar.  Of  these,  the  Earl  Marshal  was  the  foremost  man  in  England,  both 
in  position  and  character.  Absolutely  honest,  a  moderate  upholder  of  the  royal 
cause,  he  was  respected  by  both  sides  in  the  quarrel,  and  was  entirely  dissociated 
from  the  upstart  and  foreign  counsellors  upon  whom  John  had  latterly  relied. 
Above  all,  the  rebels  could  rely  on  fair,  even  generous,  treatment  from  him,  did 
they  wish  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  a  good  type  of  the 
thirteenth-century  official,  as  yet  untried,  save  as  a  soldier,  but  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  determination.  The  tide  had  turned  even  before  John's  death ;  the 
barons  were  coming  to  realise  that  success  with  their  present  ally  would  mean 
ultimate  foreign  domination;  popular  feeling  was  beginning  to  show  itself  in 
isolated  movements  such  as  that  of  the  little  company  of  volunteers,  led  by 
"Willekin  of  the  Weald",  which  harried  the  French  army.  During  a  truce 
arranged  early  in  12 17,  used  by  Louis  to  seek  reinforcements  in  France,  large 
numbers  of  the  barons  passed  over  to  the  royal  cause.  In  May  the  French  were 
defeated  at  the  "Fair  of  Lincoln",  having  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken 
between  the  sallying  garrison  of  the  castle  and  a  relieving  force  ;  in  September 
reinforcements  coming  over  from  France  were  defeated  by  the  fleet  of  the  Cinq 
Ports,  commanded  by  Hubert  de  Burgh.    Louis  acknowledged  defeat.     By  the 
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treaty  of  Lambeth  he  agreed  to  evacuate  his  army  at  once  in  return  for  a  money 
payment  and  an  amnesty  to  all  his  English  followers.  The  Earl  Marshal  was 
too  wise  to  haggle  about  terms. 

(Ill)  Henry  III.  The  Ministerial  Period 
The  long  reign  of  Henry  III  naturally  falls  into  three  divisions.  There  is  in 
the  first  place  what  we  may  call  the  ministerial  period,  when  the  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  grown  up  under  the  influence  of  the  administra- 
tors trained  in  Henry  II's  reign.  This  was  followed  by  the  period  of  misgovern- 
ment  when  Henry  III  sought  to  rule  himself,  but  was  very  much  under  the 
influence  of  foreign  friends,  and  finally  there  comes  the  great  crisis  in  the  reign, 
when  once  more  revolution  broke  out,  and  amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  movement 
identified  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  later  phase 
of  the  middle  age,  which  began  with  Edward's  great  work  of  reorganisation. 
The  first  period,  which  ended  in  1232,  was  dominated  by  two  personalities  in 
succession.  The  Earl  Marshal  was  followed  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  as  the  main 
controller  of  the  country's  fate,  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  two  other 
influences  at  work — the  papal  authority  represented  by  the  legate,  strong  owing 
to  the  action  of  John,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  element  of  foreign  favourites 
and  mercenary  leaders  represented  by  Peter  des  Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Down  to  1 2 19,  when  the  aged  Earl  Marshal  died,  there  was  practically  no  dispute 
as  to  his  authority.  His  policy  was  one  of  conciliation  and  firmness.  He  was 
no  mere  leader  of  counter  revolution,  and  showed  this  definitely  by  reissuing 
the  Charter  on  two  occasions,  but  with  significant  omissions.  In  the  first  reissue 
the  clauses  seeming  to  trench  on  the  royal  prerogative,  notably  that  giving  the 
Great  Council  control  over  extraordinary  levies,  were  not  included,  on  the  plea 


Photo  by]  [W.  F.  Taylor 

THE  NAVE,  PETERBOROUGH 
This    cathedral    includes    eight    periods   of   con- 
struction.    The  late  Norman  nave  was  completed 
by  Abbot  Benedict  (1177-93),  who  added  a  fine 
painted  roof  of  wood 
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WEST  FRONT,  WELLS  CATHEDRAL 

This  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 

England,  was  built  chiefly  by  Bishop  Reginald 

Fitz-Jocelyn  (1171-91),  Bishop  Savaricus  (1192- 

1205)  and  Bishop  Jocelyn  (1206-42). 
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[By  Harry  Payne 

JOHN   REFUSES  TO  HELP  THE  CITIZENS  OF   ROUEN,   1204 

Philip  had  determined  to  conquer  Normandy,  but  John  was  apparently  unconcerned  by  his  successes. 

At  last  Chateau  Gaillard  and  Falaise  fell  into  Philip's  hands,  and  soon  afterwards  Rouen  was  besieged. 

When  citizens  came  to  beg  his  help,  John  refused  to  listen  but  continued  a  game  of  chess.     Soon 

Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou  and  Touraine  were  lost  to  the  English  crown 


[By  E,  F.  Skinner 

A  SCENE  DURING  THE   PAPAL  INTERDICT,   1208-13 

In  1205  Hubert  Walter  died,  and  John  and  the  Canterbury  monks  elected  rival  archbishops  to  the  see. 

Innocent  III  rejected  both  nominees,  and  in  1207  consecrated  Stephen  Langton.    John  refused  to  allow 

Langton  to  enter  the  country,  and  after  a  year  the  Pope  put  England  under  an  interdict,  by  which  all 

public  worship  and  sacred  rites  were  suspended 
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that  these  must  be  considered  when  the  king  came  to  an  age  when  he  was  able 
to  take  a  definite  line  for  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reissue  of  12 17,  while 
containing  these  omissions,  includes  new  clauses  which  show  decided  concessions 
to  the  baronial  objection  to  the  limitation  of  independent  jurisdictional  rights. 
The  eyres  of  the  justices  were  henceforth  to  be  annual  instead  of  quarterly,  and 
the  shire  courts  and  the  sheriff's  tours  also  were  to  be  held  less  frequently.  In 
these  provisions,  more  clearly  than  in  the  original  document  itself,  we  can  see 
the  real  aims  of  the  baronial  opposition.  The  regency  expired  with  the  death  of 
the  Earl  Marshal,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh  carried  on  the  government  as  justiciar 
with  no  other  title.     Till  1221   he  was  considerably  hampered  by  Pandulf,  the 


ytlyM.  McKmlay 
JOHN  RECEIVES  SUBMISSION  FROM  THE  WELSH,  1211 
In  1211  John  extorted  money  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  furnish  an  expedition  against  Wales. 
At  the  bead  of  a  large  army  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Snowdon  ;  the  Welsh  were  unable  to  resist  him, 
and  gave  him  twenty-eight  young  men  from  their  chief  families  as  hostages  and  paid  a  tribute  of 
cattle.     Witbin  a  year,  however,  the  irrepressible  Welsh  were  again  in  arms  and  John  hanged  the 

unfortunate  hostages 


papal  legate  in  England,  who  had  succeeded  Gualo  in  1218.  This  representative 
of  the  papal  suzerain  used  his  authority  to  interfere  in  governmental  matters, 
and  particularly  in  finance,  but  in  1221  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  secured 
his  recall,  and  a  promise  that  a  successor  would  not  be  appointed.  Free  in  his 
own  ecclesiastical  domain,  Langton  was  able  to  spare  time  from  his  spiritual 
duties  to  give  steady  support  to  the  justiciar,  and  thus  Peter  des  Roches  was 
unable  to  interfere  actively  during  the  early  days  of  Hubert's  responsibility. 
De  Burgh's  policy  was  strong  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  restore  order,  and  to  demand  submission  to  the  central  government,  but  as 
a  rule  he  was  mild  in  the  punishments  which  he  exacted.  He  was  faced  with  a 
spirit  of  independence  as  prevalent  as  ever  among  the  magnates.     Under  the 


[By  R.  Caton  Woodville 
THE  PAPAL  LEGATE  TRAMPLES  ON  JOHN'S  TRIBUTE 
John's  humiliating  surrender  to  the  Pope  involved  more  than  the  mere  form  of  homage  paid  to  his 
legate.  He  agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  as  feudatory  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  1,000  marks.  Part  of  this  sum  he  gave  to  Pandulf  after  the  ceremony  of  homage,  and  the 
legate,  unable  to  contain  his  exultation,  trampled  upon  the  money  laid  at  his  feet.  The  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  alone  of  those  present,  dared  to  resent  this  insult 
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cover  of  resistance  to  King  John  many  had  seized  castles  and  had  claimed 
jurisdictions,  in  a  word,  had  made  a  determined  bid  for  feudal  independence. 
In  Wales  and  on  the  Welsh  border  there  was  a  threat  of  combination  between 
Llywellyn  ap  Jorweth,  who  had  used  the  barons'  war  to  secure  the  hegemony 
of  North  Wales,  and  the  marcher  lords  in  defence  of  marcher  privileges.  De 
Burgh  dealt  faithfully  with  all  these  dangers.  Henry  of  Cornwall  was  compelled 
to  abandon  claims  of  independent  jurisdiction  by  the  summoning  of  the  fyrd 
to  Exeter.  On  two  occasions,  when  he  refused  to  yield  castles  which  he  had 
wrongfully  occupied,  the  Earl  of  Aumale  was  reduced  to  order  by  force  of  arms. 
Llywellyn's  recalcitrancy  was  met  by  punitive  expeditions,  which,  however, 
took  three  years  to  reduce  him  to  submission.     In  1223  a  resumption  of  grants 


[By  Cecil  King 
THE  BATTLE  OF  DAMME— FIRST  GREAT  ENGLISH  NAVAL  VICTORY,  1213 
When  John  made  his  peace  with  the  Pope,  Philip's  preparations  for  invasion  were  already  so  far 
advanced  that  he  decided  to  continue  with  the  enterprise.  Ferrand,  Count  of  Flanders,  left  him  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  John.  Philip  marched  against  Flanders  and  the  English  fleet  sailed 
to  Damme  to  relieve  Ferrand.  The  French  fleet  was  at  anchor  and  the  soldiers  were  plundering  the 
country,  so  the  English  seized  the  outlying  ships  and  then,  after  heavy  fighting,  took  possession  of 

those  in  the  harbour 

and  offices  extracted  from  the  Crown  in  the  past  was  threatened,  and  this  pro- 
voked an  armed  demonstration  by  the  Earls  of  Aumale  and  Chester.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  was  obviously  privy  to  this  movement,  but  de  Burgh, 
with  the  assistance  of  Langton,  who  threatened  excommunication,  kept  control 
of  the  council,  and  the  rebels  abandoned  their  reckless  venture.  It  proved 
useful  for  the  government  in  that  it  gave  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  remova 
of  Peter  des  Roches  and  his  associates  from  the  king's  council.  This  threat  of 
resumption  alarmed  both  the  turbulent  magnates  and  the  foreign  favourites, 
which  doubtless  was  the  reason  why  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  intervened.  Both 
castles  and  sheriffdoms  were  resumed  wholesale  ;  the  Earl  of  Chester  was 
deprived  of  three  of  each,  but  the  most  bitter  resistance  came  from  men  like 
Falkes  de  Breaute  and  William  of  Cantelupe,  mercenaries  who  had  founded  their 
prosperity  on  such  spoils  as  these.  Falkes,  for  instance,  was  called  upon  to 
surrender  the  castles  of  Oxford  and  Hertford,  and  the  sheriffdoms  of  Huntingdon, 
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SCULPTURE  OF  A  MONK 
One  of  the  remarkable  sculp- 
tures of  Wells  Cathedral 


Cambridge,  Bucks,  Bedford,  and  Oxford.  He  had  also, 
seemingly,  laid  hands  on  much  property  belonging  to 
others,  and  at  the  Dunstable  assizes  of  1224  ne  was 
convicted  of  wrongful  seizure  of  lands  in  no  less  than 
sixteen  cases.  His  brother,  William,  was  in  command 
of  Bedford,  the  only  castle  left  to  him,  and  one  of  the 
justices  of  assize  was  seized  by  the  garrison  and  im- 
prisoned. Such  defiance  gave  the  justiciar  a  splendid 
opportunity.  Falkes  was  summoned  to  answer  for  the 
contempt  committed  by  his  brother's  men,  and  when 
he  failed  to  appear  the  king's  forces  besieged  Bedford. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  castle  held  out  for  nearly  two 
months,  the  baronial  friends  of  the  Breaute  faction  did 
not  dare  act,  Peter  des  Roches  and  the  Earl  of  Chester 
even  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers  for  a 
time,  and  this  overt  act  of  rebellion  ended  in  the  hang- 
ing of  the  garrison  as  rebels,  and  the  exile  of  Falkes  de 
Breaute  and  his  followers.  Thus  was  brought  to  a 
triumphant  close  the  great  campaign  for  the  restora- 
tion of  order.  Early  in  1227  the  king  was  proclaimed 
of  age  as  a  means  of  removing  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
from  his  office  as  tutor,  and  though  some  protests  were 
made,  Peter  found  it  wiser  to  leave  England,  and  for  a 
time  to  expend  his  restless  energy  on  a  Crusade.  It  is 
obvious  that  with  all  these  troubles  on  his  hands,  and 
with  the  necessity  for  constant  vigilance  at  home, 
Hubert  de  Burgh  could  not  spare  much  time  to  the 
administration  of  the  Continental  possessions  of  the 
Crown.     Indeed,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  desired  to 


do  so.  The  English  hold  both 
on  Aquitaine  and  on  Poitou  was 
very  slender.  The  king's  repre- 
sentatives had  the  control  of 
little  money,  and  consequently 
they  received  little  respect. 
Poitou  by  all  its  natural  and 
commercial  associations  leant 
towards  those  parts  of  France 
immediately  dependent  on  the 
French  crown  ;  in  Gascony 
alone  was  there  any  decided 
preference  for  English  rule. 
Still  Philip  Augustus  did  not 
move  ;  it  was  his  successor, 
Louis  VIII,  who,  in  1224,  took 
advantage  of  the  rising  of  Falkes 
de  Breaute  to  seize  Poitou  and 
to  threaten  Aquitaine,  but  his 
death  in  1225  restored  the  situa- 
tion, as  his  successor,  Louis  IX, 
was  a  boy  of  twelve,  whose 
mother  found  her  post  of  regent 
even  more  difficult  than  had 
William  Marshal  in  England 
some  years  earlier.  De  Burgh 
was  satisfied  to  encourage  dis- 
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[The  Special  Press 
HUNTING   COSTUMES 


This  shows  the  type  of  costume  commonly  worn  for  hunting 

in  the  fourteenth  century.    The  bow  was  the  usual  weapon 

for  killing  larger  game,  and   a   target  was  often  used  for 

archery  practice 


\By  M.  Dovaston,  R.B.A.,  N.B.A. 
THE  HEAD  OF  DONALD  MACWILLIAM  PRESENTED  TO  ALEXANDER  II 
Succeeding  William  the  Liori  in   1214,   Alexander  II  still  almost  a  boy,  had  to  cope  with  Donald 
MacWilliam,  who  had  harried  Moray.    The  royal  forces  were  successful  and  the  insurgent's  head  was 

presented  to  the  King  in  token  of  victory 
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&  Sons,  Dundee 


[Valentine 
KELSO    ABBEY 
This  abbey,  which  became  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  estab- 
lishments in  Scotland,  was  founded  by  David  I  in  1128,  for  monks  from 
Picardy.    It  was  completed  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 

In  1230 
Hubert 


union  in  France,  but 
Henry  III  wished  to 
show  the  world  that 
he  had  entered  on  the 
duties  of  kingship. 
Devoid  of  all  caution, 
a  simple-minded  per- 
son, ever  ready  to 
believe  the  most  un- 
reliable of  his  ad- 
visers, a  dreamer  of 
great  exploits  and 
wonderful  diplomatic 
victories,  the  young 
King  was  quite  in- 
capable of  carrying 
through  any  definite 
line  of  policy.  He 
was  bent  on  war 
with  France,  and  in 
childish  rage  accused 
Hubert  of  treachery, 
because  in  1229  in- 
sufficient ships  as- 
sembled at  Portsmouth  to  transport  an  army  which  he  had  collected, 
h^did  succeed  in  getting  his  army  across,  but  nothing  was  achieved 
de  Burgh  had  proved  a  true  prophet  as  to  the  folly  of  a  French  expedition  and 
his  days  of  power  were  therefore  numbered.  With  the  King  alienated  from 
him,  his  enemies  raised  their  heads.  He  was  accused  of  complicity  in  certain 
anti-alien  riots,  provoked  by  the  exactions  of  the  papacy  in  England,  and  at 
this  moment  Peter  des  Roches  returned  to  lead  the  attack  on  his  old  rival.  The 
Bishop  accused  him  of  dishonesty  in  the  management  of  the  royal  finances  ; 

many  were  found  to 
turn  against  the 
stern  enforcer  of 
peace,  and  the  King 
gladly  dismissed  him 
from  office.  Put  on 
trial  on  many  counts, 
he  received  so  much 
popular  support  that 
he  was  only  partly 
despoiled  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  was  al- 
lowed to  end  his 
days  in  nominal  con- 
finement. The  first 
period  of  the  reign 
has  been  brought  to 
a  close. 

Photo  by]  [Lawrence,  Dublin 

MOYNE  ABBEY 
Tbe  troubled  state  of  Ireland  did  not  prevent  the  erection  of  monasteries. 


From  the  picture  by  Ernes!  Xi 
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KING  JOHN  SIGNS  MAGNA  CARTA,  JUNE  15,  1215 
Determined  no  longer  to  submit  to  John's  tyranny  and  misrule,  the  barons  at  last  took  matters  into 
their  own  hands,  armed  themselves,  and  in  May  entered  London  in  force.  John  made  promises  and 
asked  for  a  meeting.  "Let  the  day  be  the  15th  of  June — the  place  Runnymede,"  replied  the  barons; 
a-'!  there,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  assembly,  John  signed  Magna  Carta,  and  was  forced  with  secret 
fury  to  give  strong  securities  for  its  fulfilment 
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PROFESSOR  K.  H.   VICKERS,  M.A. 

(IV)  The  Personal  Government  of  Henry  III 
William  Marshal  had  defeated  the  foreigner  and  Hubert  de  Burgh  had 
purged  the  administration  of  foreign  influences.  The  latter  had  been  universally 
recognised  as  a  national  champion.  Men  told  the  story — whether  it  was  true 
or  not  is  of  no  importance — -that  when  bidden  to  fasten  fetters  on  him,  a  simple 
smith  cried  :  "Is  he  not  that  most  faithful  Hubert  who  so  often  saved  England 
from  the  devastations  of  the  foreigners  and  restored  England  to  England?" 
The  Londoners  alone  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nation,  disliked  and  opposed  him, 
and  that  because  in  performing  an  act  of  justice  he  seemed  to  be  championing 
the  cause  of  their  rival,  Westminster,  in  a  local  dispute.  His  great  title  to  fame 
is  his  great  administrative  ability,  coupled  with  undaunted  courage.  He  was 
an  official  and  untouched  by  the  feudal  attitude  of  mind.  Unlike  the  Earl 
Marshal  he  cared  nothing  for  Magna  Carta,  but  rather  he  spent  his  time  and  his 
energies  in  destroying  the  spirit  which  had  inspired  its  creators.  His  career 
made  it  clear  that  whatever  the  clauses  of  that  famous  document  might  contain, 
the  baronial  war  had  let  loose  the  magnates  to  acquire  independence  and  local 
power,  and  that  in  the  interests  of  England  as  a  nation  such  independence  could 
not  be  allowed. 

The  second  period  of  the  reign  is  one  long  story  of  mismanagement  and 
growing  unrest.  Henry,  quite  incapable  of  personal  government,  tended  more 
and  more  to  rely  on  foreign  friends  and  relatives,  and  this  provoked  universal 
criticism  in  a  country  which  was  rapidly  developing  a  strong  national  spirit. 
Though  it  was  a  development  which  was  largely  unconscious,  it  can  be  seen  from 
this  distance  of  time  that  even  the  magnates  were  acquiring  a  new  orientation 
in  their  policy.  In  opposing  the  foreigner  they  were  shedding  their  feudal 
instincts  of  separatism  and  independence,  and  feeling  towards  a  national  policy, 
which  would  aim  at  controlling  the  central  government  itself  rather  than  weaken- 
ing it  in  the  interests  of  local  rights.  The  first  batch  of  foreigners  to  whom 
exception  was  taken  were  largely  Poitevins,  brought  in  by  Peter  des  Roches  to 
work  with  him.  True,  the  justiciarship  was  given  to  an  Englishman  in  the 
person  of  Stephen  Segrave,  but  he  was  the  type  of  minor  official  whose  sole  wish 
was  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  the  office  was  shorn  of  all  importance.  Hubert  de 
Burgh  was  the  last  great  justiciar  and  henceforth  the  office  sank  into  being 
one  of  minor  importance  and  gradually  the  chancellorship  took  its  place.  Richard 
Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  second  son  of  the  late  regent,  recently  become 
earl  owing  to  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition  and  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  foreigners.  His  policy  borrowed 
something  from  that  of  de  Burgh  and  thus  transformed  the  opposition  into  a 
more  national  and  patriotic  body  than  it  had  been  in  the  past.  Still,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  ally  with  Llewelyn  of  Wales,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  he 
died  in  Ireland,  whither  he  had  gone  to  create  a  diversion  against  the  royalists. 
His  cause  was  taken  up  by  Edmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  by  his 
strength  of  character  so  worked  on  the  impressionable  King,  already  alarmed 
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\By  R.  Caton  Woodville 
JOHN  PAYS  HOMAGE  TO  THE  PAPAL  LEGATE,  1213 
John  was  unmoved  by  both  papal  interdict  and  excommunication,  so  in  1212  Innocent  called  upon 
Philip  II  of  France  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne.  John,  really  alarmed,  then  offered  to  accept  Langton 
as  archbishop,  but  Innocent  was  not  so  easily  satisfied,  and  in  the  following  year  Pandulf  came  over 
as  legate  and  dictated  the  Pope's  conditions  to  John,  who  surrendered  to  him  the  crown.  Two  days 
later  Pandulf  returned  it.  and  the  King  swore  fealty  and  became  the  Pope's  vassal 


[By  Ernest  Prater 
THE  TWO  DE  LACEYS  AS  GARDENERS  IN  A  MONASTERY,  1210 
Roused  to  energy  by  his  quarrel  with  the  Church,  John  for  some  time  acted  with  vigour.  After  a 
successful  campaign  in  Wales  he  crossed  to  Ireland,  and  while  there  did  much  to  suppress  the  tyranny 
of  the  barons.  The  two  most  oppressive,  the  de  Laceys,  fled  to  France,  and  subsisted  as  labourers 
in   an  abbey  garden.    Their   rank  was  discovered,  and  they  were  later  reconciled  with  King  John 
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at  the  lack  of  success 
of  the  military  opera- 
tions  against  the 
Earl's  supporters, 
that  the  foreigners 
were  dismissed  and 
Peter  des  Roches  re- 
tired into  exile,  never 
more  to  play  any 
part  in  English 
politics.  But  a  new 
horde  of  foreigners 
came  in  after  the 
King's  marriage  with 
Eleanor  of  Provence. 
The  ablest  and  least 
objectionable  of 
these  Provencal  and 
Savoyard  relatives 
was  Boniface  of 
Savoy,  who  in  1243 
succeeded  Edmund 
Rich  as  primate. 
Again,  after  the 
death  of  the  queen 
mother  in  1246,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  house 
of  Lusignan,  her 
numerous  and  penni- 
less sons  by  her 
second  husband, 
Hugh  of  Lusignan, 
came  over  to  Eng- 
land to  batten  on  the 
generosity  of  their 
half-brother,  the 
King.  One  was  thrust 
into  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester,  William 
of  Valence  was  mar- 
ried to  the  heiress 
of  the  Pembroke  earldom.  With  them,  too,  came  a  horde  of  needy  hangers-on, 
who  had  to  be  found  subsistence,  and  helped  to  foster  the  absolutist  tendencies 
of  Henry  by  sycophantic  adulation.  Worse  than  this,  these  needy  foreigners, 
transformed  into  English  magnates,  gave  themselves  airs  and  practised  all  kinds 
of  extortion  with  the  connivance  of  the  King.  To  demands  by  the  Great  Council 
in  1248  that  all  foreigners  should  be  dismissed,  the  latter  took  a  very  high  line, 
and  replied,  with  sublime  oblivion  of  recent  history,  that  "vassals  do  not  bind 
their  prince  by  conditions".  He  was  to  be  the  first  of  the  English  kings  to 
illustrate  the  truth,  that  though  despotism  might  sometimes  be  tolerated,  auto- 
cratic language  and  appeals  to  royal  prerogative  would  never  be  endured.  Mean- 
while his  officials  went  on  their  wicked  way,  raising  money  by  every  conceivable 
method.  Privileges  were  sold,  presents  from  towns  and  magnates  were  demanded, 
the  royal  servants  were  bidden  to  find  their  wages  in  the  plunder  of  the  King's 
subjects,  the  law  courts,  and  especially  the  forest  courts,  were  used  to  extort 
vast  sums  by  way  of  fines.    Small  wonder  then  that  discontent  with  the  govern- 


From  the  Painting]  [By  J.  H.  Valda 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BOUVINES,  JULY  27th,  1214 
In  1214  a  league  was  formed  against  the  French  King  by  John,  the 
Emperor  Otto  of  Germany,  and  the  Counts  of  Boulogne  and  Flanders. 
Philip  sent  his  son  Louis  into  Brittany  to  keep  John  in  check,  and 
advanced  into  Flanders,  where  he  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
allies  at  Bouvines 
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[By  R.  Caton  Woodville 
JOHN  REJOICES  TO  HEAR  OF  FITZ-PETER'S  DEATH 
Geoffrey  Fitz- Peter  had  ably  rilled  the  office  of  justiciar  since  Hubert  Walter's  resignation  in  1 198,  and 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  check  John's  tyranny.  In  1213  he  died,  and  John,  with  characteristic 
ingratitude,  rejoiced  at  the  news,  crying,  "Now  am  I  indeed  King  again  !"  After  the  removal  of  this 
restraining  influence  John  blundered  into  the  quarrel  with  his  subjects  which  ended  in  his  humiliation 

at  Runnymede  in   1215 

ment  became  more  and  more  manifest  every  year.  In  1242,  and  again  in  1248, 
the  Great  Council  absolutely  refused  to  grant  money  at  the  King's  request.  On 
the  former  occasion  the  barons  based  their  refusal  on  the  ground  that  royal 
plans  and  policy  had  been  mapped  out  without  consultation  with  them  and 
therefore  should  be  executed  without  their  assistance.  Thus  do  constitutional 
principles  of  the  first  order  emerge  from  the  welter  of  party  politics.  Here  is  a 
distinct  demand  that  those  who  supply  the  money  should  control  the  policy 
for  which  it  was  needed,  a  forerunner  of  the  parliamentary  claim  that  the  control 
of  the  purse  should  carry  with  it  control  of  the  executive.  Even  this  last  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  been  enunciated  in  these  troublous  years,  for  in  1236  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  as  chancellor,  refused  to  surrender  the  great  seal  to  the 
King  on  the  startling  ground  that,  as  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Great  Council, 
to  that  body  alone  was  he  responsible.  Indeed,  even  the  King  by  his  actions, 
ip  striking  contrast  to  his  words,  had  recognised  the  responsibility  of  government 
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to  public  opinion,  when  he  issued  letters  patent,  addressed  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  justifying  the  action  taken  against  Hubert  de  Burgh  in  1232.  So  far  as 
the  Great  Council  was  concerned,  a  committee  of  that  body  reported  in  1244 
that  the  chief  royal  officials  and  some  of  the  judges  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the 
council,  and  that  at  least  some  of  the  regular  counsellors  of  the  King  should  be 
members  of  that  body.  It  is  obvious  that  a  personal  council  was  coming  into 
official  being,  and  that  the  assembly  of  magnates  was  protesting  against  its 
exclusion  from  the  inner  councils  of  the  government.  Limited  monarchy,  that 
is  monarchy  limited  by  a  council  dominated  by  the  magnates,  was  the  avowed 


From  the  Painting]  [By  William  Martin 

THE   OATH   OF  THE   BARONS,    1214 
John  returned  to  England  in  October,  and  again  broke  all  his  promises  to  his  subjects.    On  November 
20th  the  barons  met  at  Burv  St.  Edmunds  and  swore,  one  by  one,  at  the  high  altar,  that  if  the  King 
should  refuse  their  just  claims  at  Christmas  they  would  make  war  upon  him  until  he  confirmed  their 

rights  by  a  binding  charter 

object  of  the  baronial  party.  The  aristocratic  Londoners  were  ready  to  support 
this  cry,  for  they  were  constantly  vexed  by  demands  for  money,  and  had  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  protest  at  infringements  of  their  well-authenticated 
liberties.  In  1250  citizens  of  all  grades  were  in  arms,  to  protest  at  an  order 
closing  their  shops  during  the  annual  fair  of  Westminster,  and  when  the  King's 
representatives  tried  to  negotiate  in  private  with  the  city  authorities,  the  rank 
and  file  claimed  that  what  touched  all  should  be  decided  by  all.  Here,  as  to 
some  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  pressure  of  royal  exactions, 
coupled  with  royal  mismanagement,  was  producing  a  popular  movement,  which 
was  becoming  more  and  more  democratic  in  tone  if  not  in  feeling. 

Government    by    foreigners    and    monetary    exactions    were    building    up    a 
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[tiy  M .  Dovaston, 

JOHN'S   FURY   AT  SIGNING   MAGNA  CARTA 

After  signing  Magna  Carta,  John  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  Windsor  Castle.     Here  he  gave  vent  to 

his  rage,  vowing  revenge,  swearing,  and  even  gnawing  sticks  and  stones  in  his  fury.   Growing  calm, 

he  became  more  practical,  sent  messengers  abroad  to  levy  mercenaries,  and  bade  his  English  supporters 

put  their  castles  secretly  into  a  state  of  defence 
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Magna  Carta  was  signed  by  King  John  either  at  this  spot  or  upon  Charter  Island  near  by.     This 
meadow,  lying  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the  county  of  Surrey  and  the  parish  of  Egham, 
is  also  famous  as  the  meeting-place  of  Henry  III  and  Prince  Louis  in  121 7 

formidable  opposition.  The  same  effect  was  being  produced  by  royal  tolerance 
of  another  form  of  foreign  invasion.  Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Lambeth  in  12 17 
the  ordinary  beneficed  and  unbeneficed  clergy  had  borne  a  grudge  against  papal 
domination,  as  the  papal  legate  had  then  insisted  that  they  should  be  excluded 
from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  on  the  ground  that  they  were  insurgents  against 
the  Holy  See.  Dearly,  too,  had  he  made  them  pay  for  their  support  of  the 
opposition  to  King  John.  The  subsequent  actions  of  Gualo  and  his  successor, 
Pandulf,  but  angered  the  political  classes,  and  so  it  was  universally  regretted 
when,  at  the  urgent  insistence  of  Henry  III,  a  new  papal  legate,  in  the  person  of 
Cardinal  Otho,  was  sent  to  England  in  1236.  Such  was  the  opposition  of  the 
clergy  that  the  cardinal  had  to  beg  the  King  for  a  bodyguard  when  attending 
a  clerical  council  in  London.  Not  long  after  this  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life  from 
Oxford,  where  a  dispute  between  his  household  and  the  scholars  developed  into 
a  fierce  attack  on  the  legate  himself,  who  once  more  had  to  be  rescued  by  an  armed 
force  sent  by  the  King.  Before  he  left  England  in  1241,  however,  he  had  made 
himself  still  more  obnoxious  by  heavy  exactions  from  clergy  of  all  types  and  ranks 
for  the  support  of  the  Holy  See.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  spirit  roused  by  his 
proceedings  that  a  confederation  was  formed  by  certain  Berkshire  rectors  to 
resist  his  insistent  demands  for  money  and  that  a  manifesto  was  issued  by  them, 

pointing  out  that  the  Pope 
should  live  on  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  his  see,  and  that 
he  was  the  patron  and  pro- 
tector, not  the  feudal  suzerain, 
of  the  Church.  These  exac- 
tions were  the  more  outrage- 
ous because  the  King  was  a 
consenting  party  to  them,  and 
when  certain  abbots  and 
priors  complained  to  him  in 
1240  of  the  action  of  a  certain 
Pietro  Rosso,  who  was  de- 
manding on  behalf  of  the 
papacy  a  so-called  free  gift, 
he  threatened  them  with  im- 
prisonment if  they  did  not 
comply  with  the  demand. 
To  the  anger  of  the  clergy 
was  added   that  of  the  laity 
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TINTERN    ABBEY 

This  Cistercian  abbey,  one  of  the  most  famous  ecclesiastical 

ruins  in  the  kingdom,  was  founded  in  1131. 
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AFTER  THE   "FAIR"   OF  LINXOLN 


After  John's  death  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  headed  the  cause  of  the  boy-king  Henry  III.  Prince  Louis, 
who  had  received  reinforcements,  marched  against  Lincoln  Castle.  Pembroke's  victory,  called  the 
"Fair"  of  Lincoln  (it  was  gained  so  easily),  relieved  it,  and  the  city,  which  had  adhered  to  the  barons, 
was  given  over  to  pillage.  The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  river,  but  many  were  drowned  as  the  overloaded 
boats  capsized.     A  general  amnesty  followed  and  Louis  departed  on  receiving  payment  of  £5,000 
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ELEANOR  OF   PROVENCE 

Married  Henry  in  1236  and  brought  over  hosts  of 

foreigners.     Her  uncle,  Peter  of  Savoy,  became 

chief  counsellor  and   built  Savoy   Palace.     She 

encouraged  the  King's  extortions 


HENRY  III,    1216-72 
Succeeded  John  at  the  age  of  nine.     A  man  of 
taste  in  literature  and  art,  but  a  weak  and  extra- 
vagant king.     He  tried  to  rule  by  favourites  and 
exercise  absolute  power 


when  it  became  known  that  the  Pope  had  violated  the  rights  of  patrons  by 
granting  to  the  Romans  the  next  300  English  benefices  which  should  fall 
vacant.  Opposition  increased  rather  than  diminished  when  Innocent  IV  became 
Pope  in  1243,  for  he  forbade  the  English  bishops  to  admit  anyone  to  a  benefice 
until  he  had  made  provision  for  a  large  number  of  friends  and  relatives.  This 
claim  to  the  right  of  papal  provisions,  as  the  claim  to  appoint  over  the  head 
of  the  rightful  patron  was  called,  touched  the  nation  both  in  a  political  and  in 
a  financial  sense.  It  meant  another  influx  of  foreigners,  and  the  demand  for 
another  subsidy  from  the  clergy  roused  even  Henry  to  protest.  The  barons  took 
up  the  matter  in  1245,  and  sent  a  formal  protest  to  the  thirteenth  general  council, 
held  at  Lyons  in  1245,  threatening  withdrawal  of  the  tribute  promised  by  John, 
unless  their  grievances  were  redressed.  No  effective  notice  was  taken  of  this 
action,  and  the  clergy  themselves  were  afraid  to  support  extreme  action  against 
the  papacy.  The  barons,  by  threats,  frightened  the  papal  nuncio  out  of  England, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  less  courageous  foreign  interlopers  in  English  benefices 
accompanied  him,  but  this  effected  little.  Still,  the  language  used  by  some 
English  chroniclers  of  the  period  and  the  recorded  utterances  of  prominent  men 
give  the  impression  that  only  the  strong  bonds  of  discpline  and  the  realisation 
of  the  dangers  involved  in  any  revolutionary  movement  prevented  open  revolt 
from  a  chief  pastor  who  acted  so  unlike  a  father  in  God. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  sayings  and  actions  of  the  greatest 
English  churchman  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  one  of  its  foremost  political 
influences.  Robert  Grosseteste  was  a  scholar  who,  having  graduated  as  a  teacher 
at  Oxford,  developed  late  in  life  into  a  great  administrator.  He  must  have  been 
at  least  sixty  when  he  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1235,  but  this  slow  promotion 
can  only  be  attributed  to  his  lowly  origin  and  the  long  struggle  which  ability  and 
merit  had  against  the  notorious  favouritism  and  nepotism  in  the  ecclesiastical 
appointments  of  this  period.  As  a  bishop  he  was  most  careful  in  the  work  of 
reorganising  his  diocese  and  of  correcting  abuses,  and,  though  a  stern  denouncer 
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THE   CHOIR,   WORCESTER 

Parts  of  Wulfstan's  Norman  church,  built  after  the  Conquest, 

remain.    The  choir,  begun  in  1224,  contains  the  tomb  of  King 

John  in  the  centre 


of  evil,  he  was  withal  so 
human,  so  good-natured,  and 
so  clear  in  the  presentation 
of  his  point  of  view  that  he 
often  won  opponents  to  see 
things  as  he  did.  A  stern 
denouncer  of  papal  policy, 
a  strong  opposer  of  govern- 
mental mismanagement,  his 
position  was  anomalous,  as 
he  never  wavered  in  his 
support  of  papal  power,  and 
was  very  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  spiritual 
authority  over  temporal  mat- 
ters. Too  spiritually  minded 
to  be  a  successful  politician, 
too  conscious  of  the  real 
danger  which  beset  the 
papacy  in  its  eager  desire  to 
control  matters  purely  tem- 
poral to  be  a  typical  prelate, 
he  was  a  man  whose  powers 
of  clear  thought  whould  have 
been  invaluable  had  they 
prevailed  in  a  later  day, 
when  the  dislike  of  abuses 
led  quite  illogically  to  a 
questioning  of  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  Catholic  faith 
rested.  As  it  was,  when  he 
died  in  1253,  ne  could  but 
hand  on  some  measure  of  his 
inspiration  to  his  friend, 
Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had 
promised  to  fight  the  battle 
one  of  the  many  to  whom  Henry 

The  son 


of  the  English  Church.  This  foreigner,  originall 

III  could  not  say  nay,  had  been  recognised  in  1  230  as  Earl  of  Leicester 
of  the  famous  conqueror  of  the  Albigenses,  he  based  his  claim  on  his  grandfather's 
marriage  to  the  heiress  of  the  Beaumonts.  Taken  into  high  favour  at  court,  he  was 
given  the  King's  sister,  Eleanor,  in  marriage,  to  the  great  indignation  of  many, 
including  his  new  brother-in-law,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall.  No  man  of  pro- 
nounced personality  could  long  remain  friends  with  Henry  III,  and  soon  these  two 
were  at  bitter  enmity  on  a  matter  of  money.  Despite  the  suspicions  of  some  that  a 
political  question  was  at  stake,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  purely  personal  matter. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  he  went  off  on  a  Crusade  with  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
now  his  fast  friend,  and  on  his  return  he  became  reconciled  with  Henry.  In  1248, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  King,  he  undertook  the  hard  task  of  restoring  order 
in  Gascony.  He  demanded  and  was  given  a  free  hand  in  both  judicial  and 
financial  matters,  and  so  successful  was  his  work  that  by  1252  peace  had  been 
restored,  rebel  lords  had  been  reduced,  and  the  towns  had  been  given  peace 
within  their  walls.  He  had  restored  the  authority  of  the  Duke  and  had  protected 
the  poor  from  oppression.  This  could  not  be  accomplished  without  making 
enemies,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  even  on  the  evidence  of  the  Earl's 
friends,  that  there  were  at  least  some  genuine  grievances  against  him.  The 
Gascon  malcontents  poured  complaints  and  accusations  into  Henry's  ears,  and, 
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ever  ready  to  listen  when  such  a  course  was  unwise,  the  latter  directed  that  the 
Earl  should  be  put  on  his  trial.  Investigation  proved  that  there  was  no  real 
justification  for  the  attack,  but,  while  acquitting  him,  the  King  also  called  him 
a  traitor  and  refused  to  reimburse  him  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties.  None  the  less,  Simon  returned  to  his  duties  in  conformity  with 
his  contract  to  serve  as  governor  for  seven  years,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce 
struggle  with  the  turbulent  elements  in  the  duchy,  rendered  more  bold  by  their 
enemy's  treatment  in  England,  he  was  relieved  of  his  office  by  orders  from 
England.  With  wonderful  self-restraint  he  retired  to  France  and  lived  in  retire- 
ment till  Henry,  having  gone  over  to  Gascony  and  seen  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
begged  him  to  return.  He  did  indeed  join  the  King,  but  found  the  situation 
impossible  and  went  over  to  England  in  1254.  Anv  respect  or  liking  for  Henry 
must  now  have  been  lost,  and  he  cannot  but  have  realised  that  the  sycophants 
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Painted  by  Allan  Stewart]  [By  permission  of  Messrs.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons 

HUBERT  DE  BURGH  AND  THE   BLACKSMITH,    1232 
Henry  and  the  nobles  envied  Hubert  his  power  and  wealth,  and  frivolous  charges  were  brought  against 
him.    The   King  gave  him  four  months  to  prepare  his  defence,  but  broke  his  word.    Hubert  was 
dragged  from  the  country  church  where  he  had  taken  sanctuary,  but  the  smith  who  was  summoned 
to  make  shackles  refused,  saying  he  would  never  fetter  the  man  who  had  saved  England  from  the  French 


[By  Allan  Stewart 
THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ATHOLE,  c.  1237 
The  Earl  of  Athole,  a  young  nobleman,  had  unhorsed  a  certain  Walter  Bisset  at  a  tournament.  One 
night,  shortly  after,  the  door  of  the  barn-like  hostelry  where  the  Earl  was  staying  was  blocked  with 
tree-trunks.  These  were  kindled  and  the  Earl  and  his  attendants  perished  in  the  flames.  Bisset, 
who  had  apparently  harboured  revenge,  was  at  once  suspected.  Though  considered  innocent  by 
Alexander  II,  he  narrowly  escaped  the  blood  feud  instituted  by  Athole's  kin— a  grim  indication  of 

the  state  of  society 
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THE   CRYPT  CHAPEL,   WESTMINSTER 
This  chapel,  lying  beneath  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  has  been  described  as  a  "poem  in  stone",  so  beautiful 
an  illustration  is  it  of  Gothic  architecture  at  its  best,  with  its  perfect  proportions  and  wealth  of  decor- 
ative detail.     Built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture  before  it  was  appro- 
priated to  secular  uses.     It  was  practically'untouched  by  the  fire  of  1834,  and  is  now  set  aside  as  a 

private  chapel  for  the  Speaker 


who   surrounded   the   throne   and   so  thoroughly   mismanaged   the   business   of 
government  were  bitterly  opposed  to  a  man  of  his  ability  and  determination. 

The  situation  in  England  when  Earl  Simon  returned  was  becoming  desperate. 
So  soon  as  Henry  returned  from  Gascony  he  began  to  dabble  once  more  in 
international  politics.  Already  in  1242  he  had  made  himself  ridiculous,  and 
incidentally  had  wasted  much  money  in  a  foolish  attempt  to  regain  the  Angevin 
inheritance.  Now  he  was  induced  by  the  hope  of  playing  an  important  part  on 
the  European  stage  to  accept  for  Edmund  Crouchback,  his  second  son,  the  offer 
of  the  crown  of  Sicily  made  by  Innocent  IV.  Already  Richard  of  Cornwall  had 
refused  this  dignity,  for  the  crown  was  not  in  fact  the  Pope's  to  give  and  had  to 
be  won  at  the  point  of  the  sword  from  the  Hohenstauffen.  Both  the  barons  and 
the  clergy  had  refused  to  find  funds  for  such  a  preposterous  venture,  and  the 
unfortunate  King  found  himself  in  an  impossible  position.  It  was  in  vain  that 
with  childish  guile  he  presented  his  son  to  the  assembled  barons  dressed  in 
Apulian  garb  ;  the  touching  sight  moved  these  practical  persons  not  a  whit.  At' 
the  same  time  continental  complications  seemed  likely  to  be  increased  by  Richard 
of  Cornwall's  acceptance  of  election  to  the  imperial  throne  by  one  party  of  the 
German  electors.  It  was  not  at  first  apparent  that  a  pompous  coronation  as 
King  of  the  Romans  at  Aachen  was  practically  to  be  the  only  event  in  the 
imperial  history  of  the  King's  brother.  At  the  same  time  Wales  helped  to  com- 
plicate the  situation.  Llywellyn  ap  Griffith,  grandson  of  the  earlier  Llywellyn, 
who  had  died  in  1240,  had  gathered  together  the  various  units  of  North  Wales, 
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scattered  and  disunited  after  his  grandfather's  death,  and  had  the  promise  of 
some  support  from  South  Wales.  He  chose  this  moment  of  English  embarrass- 
ment to  lead  an  attack  in  the  name  of  Welsh  independence  on  the  King's  eldest 
son,  Edward,  newly  created  Earl  of  Chester  on  his  marriage  to  Eleanor  of  Castile. 
Soon  all  Wales  was  in  arms  against  the  English  oppressor,  and  an  expedition  in 
1257,  led  by  the  King  and  the  lord  Edward  in  person,  was  a  disastrous  failure. 
Small  wonder  then  that  the  English  grievances,  growing  ever  more  and  more 
intense  since  the  fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  flamed  out  into  open  protestations 
under  the  influence  of  this  humiliation.  The  stage  was  now  set  for  rebellion.  It 
was  Simon  de  Montfort's  destiny  to  play  an  important  part  thereon. 

(V)  Simon  de  Montfort  and  His  Parliament 
At  first  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  not  the  most  important  of  the  opposition 
leaders,  who  consisted  of  the  Earls  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Pembroke,  as 
well  as  himself.  Indeed,  he  was  not  quite  in  sympathy  with  his  allies.  It  was 
they  rather  than  he  that  took  the  lead  when  the  Great  Council  in  April  1258 
refused  to  grant  any  money,  and  by  way  of  retort  demanded  the  appointment 


From  the  Painting]  [By  Delacroix 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TAILLEBOURG,  1242 
Henry  was  anxious  to  recover  his  grandfather's  continental  possessions,  and  in  1230  led  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  recover  Poitou.  In  1242  he  made  another  attempt.  Louis  IX  had  appointed  his 
brother  Count  of  Poitou  and  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Poitevin  barons,  headed  by  Hugh  of  Lusignan, 
Count  de  la  Marche,  joined  with  Henry  to  prevent  the  growth  of  French  power  in  their  dominions. 
After  his  defeat  at  Taillebourg,  when  Louis  drove  the  allied  troops  in  panic  to  Bordeaux,  Henry 

abandoned  the  enterprise 
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of  a  committee  of  reform. 
When  the  Great  Council 
assembled  in  June,  the  "Mad 
Parliament  of  Oxford",  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  a  com- 
mittee  of  twenty-four,  half 
nominated  by  each  side  of  the 
dispute,  was  appointed,  and 
this  body  was  responsible  for 
the  scheme  known  as  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford,  which  the 
King  had  to  accept.  He  had 
already  agreed  to  the  expul- 
sion of  all  aliens,  the  principle 
that  all  officials  were  to  be 
native  born,  that  the  sheriff 
system  should  be  revised  and 
purged  of  abuses  ;  now  he  had 
to  submit  to  a  fundamental 
reorganisation  of  the  consti- 
tution. A  council  of  fifteen 
was  to  act  as  a  permanent 
executive  body,  without  the 
consent  of  which  the  King 
could  take  no  action.  This 
was  to  be  appointed  by  four, 
chosen  from  the  original  re- 
form committee  of  twenty- 
four. 

Another  committee  of 
twelve  was  to  act  as  inter- 
mediary between  the  admin- 
istrative council  of  fifteen  and 
the  Parliament,  which  was  to 
assemble  three  times  a  year 
to  give  statutory  authority 
to  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  council.  The  parliament 
appointed  one  of  the  leading 
barons,  Hugh  Bigod,  justiciar, 
and  he  proved  very  energetic 
in  holding  assize  courts  throughout  the  home  counties,  in  which  he  proceeded 
by  summary  processes  in  doing  much  to  remedy  grievances  and  punish  officials 
who  had  abused  their  office.  The  "Provisions  of  Oxford"  were  not  intended  to 
be  a  final  system  of  government,  but  merely  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  make 
possible  a  thorough  examination  of  the  state  of  the  country  so  that  parliament 
might  produce  a  series  of  measures  which  would  reform  the  administration  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  evidence  which  had  to  be  obtained  for  this  purpose  was 
collected  by  elected  knights  of  the  shire  and  reported  by  them  to  the  council. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  royal  officials  who  had  been  acting  despotically. 
The  baron's  own  stewards  and  bailliffs  had  often  been  guilty  of  oppression  worse 
than  that  of  the  royal  sheriffs.  It  was  when  the  reformers  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  misgovernment  on  the  baronial  estates  that  the  first  sign  of  cleavage 
appeared.  There  were  some  reformers,  like  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  Walter  Cantilupe,  who  wanted  to  extend  reforms  to  the  baronial 
liberties  ;   but  at  once  the  great  barons  were  suspicious,  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester 


■SUP 

[In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
THE  SYON  COPE 
This  cope  or  sacerdotal  cloak  is  one  of  the  finest  remaining 
examples  of  English  needlework  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  originally  belonged  to  the  convent  of  Syon,  near  Isle- 
worth.  The  groundwork  upon  which  the  figures  are  worked 
is  of  red,  and  that  of  the  vestment  is  of  green  embroidery 


[By  R.  Caton  WoodriUe 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  A  FRAUDULENT  BAKER 

To  protect  certain  branches  of  trade,  innkeepers  were  forbidden  to  make  bread  and  beer,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  bakers  and  brewers  had  to  maintain  a  fixed  standard  for  their  commodities.  A  baker 
who  sold  short  weight  was  drawn  from  the  Guildhall  through  the  chief  streets  with  the  deficient  loaf 
tied  round  his  neck.  From  Edward  II's  reign  this  penalty  was  not  inflicted  for  a  first  offence,  the 
pillory,  probably  erected  in  Cheapside,  being  used  instead 
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and  even  Hugh  Bigod  began  to  drift  out  of  Simon's  camp  towards  that  of  the 
king.  But  before  the  breach  was  complete,  the  reformers,  helped  by  the  Lord 
Edward,  who  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  Gloucester,  were  able  to  secure  a 
further  group  of  reforms,  known  as  the  Provisions  of  Westminster.  These  re- 
forms gave  to  the  lesser  landholders  something  of  that  protection  from  their 
feudal  overlords  which  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  had  secured  for  the  tenants-in- 
chief  against  the  king.  But  the  great  barons  were  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
Westminster  provisions,  and  with  their  help  the  king  was  able  gradually  to  get 
back  into  his  own  hand  the  control  of  government  from  the  Fifteen,  whose  leader 
Simon  de  Montfort  had  now  definitely  become. 

The  king  was  able  very  largely  to  recover  the  power  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived  by  the  barons  by  virtue  of  a  visit  he  made  to  France  for  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Louis  XI.   In  the  first  place  the  fifteen  were  divided,  some  of  them 

(including  Leicester) 
having  perforce  to 
accompany  the  king 
in  order  to  authorise 
the  administrative 
actions  of  the  crown 
in  accordance  with 
the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford. 
Secondly,  King 
Henry  found  that 
atmosphere  of  the 
French  court  an  in- 
spiration to  attempt 
to  recover  his  inde- 
pendence of  action. 
The  queens  of  Eng- 
land and  France 
were  sisters,  and 
Henry  saw  with 
envy  the  autocratic 
position  of  his 
brother-in-law  of 
France.  Henry  was 
always  stranger  in  a 
congenial  atmo- 
sphere. But  as  long 
as  the  administra- 
tion was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council 
he  could  no  nothing. 
The  key  to  the  situ- 
ation lay  in  the 
Chancellor.  Since 
the  fall  of  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  the  Chan- 
cellor had  been  a 
royal  nominee,  and 
the  writs  of  the 
Chancery  had  been 
the  chief  instru- 
ments of  the  royal 


From  the  Painting]  [By  A.  D.  McCormick 

HENRY  III  AND  THE  BARONS,  1258 
Henry's  misgovernment  at  last  induced  the  barons  to  resist,  and  in 
May  1258  they  came  armed  to  Parliament.  The  King  in  alarm  cried, 
"Am  I  a  prisoner?"  Earl  Bigod  replied,  "No,  sir,  but  we  demand  that 
the  powers  of  government  be  delegated  to  a  committee  of  bishops  and 
barons,  who  may  correct  abuses  and  enact  good  laws."  Henry  was 
forced  to  consent,  and  in  June  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  were  enacted  to 
further  limit  his  power 
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ALEXANDER  II,  1214-49 
Showed  g'eat  ability  in  dealing  with  the  turbu- 
lent nobles.  In  the  English  civil  war  he  joined 
the  barons.     He  married  a  sister  of  Henry  III. 


ALEXANDER  III,  1249-86 

Another  able  king,  whose  greatest  exploit  was 

to   defeat    the    Norwegians    (1262).     His   death 

opened  the  question  of  succession,  which  led  to 

Edward  I's  intervention. 


despotism.  To  remedy  this  the  barons  had  insisted  at  Oxford  that  the  Chan- 
cellor should  not  seal  any  writs  (except  purely  formal  "writs  of  course") 
without  the  assent  of  the  Council.  For  a  time  the  King  abode  by  this  regulation 
of  his  authority.  But  he  had  not  been  long  in  France  before  we  find  writs  under 
the  great  seal  being  sealed  by  the  Chancellor  with  no  other  authorisation  than 
that  of  the  king  himself.  As  Simon  had  quarrelled  with  the  King  over  the 
possession  of  certain  lands  and  had  returned  to  England,  there  was  no  one  left 
in  France  to  check  the  gradual  resumption  of  control  by  the  King. 

A  brief  period  of  alliance  between  Simon  and  Edward  convinced  him  of  the  lat- 
ter's  lack  of  interest  in  any  cause  save  that  of  the  dynasty.  Even  Henry,  after  a 
moment's  doubt,  realised  that  his  son  was  playing  no  part  hostile  to  his 
own  interests,  and  father  and  son  joined  together  in  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  who 
in  1 261  issued  a  bull,  freeing  the  King  from  all  his  promises.  For  a  moment  this 
blow  seemed  to  reunite  the  opposition  under  the  joint  leadership  of  Gloucester 
and  Leicester,  but  dissensions  soon  arose.  Gloucester  represented  the  magnates, 
Montfort  had  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  more  democratic  party  that  Edward 
had  sought  to  use  for  his  own  ends. 

During  the  course  of  1263  parties  became  largely  re-sorted.  The  King  grew 
far  more  powerful.  Large  numbers  of  the  baronage  went  over  to  his  side,  induced 
to  such  action  partly  by  concessions  and  promises  made  to  them,  partly  by  fear 
of  the  new  forces  in  polities  mustering  behind  Montfort.  Notably  the  lords  of 
the  Welsh  Marches  tended  in  this  direction,  and  naturally  their  constant  and 
very  successful  enemy,  Lly welly n,  was  ready  to  fall  into  closer  alliance  with  the 
opposite  party.  In  1264  Simon  agreed  to  the  arbitrament  of  Louis  IX  of  France, 
but  when  the  latter's  decision  was  published  in  the  Mise  of  Amiens  it  was  found 
to  be  so  entirely  in  favour  of  the  King  that  acceptance  by  his  opponents  was 
impossible.  It  had  been  folly  to  trust  to  the  well-known  reputation  for  honesty 
enjoyed  by  the  French  King,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  look  at  the  matter 
from  any  angle  but  his  own,  and  was  bound  to  identify  the  English  opposition 
with  the  restless  feudalists  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in  France.  Constitutional 
problems  had  reached   a  stage  of  development  in   England  which  was  far  in 
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Photo  by]  [The  Special  Press 

A  NOBLEMAN,  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY 
Thirteenth-century  costume  was  marked  by  its 
simplicity  ;  later,  it  became  rather  overloaded 
with  ornament.  A  obleman  wore  his  cotte,  or 
dress,  to  the  ankle,  while  peasants  wore  theirs 
only  to  the  knees 


advance  of  anything  known  on  the 
Continent.  The  Londoners  forced  the 
pace,  by  sacking  the  manor  of  Richard 
of  Cornwall  at  Isleworth,  and  Simon  felt 
compelled  to  repudiate  the  interpret- 
ation put  upon  the  Mise  of  Amiens.  The 
two  parties  must  come  to  the  test  of  arms. 
After  some  manoeuvring  the  two  armies 
met  at  Lewes,  where  Edward  threw 
away  the  royalist  advantage  both  in 
numbers  and  quality  by  pursuing  the 
left  wing  of  Simon's  army  off  the  field. 
Simon's  standard  waved  in  the  midst 
of  this  portion  of  his  array,  which  con- 
sisted of  levies  from  London,  all  untried 
soldiers,  for  the  aristocratic  burghers 
and  those  of  the  city  versed  in  arms 
had  gone  over  to  the  King's  side.  The 
full  weight  of  royalist  attack  having 
been  thus  drawn  and  nullified,  Simon, 
who  himself  led  the  right,  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  Edward  returned,  flushed 
with  victory,  to  find  that  the  day  was 
lost.  By  the  Mise  of  Lewes,  as  the 
ensuing  treaty  of  peace  was  called,  a 
board  of  arbitrators  was  set  up,  and 
this  was  to  appoint  a  council  composed 
exclusively  of  Englishmen.  Unfortu- 
nately   the   victorious    soldier   was    no 


diplomat.  He  had  put  himself  in  the  wrong  over  the  Mise  of  Amiens,  he  now  was 
outmanoeuvred  again  and  was  induced  to  include  Guy  Foulquois,  cardinal  Bishop 
of  Sabina,  among  the  arbitrators.  This  was  the  newly  appointed  papal  legate, 
then  on  his  way  to  England,  and  too  late  the  Earl  learnt  that  Urban  TV  had 
instructed  him  to  use  all  his  powers  on  the  King's  side.  He  was  thus  compelled 
to  forbid  the  legate  to  land  in  England  and  fell  back  on  the  expedient  of  summon- 
ing a  parliament  to  settle  the  questions  at  issue.  The  word  "parliament"  is 
here  used,  as  it  was  coming  to  be  the  one  usually  adopted  by  the  men  of  the 
time.  It  had  no  constitutional  significance  and  merely  meant  any  meeting  for 
deliberation  and  making  decisions.  Indeed,  about  this  time  an  allusion  is  found 
to  the  "parliament  at  Runnymede".  To  the  parliament  of  1264  there  were 
summoned  the  magnates  and  four  representatives  from  each  shire,  who  gave 
their  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Leicester,  Gloucester,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  as  electors  of  a  council  of  nine,  without  whose  consent  the  King  was 
not  to  act.  It  was  a  settlement  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford,  save  that  both  the  King  and  his  eldest  son  were  kept  in  actual  con- 
finement. But  the  forces  arrayed  against  the  new  government  were  very  serious. 
Urban  IV  was  hostile,  and  there  was  no  change  for  the  better  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Guy  Foulquois  under  the  title  of  Clement  IV.  Louis  IX,  though 
disinclined  to  interfere  actively,  looked  askance  at  the  revolution.  The  Queen 
was  mustering  forces  in  Flanders  to  invade  in  her  husband's  interests,  while  the 
marchers  were  in  arms  and  Gloucester  was  showing  signs  of  championing  them. 
Simon's  chief  support  lay  with  the  clergy  and  the  rank-and-file  of  the  nation, 
and  he  was  also  championed  by  patriotic  bishops  such  as  Walter  of  Cantilupe, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  popular  songsters  like  the  friar-author  of  the  "Song  of 
Lewes".  It  was  on  the  support  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  that  he  must  throw 
himself,    and    this    explains   the   composition    of    the    parliament    which    was 
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summoned  to'meet  in  London 
in  January,  1265.  Only  five 
earls  and  eighteen  barons 
received  writs  ;  but  the  bis- 
hops, abbots  and  friars  were 
there  in  force  despite  papal 
anathema.  In  addition,  there 
were  summoned  two  knights 
from  every  shire,  the  barons 
of  the  Cinq  Ports  and  two 
citizens  each  from  twenty-one 
cities  and  boroughs.  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  shires  had 
been  called  to  counsel  on 
several  former  occasions.  In 
1 21 3  John  had  called  four 
discreet  men  to  Oxford,  and 
in  1226  a  similar  summons 
had  been  sent  out.   Henry  III       photo  by] 


had  summoned  three  knights 
from  each  shire  to  Windsor  in 
1 26 1  to  prevent  their  attend- 
ing a  similar  meeting  at  St. 
Albans.     On  other  occasions, 


[W.  F.  Taylor 


YORK  MINSTER  FROM  SOUTH-EAST 

Tbe  cathedral  is  of  different  dates  from  the  time  of  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  of  Bayeux   (1070-1100).     This  view  shows 
the    south    transept,   reconstructed    by    Archbishop    Walter 
de  Grey  (1216-55),  with  its  beautiful  rose  window 


Photo  by]  [W.  F.  Taylor 

SOUTH-EAST  TRANSEPT,  LINCOLN 

The     first     minster    was     founded     by     Bishop 

Remigius   and   consecrated  in    1092,   just   three 

days  after  his  death.     The  transepts  date  chiefly 

from  1186-1235 


Photo  by] 


NORTH  TRANSEPT, 


[W.  F.  Taylor 
YORK 


The  transepts  are  the  oldest  remaining  portions 

of  the  minster,  except  the  crypt.     This  shows 

the  series  of  celebrated  lancet  windows,  called 

the  "Five  Sisters" 
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notably  in  1254  and  in  1258,  shire  representatives  had  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Great  Council  to  confirm  money  grants.  The  towns  had  been  similarly 
consulted  at  times,  but  not  so  frequently.  Here,  however,  representatives  of 
towns  and  counties  came  to  consult  jointly  with  the  upper  clergy  and  such  of 
the  other  magnates  as  were  prepared  to  co-operate.  It  was  not  a  revolutionary 
move,  but  it  is  an  event  fraught  with  great  interest.  It  is  not  the  foundation 
of  Parliament  or  the  origination  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  rather  a  meeting 
of  Simon's  supporters  to  give  authority  to  his  government,  and  it  happened  that 
those  supporters  were  largely  to  be  found  in  the  third  estate.  It  is  an  indication 
of  tendencies  already  faintly  apparent,  not  an  example  of  far-sighted  statesman- 
ship on  the  part  of  a  great  revolutionary  leader. 


Painted  by  William  Hole,  R. S.A.I  [In  the  Scottish  National  Gallery 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LARGS,  1263 
The  cruelty  with  which  the  Earl  of  Ross,  commissioned  by  Alexander  III,  annexed  the  outlying 
Norwegian  dependencies  provoked  the  intervention  of  Haco,  King  of  Norway.  In  1262,  after  ravaging 
the  islands  on  his  wav,  he  entered  the  Clyde,  but  he  allowed  Alexander  to  collect  his  forces  on  the 
pretence  of  negotiations.  The  struggle  was  decided  at  Largs,  where  the  Norwegians  were  defeated, 
and  only  with  great  difficulty  managed  to  re-embark.  Storms  completed  their  discomfiture,  and 
Haco  died  in  the  Orkneys,  a  broken,  humiliated  man 

In  the  parliament  of  1265  Montfort  reached  the  high-water  mark  of  his 
power.  Even  when  so  powerful  a  magnate  as  the  Earl  of  Derby  ventured  to 
embark  on  a  quarrel  with  him,  he  was  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  his  lands  for 
his  pains.  But  opposition  to  the  existing  regime  was  growing  rapidly.  There 
were  many  who  looked  askance  at  Simon's  masterfulness  and  at  that  insistence 
on  his  own  personal  advantage  which  marked  the  whole  of  his  career.  Many 
remembered  that  in  those  very  negotiations  which  had  won  him  so  much  repu- 
tation in  1 259  the  desired  peace  with  France  had  been  nearly  lost  by  his  insistence 
on  his  wife's  claims  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  very  shadowy  claims  on 
the  Angevin  inheritance.  More  were  openly  critical  of  his  present  aetion  in 
compelling  Edward  to  surrender  to  him  the  earldom  of  Chester  and  to  the 
rapacious  greed  of  his  sons,  who,  like  the  sons  of  Eli,  brought  discredit  on  their 
father  by  their  rapacity  and  turbulence.  The  turn  of  the  tide  was  marked  by 
the  growing  alienation  between  the  Earl  and  his  most  prominent  supporter,  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester.     This  young  nobleman  was  by  far  the  most  important  of 


[By  R.  Caton  Woodville 

THE  LAST  STAND  OF  DE  MONTFORT  AT  EVESHAM 
After  Lewes  Henry  III  was  a  virtual  prisoner,  though  he  was  treated  with  respect  and  the  government 
was  carried  on  in  his  name.  In  1265  de  Montfort  summoned  the  first  representative  Parliament,  to 
which  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  each  sent  two  members.  Dissension  soon  arose  between  de 
Montfort  and  the  powerful  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who,  on  taking  up  arms,  was  joined  by  Prince  Edward, 
who  had  escaped.     The  two  armies  met  at  Evesham,  where,  after  a  heroic  resistance,  de  Montfort 

was  defeated  and  killed 
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Simon's  individual  supporters  ;  but,  like  his  father  before  him,  he  tended  to 
break  away  from  the  alliance  so  soon  as  he  found  that  his  position  was  not  one 
of  predominance.  Gallant,  high-minded  and  full  of  vigour,  he  was  none  the  less 
devoid  of  all  real  statesmanship.  Like  most  of  the  magnates  of  this  period,  he 
took  himself  very  seriously,  and  beneath  a  mien  of  weighty  solemnity  concealed 
a  brain  of  very  ordinary  capacity.  Simon's  acquisition  of  the  earldom  of  Chester 
had  placed  him  in  a  powerful  position  on  the  Marches,  where  resistance  to  his 
rule  was  most  apparent,  and  therefore  it  became  the  more  noticeable  that 
Gloucester,  who  had  the  custody  of  the  Pembroke  lands  of  the  exiled  William  of 
Valence,  began  to  favour  resistance  to  the  regent's  wishes.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  1265  parliament  Simon  went  down  to  the  west  in  full  force,  but 
Gloucester  was  not  ready  for  open  rupture,  and  joined  him.  In  the  true  spirit 
of  modern  politics  "the  cracks  in  the  coalition  were  papered  over"  by  a  pro- 
clamation that  those  who  had  spread  the  report  of  dissensions  between  the  two 
earls  were  guilty  of  a  malicious  fabrication.  Within  the  month  the  lord  Edward 
had  escaped  from  his  captors  and  had  been  joined  by  Gloucester,  William  of 
Valence,  and  Earl  Warenne,  the  last  two  having  recently  landed  in  Pembroke- 
shire with  a  small  force.  It  was  in  vain  that  Montfort  bought  the  support  of 
Llywellyn  by  considerable  concessions.  The  marcher  movement  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  and  it  had  at  its  head,  in  the  person  of  Edward,  a  man  who  had 
learnt  by  adversity  to  control  his  emotions  and  one  day  was  to  prove  himself 


From  the  picture]  [By  J.  Severn 

ELEANOR  SUCKS  THE  POISON  FROM  HER  HUSBAND'S  ARM 
In  1271  Prince  Edward  landed  at  Acre  with  a  crusading  expedition,  gained  some  battles,  and  took 
Nazareth  by  storm.  He  soon  returned  to  Acre,  and  there  a  messenger  from  the  Emir  of  Jaffa  came 
to  him  with  a  letter,  and,  taking  the  Prince  unawares,  treacherously  stabbed  him  with  a  poison 
dagger.  Edward  immediately  slew  the  assassin,  and  it  is  said  that  his  life  was  saved  by  bis  wife 
Eleanour,  who  sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound 
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one  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  Europe. 
The  struggle  was 
soon  ended.  Much 
support  was  lost  to 
Simon  by  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Welsh 
and  by  the  defection 
of  Gloucester.  The 
ranks  of  his  enemies 
increased  while  his 
own  dwindled.  His 
son,  in  command  of 
one  division  of  his 
troops,  was  utterly 
defeated  at  Kenil- 
worth,  and  he  him- 
self was  surrounded 
and  slain  on  August 
4th  at  Evesham. 
The  revolutionary 
government  had 
fallen,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  the 
resistance  of  the 
conquered  party  was 
overcome.  The  com- 
prehensive act  of 
forfeiture  against  all 
the  supporters  of 
Simon  drove  them 
to  the  resistance  of 
despair.  The  young- 
er Simon  tried  to 
rally  his  supporters, 
and  the  Cinq  Ports 
held  out  for  some 
time.  Even  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  for  whom 
the  royalist  victory 
had  meant  release 
from  prison,  raised 
the  standard  of  re- 
volt in  1266.     Soon 

the  disinherited,  as  they  were  called,  had  to  make  their  last  stand  at  Kenilworth, 
where  the  castle  stood  a  long  siege.  The  statesmanship  of  Edward  now  asserted 
itself,  and  with  the  help  of  Gloucester  he  overrode  the  desires  of  Roger  Mortimer, 
who,  flushed  by  great  acquisitions  from  the  forfeited  lands,  desired  to  harrv  and 
slay  in  the  best  marcher  style.  The  Dictum  of  Kenilworth,  therefore,  was  drawn 
up,  which,  while  asserting  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  condemning  much  of  the 
work  of  Earl  Simon,  reconfirmed  the  Charters  and  modified  the  sentence  of  forfeiture 
passed  on  all  who  had  supported  the  revolutionary  government.  At  length  the 
garrison  of  Kenilworth  accepted  these  terms,  but  even  then  all  trouble  was  not 
over,  and  before  the  last  band  of  rebels  had  been  subdued,  in  1267,  it  looked  as 
though  history  was  about  to  repeat  itself  when  Gloucester  appeared  in  arms  in 
support  of  the  disinherited,   and  the  Londoners  acclaimed  him  as  Montfort's 


From  the  Fainting]  [By  R.  Caton  Woodville 

THE  CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  I,  1274 
Edward  was  in  Palestine  when  Henry  died,  but  shortly  before  this  he 
had  concluded  a  ten  years'  truce  with  the  Sultan,  and  it  was  in  Italy, 
on  his  way  home,  that  he  first  heard  of  his  father's  death.  He 
eventually  landed  in  England,  after  over  four  years'  absence,  on  August 
2nd,  1274,  and  on  August  19th  was  crowned  with  his  wife  in  West- 
minster Abbey 
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EDWARD  I,   1272-1307 

One  of  the  greatest  of  English  kings.    Famous  as 

soldier  and  statesman  :   proud  and  self-willed  but 

conscientious  and  just.     His  height  (6  ft.  2  in.) 

earned  him  the  name  of  "Longshanks" 


MARGARET  OF  FRANCE 

Sister  of  King  Philip  the  Fair,  married  Edward 

in   1290,  when  a  peace  was  concluded.     Prince 

Edward   was   at   the   same   time   contracted    to 

Philip's  daughter,  Isabella 


heir  and  successor.  Finally,  by  the  treaty  of  Shrewsbury,  peace  was  made  with 
Llywellyn,  who  alone  of  Simon's  friends  emerged  with  power  unimpaired  from 
the  revolutionary  period.  He  was  recognised  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  overlord 
of  all  the  Welsh  magnates,  save  some  in  the  south,  while  Edward,  as  Earl  of 
Chester,  ceded  the  Four  Cantreds  to  him  unconditionally.  It  was  a  great  Welsh 
triumph,  but  it  so  increased  the  Prince's  sense  of  importance  that  it  led  him 
later  to  embark  on  a  career  which  ended  in  disaster. 


(VI)  Social  Conditions 
Thus  revolution  had  been  overcome  by  a  calculated  appeal  to  the  moderate 
party  in  the  kingdom,  that  party  which  Edward  had  tried  to  lead  in  1259,  and 
which  at  last  he  had  succeeded  in  winning  to  his  side  in  1265.  It  was  this  moderate 
support,  coupled  with  the  political  wisdom  of  Edward,  which  prevented  the 
suppression  of  revolution  ending  in  reaction.  By  the  statute  of  Marlborough  of 
1267  the  reforms  of  the  Provisions  of  Westminster  as  distinct  from  the  revo- 
lutionary changes  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  were  re-enacted,  while  the  papal 
legate  was  induced  to  summon  a  council  in  London,  whereat  steps  were  taken 
towards  removing  some  of  the  worst  ecclesiastical  abuses.  By  a  sudden  tran- 
sition peace  descended  on  the  country,  and  this  continued  even  after  1270,  when 
Edward  went  off  on  a  crusade.  In  November  1272,  when  Henry  III  died,  his 
son,  though  absent  in  far-off  Palestine,  succeeded  automatically  to  the  throne, 
and  the  administration  continued  on  its  even  way  without  anything  but  a  formal 
change  of  royal  title.     This  profound  peace,  following  a  protracted  period  of 
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political  unrest,  is 
not  so  surprising 
when  we  look  be- 
neath the  surface  of 
public  life,  and  real- 
ise the  real  vitality 
and  vigour  of  the 
social  conditions  of 
the  times.  The  strife 
of  parties  was  but 
one  of  the  birth 
pangs  of  the  nation. 
From  the  days  when 
Henry  II  built  up  a 
strong  national  ex- 
ecutive the  realisa- 
tion of  England  as 
an  entity  by  its  in- 
habitants had  been 
growing  apace.  It 
mattered  not  what 
the  racial  origin  of 
these  inhabitants 
might  be,  English, 
Scandinavian,  Nor- 
man or  French,  for 
after  the  loss  of  the 
continental  posses- 
sions of  her  sove- 
reigns England  came 
more  and  more  to 
realise  her  nation- 
hood. Such  is  the 
interpretation  to  be 
put  on  the  growing 
hatred  of  the  immi- 
grant alien  ;  such 
is  the  explanation 
of  the  growing  use 
of  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  French 
tongue,  or  an  Anglo- 
Norman  variation  of 
it,    did   remain   the 

badge  of  gentility  ;  it  continued  to  be  the  language  used  in  the  law  courts,  but 
there  were  already  signs  of  the  growth  of  an  English  literature,  written  "for  lewd 
men",  it  is  true,  but  full  of  vigour  and  ready  to  make  the  traditions  and  legends 
of  ancient  days  part  of  the  great  inheritance  of  Englishmen.  It  is  symptomatic, 
too,  of  the  fact  that  the  "lewd  men"  were  coming  to  play  a  more  important  part 
than  hitherto  in  national  life.  In  the  towns  a  new  class  was  demanding  to  be 
heard.  At  Ipswich  the  town  officials  were  responsible  to  a  mass  meeting  of 
citizens  ;  Henry  III  was  distracted  in  his  last  moments  by  a  crowd  of  London 
citizens  shouting  "We  will  have  none  other  than  Hervey  as  Mayor",  the  candidate 
of  the  people  as  opposed  to  the  aristocratic  burghers  of  the  city.  It  is  of  no 
significance  that  these  new  claimants  to  public  or  civic  privileges  would  one 
day  become  as  exclusive  as  their  predecessors  ;    a  real  popular  movement  was 


WALES 
Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  reduce  Wales  to  submission,  but 
none  had  met  with  permanent  success.  Edward  I  undertook  a  thorough 
subjugation,  and  finally,  after  the  death  of  Prince  Llywellyn  at  Builth, 
in  1282,  and  of  his  brother  in  the  following  year,  the  resistance  of  the 
natives  was  crushed.  Edward  then  divided  the  country  into  shires  and 
hundreds,   introduced   English  laws,   and  issued   charters   to  encourage 
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being  felt  in  the  towns.  In  the  country  districts  a  similar  development,  though 
not  so  obvious  and  not  so  consciously  pursued,  was  to  be  seen.  The  small  free- 
holder was  beginning  to  realise  the  advantages  which  the  land  legislation  of 
Henry  II  had  put  within  his  grasp,  and  more  and  more  he  was  claiming  his  privi- 
lege to  defend  his  rights  in  the  royal  courts.  The  villein  was  still,  as  a  legal  writer 
of  the  time  described  him,  a  man  who  did  not  know  at  night  what  his  lord  might 
require  of  him  in  the  morning  ;  the  days  when  he  could  aspire  to  freedom  from 
predial  service  had  hardly  come,  but  even  here  there  were  signs  of  development, 
and  it  is  significant  that  in  the  reissue  of  the  Assize  of  Arms  in  1252  the  villein 
for  the  first  time  was  included  among  those  who  were  liable  to  muster  at  the  call 
of  the  sheriff.     It  was  a  recognition  of  citizenship. 

Thus  there  are  to  be  traced  not  only  a  growing  sense  of  nationality,  but  also 
an  ever-broadening  conception  of  what  constituted  the  nation  in  thirteenth- 
century  England.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  marked  spiritual  and  intellectual 
revival  which  characterised  the  period.  The  twelfth-century  monastic  revival 
and  the  so-called  twelfth-century  Renaissance  were  revived  in  still  more  intense 
form  in  the  following  century.  The  monastic  revival  gave  place  to  the  rise  of 
the  friars,  the  revival  of  learning  led  directly  to  the  growth  of  the  universities. 
It  was  during  the  third  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  newly  created 
orders  of  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars  began  to  come  to  England,  a  far 
different  invasion  from  that  of  the  Poitevins  or  the  Savoyards.  The  friars,  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  strove  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  all  and  sundry, 
and  the  Franciscans,  in  particular,  sought  their  earliest  homes  among  the  poor 
and  the  distressed.  Very  soon  their  influence  spread  all  over  the  country,  and 
as  they  developed,  the  orders  began  to  acquire  property  and  possessions  in  a 
way  that  had  not  been  contemplated  at  their  foundation.  Matthew  Paris 
declared  that,  even  within  his  own  experience,  the  religious  fervour  of  the  friars 
had  decayed  sadly-  None  the  less  their  contribution  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
nation  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  the  Franciscans  wielded  an  enormous 
influence,  not  only  as  confessors  and  ministers  to  souls  diseased,  but  also  as 
scholars  and  teachers  in  the  universities  which  were  developing  in  the  country. 
The  rise  of  the  English  universities  seems  to  have  originated  in  that  growing 
sense  of  nationality  which  was  so  characteristic  of  this  age.  Before  the  days  of 
Henry  II  English  students  were  content  to  study  at  the  university  of  Paris, 
where  they  formed  one  of  the  four  "nations"  in  which  it  was  organised.  Growing 
political  tension  between  the  two  countries  resulted  in  an  order  expelling  all 
English  students  from  Paris  in  1167,  and  before  the  end  of  the  reign  a  studium 
generate  had  been  established  at  Oxford.  Cambridge,  possibly  benefiting  by  a 
secession  from  Oxford,  had  a  studium  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  indeed  it  seemed 
as  though  many  others  would  be  established  up  and  down  the  country.  Event- 
ually, however,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  emerged  as  the  unrivalled  centres  of 
university  studies  in  England,  and  very  soon  foreign  scholars  began  to  visit 
their  lecture-rooms.  Prominent  among  the  teachers  were  the  Franciscans. 
One  of  their  earliest  convents  was  established  at  Oxford,  and  it  was  encouraged 
by  Grosseteste,  then  probably  chancellor  of  the  university.  From  it  came  the 
great  line  of  scholars  who  made  the  name  of  the  English  Franciscans  famous. 
Duns  Scotus  and  Roger  Bacon  were  among  its  earliest  products.  Within  these 
new  universities  there  started  a  life  of  intellectual  adventure.  They  became 
centres  of  political  thought,  of  legal  studies,  and  even  produced  those  ventures 
in  experimental  science  which  brought  Roger  Bacon  under  suspicion  of  heresy. 
Far  outside  the  universities  was  this  movement  felt,  and  England  was  developing 
her  rough  Norman  keeps  into  castles,  her  houses  into  homes,  her  churches  of 
stately  Norman  into  shrines  built  in  the  more  delicate  Early  English  style. 
Behind  political  strife  and  personal  ambition  we  can  see  great  developments  and 
a  great  promise  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XV 
ENGLAND,  WALES  AND  SCOTLAND 

PROFESSOR   K.  H.   VICKERS,  M.A. 

(I)   Edward  I  and  Parliament 

^",HE  man  of  thirty-three  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1272  as  Edward  I 
was  a  very  different  person  to  the  impetuous  cavalry  leader  who  had  chased 
the  Londoner's  from  the  field  of  Lewes.  Already  in  the  struggles  of  his  father's 
reign  we  have  seen  his  character  developing,  strengthening,  and  even  hardening. 
The  heir  to  the  throne,  who  had  been  accused  of  duplicity  and  double  dealing 
by  his  friar  opponent  in  the  Song  of  Lewes,  was  to  have  pactum  serva  inscribed 
on  his  tomb  bv  a  later  age  :  the  fiery  youth  was  to  become  the  hard-headed, 
somewhat  legally-minded  monarch,  whose  reign  is  marked"  by  a  thorough 
reorganisation  and  codification  of  the  law  and  by  a  policy  of  national  con- 
solidation, wherein  the  human  element  was  remarkably  lacking.  Edward  had 
learnt  statesmanship  in  a  hard  school.  He  had  experienced  civil  war  and  had 
drunk  the  humiliating  cup  of  defeat  while  escaping  the  intoxication  so  often  the 
result  of  ultimate  victory.  He  knew  what  hard  campaigning  in  Palestine  could 
do  for  men.  As  a  result  he  was  hard  but  not  bitter.  He  possessed  to  the  full 
the  fiery  temper  of  his  ancestors,  but  it  was  curbed  and  controlled,  save  for 
moments  of  passing  irritation.  This  self-restraint  tended  to  dehumanise  his 
character  to  some  extent,  but  it  enabled  him  to  shine  forth  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  English  kings  at  a  time  when  it  needed  some  breadth  of  vision  to  accommodate 
policy  to  the  changing  political  outlook.  With  his  accession  this  changing  outlook 
became  more  manifest.  Ever  since  the  Conquest  the  fundamental  problem  con- 
fronting English  monarchs  had  been  the  power  of  the  magnates.  The  attitude 
of  those  magnates  had  changed  insensibly  from  the  purely  individualistic  con- 
ception of  feudal  separatism,  which  had  triumphed  in  Henry  IPs  reign,  to  one 
of  combination  in  defence  of  feudal  rights  which  had  won  its  greatest  success  in 
Magna  Carta.  Now  another  change  was  rapidly  developing.  The  age  of  political 
feudalism  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  age  of  parliamentarianism.  The  magnate's 
importance  as  a  feudal  baron  was  on  the  decline.  His  military  service  was 
becoming  less  and  less  valuable  to  the  Crown.  More  and  more  had  foreign  mer- 
cenaries been  used  in  England,  and  in  Edward's  reign  there  were  to  grow  the 
beginnings  of  a  national  paid  army.  His  importance  as  a  judicial  official,  whether 
in  the  Great  Council  or  elsewhere,  was  being  superseded  by  that  of  the  trained 
lawyers,  for  only  they  could  cope  with  the  ever-increasing  intricacies  of  the  law 
and  find  their  way  through  the  maze  of  writs  and  statutes,  which  largely  were 
not  merely  codifying  but  superseding  the  old  customary  law  of  the  land.  Even 
in  the  local  courts  the  baron  was  finding  his  power  on  the  wane,  and  the  outside 
pressure  of  the  assizes  held  in  the  various  counties,  together  with  the  direct 
attack  on  them  made  by  Edward  himself,  was  limiting  and  circumscribing  the 
old  "liberties".  This  decline  in  rights  did  not  diminish  the  real  power  of  the 
magnates,  it  merely  diverted  their  interests.  Ever  more  and  more  their  energies 
were  deflected  from  the  assertion  of  feudal  rights,  and  concentrated  on  the 
domination  of  the  new  national  institution  growing  steadily  throughout  the 
fourteenth  century— parliament.  The  very  development  of  parliament  was  a 
negation  of  the  feudal  organisation  of  society,  for  its  composition  was  based  not 
on  tenure  but  on  representation,  and  representation,  too,  of  the  non-feudal  as 
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well  as  the  feudal  classes.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  motives  which  led  Edward  I 
to  continue  the  experiments  in  the  formation  of  a  national  assembly  on  non- 
feudal  lines,  which  had  received  such  an  impulse  in  Simon  de  Montfort's  day. 
It  may  have  been  the  realisation  that  the  requirements  of  government  demanded 
an  ever-increasing  revenue  that  induced  him  to  call  together  those  whose  consent 
to  the  development 
of  forms  of  taxation 
and  the  broadening 
of  its  basis  was 
desirable.  It  may 
have  been  an  under- 
standing of  that 
growing  national 
sense,  so  evident  in 
the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  desir- 
ability of  allying  it 
to  the  Crown,  or 
merely  a  continu- 
ance of  the  old 
policy,  established 
by  the  Norman 
kings  and  forgotten 
by  the  later  Ange- 
vins,  whereby  the 
rank-and-file  of  the 
nation  were  relied 
on  to  curb  the  power 
of  the  magnates. 
Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  parliamentary 
system  grew  apace 
in  his  reign.  To  the 
very  first  parliament 
in  1275,  called  soon 
after  his  return  from 
his  travels,  he  sum- 
moned four  knights 
from  each  county 
and  six  or  four  bur- 
gesses from  each 
borough  to  treat 
with  the  magnates 
on  the  business  of 
the  kingdom.  In 
1282  another  ex- 
periment was  tried, 
and  two  assemblies, 
constituted  on  much 
the  same  lines,  were 
summoned,  the  one 
representing  the  five 
northern  counties  to 
York,  the  other  re- 
presenting thesouth- 
ern    counties    to 


EDWARD  I  PRESENTS  THE  FIRST  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
Edward  effected  the  reduction  of  Wales  between  1277  and  1283  ;  he 
then  remained  in  the  country  for  a  year  instituting  reforms  and  restoring 
tranquillity.  In  April  1284,  Queen  Eleanor  bore  him  a  son  at  Carnarvon, 
and  Edward  presented  him  to  the  Welsh  as  their  own  prince,  who  could 
speak  no  English.    Edward  of  Carnarvon  was  formally  created  Prince  of 

Wales  in  1301 
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Northampton,  and  in  the  following  year  two  knights  from  each  shire  and  two 
burgesses  from  twenty-one  towns  were  summoned  to  Shrewsbury.  Here  knights 
and  burgesses  seem  to  have  been  consulted  on  different  matters,  and  to  have  satin 
different  places  after  the  latter  had  retired  to  Acton  Burnell.  In  1290  a  greit 
council,  constituted  on  the  old  plan,  having  granted  an  aid  and  agreed  to  a  statute, 
was  reinforced  later  by  representatives  of  the  shires.  In  1294  clergy  and  barons 
met  in  separate  assemblies  to  grant  money  to  the  King.  All  this  may  have 
been  conscious  experiment,  more  likely  it  was  dictated  by  the  desire  to  gain 


From  the  Picture  \  [By  J.  Martin 

THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ELEANOR,   1290 
Eleanor  died  at  Hareby,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1290,  to  the  deep  grief  of  her  husband,  who  wrote  to  his 
friend,  the  Abbot  of  Cluny,  asking  prayers  for  her  sou',  and  saying  :    "We  loved  her  tenderly  in  her 
lifetime,  and  we  do  not  cease  to  love  her  in  death."  Eleanor  had  four  sons  and  several  daughters, 
but  three  of  her  sons  died  young,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  then  only  six 

years  old,  was  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 


the  consent  and  support  to  royal  policy,  now  of  one  section  of  the  community, 
now  of  another.  It  was  probably  the  convenience  of  dealing  with  one  and 
not  many  assemblies  that  induced  the  summons  in  1295  OI  what  has  come  to 
be  called  the  "Model  Parliament".  To  this  were  summoned  the  two  archbishops, 
twenty  bishops,  the  heads  of  three  religious  orders,  sixty-seven  abbots  and  priors, 
seven  earls  and  forty-one  barons  by  special  writs  addressed  to  them  personally. 
To  those  writs  addressed  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  was  added  the  "prae- 
munientes"  clause,  bidding  them  direct  the  clergy  of  their  respective  dioceses  to 
send  representatives.  In  addition  to  the  above  two  knights  from  each  of  thirty- 
seven  shires  and  two  burgesses  from  each  of  no  cities  and  boroughs  were  sum- 
moned by  writs  addressed  to  the  sheriffs.  All  these  met  in  one  assembly,  and 
though  the  plan  was  not  invariably  followed  after  this  date,  it  became  the  form 
of  the  mediaeval  English  parliament.  The  great  significance  of  this  form  is  that 
the  various  elements  were  treated  as  one  body,  and  the  earlier  plans,  either  of 
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CAERPHILLY  CASTLE  HARLECH  CASTLE 

EDWARDIAN  CASTLES  OF  WALES 

These  represent  some  of  the  most  famous  of  Edward   I's  castles.     Carnarvon  Castle  is  reputed  to 

have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Edward  II),  but  was  only  just  begun 

in  1284,  the  year  of  his  birth.     Conway  dates  from  the  same  year.     Harlech,  built  by  Edward  I, 

retains  portions  of  an  older  fortress.     Caerphilly  Castle,  begun  by  Gilbert  de  Clare  at  the  end  of 

Henry  Ill's  reign,  and  strengthened  bv  Edward  I,  was  added  to  under  Edward  II  bv  Hugh  le  Des- 

penser,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  we  have  of  a  concentric  castle 
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From  the  Painting] 

THE  PASSING 

After  Eleanor's  death  at  Hareby  her  body  was  brought  in  solemn  procession  from  Lincolnshire  to  London,  :| 
The  finest  of  these  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Waltham,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  the  final  one  was  raised  in  the  villi 
Westminster,  where  a  fine  tomb  was  erected  to  her  honour.  Eleanor  of  Castile  had  been  married  to  Edwl 
the  county  of  Ponthieu,  on  the  lower  Somme,  by  which  the  English  king's  position  in  France  was  strengthen I 

was  the  grandfather  of  Joan  of  Kent,  \j 

separate  meetings  of  the  various  elements  or  of  division  into  regional  assemblies — 
both  causes  of  weakness  in  the  French  estates-general — were  discarded. 
True,  the  lower  clergy  held  aloof  from  the  scheme,  and  preferred  to  meet 
in  the  convocations  of  the  two  provinces  which  they  had  been  developing 
of  late.  Here  they  continued  to  vote  their  own  taxation,  and  seldom  took 
advantage  of  their  right  of  representation  in  parliament,  an  omission  which 
naturally  weakened  their  power  in  national  politics.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  here  was  established  at  one  stroke  the  parliament  which  developed 
ultimately  into  the  national  legislature,  with  control  over  the  executive.  It 
is  true  to  say  that  both  in  origin  and  in  its  early  carreer  it  was  primarily  a 
judicial  body.  This  statement  might  seem  open  to  doubt  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  writs  of  summons  in  the  early  days  of  the  experimental  period  the 
commons  were  said  to  be  summoned  "to  consult  and  consent",  or  to  "hear  and 
do  whatever  we  then  enjoin  upon  them"  ;  but  the  work  of  Parliament  was  mainly 
to  hear  and  sort  out  petitions  to  the  Crown  for  the  redress  of  grievances  by  royal 
act,  which,  in  that  these  grievances  were  more  of  a  personal  and  particular  than 
of  a  general  type,  were  more  of  the  nature  of  judicial  than  of  legislative  pro- 
nouncements. Indeed,  properly  regarded  in  its  historical  setting,  legislation 
is  but  the  adaptation  to  a  general  rule  of  that  which  has  been  found  just  in  a 
particular  case.  Further,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  idea  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commons  were  summoned  to  take  part  in  a  free  discussion  in 
Parliament,  or  that  they  were  intended  to  have  any  real  influence  on  the  decisions 
there  taken.    They  were  there  rather,  in  the  words  of  the  writ  already  quoted, 
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Salisbury 


'EEN  ELEANOR 

►every  place  where  it  halted  for  the  night  Edward  afterwards  erected  one  of  the  famous  "Eleanor  Crosses". 
I  Charing,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  present  thoroughfare.  The  Queen  was  buried  with  much  ceremony  at 
[1254,  long  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  upon  her  mother's  death,  some  years  later,  she  inherited 
l  1299  Edward  took  a  second  wife,  Margaret  of  France,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.    The  younger  of  these 

irried  the  Black  Prince,  father  of  Richard  II 

to  hear  and  do  what  was  enjoined  upon  them,  and  to  bring  the  influence  of  the 
central  government  to  bear  on  the  outlying  parts  of  the  realm  which  they  repre- 
sented. It  was  a  combination  of  accidental  circumstances  that  converted  Parlia- 
ment into  an  engine  whereby  the  government  could  be  influenced  by  public 
opinion. 

One  of  these  accidents  was  the  development  of  one  rather  than  of  several 
assemblies.  In  early  days  the  representative  element,  being  summoned  to 
hear,  doubtless  merely  attended  as  assessors  to  what  was  still  in  essence  the 
Great  Council,  though  the  magnates  now  appeared  by  right  of  summons  and 
not  by  right  of  tenure.  It  might,  and  probably  very  soon  did,  retire  for  separate 
consultation,  but  it  had  no  right  of  separate  decision.  It  is  significant  that  long 
after  this  the  procedure  of  the  commons  was  by  means  of  petition  to  the  Crown, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  accepted,  and  thereby  become  a  legislative  act. 
By  degrees  this  habit  of  separate  consultation  developed  during  the  fourteenth 
century  into  a  division  of  Parliament  into  two  houses,  and  it  was  an  important 
fact  that  the  knights  of  the  shires  and  the  burgesses  became  grouped  into  one 
house.  The  former  were  by  birth  and  tradition  perhaps  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  magnates  than  to  the  burgesses,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  leaders 
of  the  more  important  towns  were  recruited  from  the  same  class.  The  final 
reason  for  their  combination  in  one  house  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  another  of 
these  accidents  already  alluded  to,  whereby  the  writs  ordering  the  sending  of 
representatives  were  all  sent  to  the  sheriff,  and  that  the  towns  were  not  treated 
as  separate  entities  in  the  way  they  had  sometimes  been  treated  during  the 
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JOHN   BALLIOL,   1292-96 

the  successful  claimant   to  the   Scottish   throne 

after  the   Maid   of  Norway's   death.      Resisted 

Edward   I,   and  was  deposed  by  him  in   1296. 

Died  in  France,  1314 


experimental  period.  Combination 
rather  than  separatism  was  the  key- 
note of  Parliament  ;  the  various  ele- 
ments never  became  separate  and  in- 
dependent estates,  and  thus  was  estab- 
lished that  institution  which  became 
the  pivot  of  all  subsequent  political 
history  in  England. 

(II)  Wales 
Edward  I  was  an  intensely  national 
king  and  to  support  his  aims  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  aims  he  built 
up  a  national  assembly.  He  desired 
consolidation,  and  to  achieve  this  he 
desired  to  become  ruler  of  the  whole  of 
what  we  now  know  as  Great  Britain. 
His  past  experience  taught  him  the 
danger  to  strong  government  which  lay 
in  the  independent  and  aggressive  spirit 
of  Wales,  and  he  had  not  to  go  far  back 
in  history  to  realise  from  the  experience 


of  his  predecessors  the  similar  danger  which 
lay  in  the  traditional  policy  of  aggression 
on  their  southern    border    which    was  part 
of   the    inheritance  of  Scottish    kings.    His 
two    main     objects,    apart    from    the    con- 
solidation    of      the     administration,     were 
the  subjugation  of  Wales 
and   Scotland.    Yet,  true 
to    his    character,  he  ap- 
proached     the     problem      in 
both  cases  in  legal  guise,  and 
in   both   cases   circumstances 
gave  him  his  opportunitv.    In 
Wales,   Llywellyn,  pufied   up 
by    past    successes,    thought 
that  he  was  strong  enough  to 
defy   the   English   king.      He 
raised  all  kinds  of  objections 
to  the  summons  to  do  homage 
to  his  new  overlord,  and  com- 
plained that  his  brother  David 
and  the  lord  of  Powys,  who 
had     rebelled     against     him, 
were     given     an     asylum     in 
England.   Evidently  he  hoped 
to    repeat    past    tactics    and 
combine  with  a  discontented 
English    party,    but    such    a 
party  did  not  then  exist,  and 


THE  CORONATION  CHAIR,  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 
This  chair,  made  for  Edward  I,  covers  the  "Lia  Fail"  or 
"Stone  of  Destiny",  upon  which  Scottish  kings  were  crowned. 
The  stone  is  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  tradition  asserts 
that  Jacob  rested  his  head  upon  it  when  he  saw  his  vision. 
Edward  brought  it  from  Scone  in  1296 


From  the  t":iinnng\  [By  Charles  D.  Ward 

EDWARD  I  ADDRESSING  HIS  SUBJECTS  IN  NEW  PALACE  YARD,   1297 

In  1297  the  barons  deserted  Edward  because  of  his  unconstitutional  act  in  ordering  a  general  military 

levy  for  his  French  expedition.     Edward  then  appealed  to  the  people  in  an  impassioned  speech. 
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[MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
PARLIAMENT  UNDER  EDWARD  I 
This  is  probably  the  earliest  authentic  view  of  Parliament  in  existence.  Edward  I's  most  important 
work  lay  in  his  legislation  and  administration,  and  under  his  guidance  the  constitution  took  the  form 
which  it  has  retained  ever  since.  Montfort,  in  1265,  first  called  together  a  representative  Parliament 
to  discuss  questions  of  government,  but  Edward's  Model  Parliament  of  1295,  representing  barons, 
clergy,  and  commons,  was  fuller  and  more  popular  than  anv  previous  one,  and  upon  this  all  our  later 

Parliaments  have  been  based 

it  was  with  the  unanimous  support  of  the  nation  and  the  blessing  of  the  Church 
that  Edward  prepared  for  war  in  1277.  He  divided  his  forces  into  three  armies. 
One  was  sent  to  invade  southern  Wales,  where  support  rather  than  opposition 
might  be  expected,  and  work  up  the  western  coast,  another  was  to  hold  the 
marchers,  and  press  into  central  Wales,  while  Edward  himself  led  the  largest 
force  from  Chester  along  the  northern  coast.  It  was  a  skilfully  planned  cam- 
paign, for  a  fleet  from  the  Cinq  Ports  co-operated  with  the  land  forces,  which 
explains  the  coastal  routes  taken  by  the  latter.    The  capture  of  Anglesey  by  this 
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fleet  cut  off  Llywellyn  from  his  supplies,  since  the  island  was  the  granary  of 
Wales.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  entirely  surrounded 
in  the  fastnesses  of  Snowdon,  into  which  he  had  retired,  and  the  price  of  peace 
was  complete  surrender  ;  Llywellyn  had  to  renounce  all  claims  to  southern  Wales 
and  to  the  Four  Cantreds  ceded  to  him  in  the  previous  reign.  He  was  granted 
for  life  the  title  of  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  with  the  homage 
of  the  five  barons  of  Snow- 
donia,  but  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  Edward  as  his 
overlord  and  to  agree  to  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity  and 
a  rent  for  the  island  of 
Anglesey,  both  of  which  were, 
however,  remitted.  It  is 
evident  that  the  entire  in- 
corporation of  Wales  in  the 
English  kingdom  was  con- 
templated in  these  terms,  and 
that  Llywellyn  was  only  given 
a  title  for  life  as  a  mark  of 
consideration  for  a  fallen  foe. 
This  end  was  achieved  in 
shorter  time  than  was  ex- 
pected, thanks  to  the  turn  of 
events.  Wales  was  not  happy 
under  the  divided  rule.  The 
administrators  of  the  districts 
now  definitely  under  English 
government  showed  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  anything 
but  the  letter  of  the  law. 
They  had  what  has  come  in 
later  times  to  be  known  as 
the  bureaucratic  mind.  Welsh 
law  to  them  was  no  law  but 
immoral  custom,  and  an 
authoritative  pronouncement 
was  made  that  only  such 
Welsh  laws  as  had  been 
accepted  by  previous  English 
governments  would  be  recog- 
nised in  the  future.  The 
English  officials  showed  little 
understanding  of  the  Welsh 
character,  and  tried  to  make 
the  men  whom  they  ruled 
conform  to  English  ways  of 
thought.  The  shire  system 
was  introduced,  and  much 
distrust  was  shown  for  the 
shire  court  and  the  justice 
there  administered.  Some 
sort  of  revolt  was  inevitable. 
The  outbreak  came  in  1282 
from  an  unexpected  quarter. 


From  the  Painting  by  William  Hole,  R.S.4.] 

[In  the  Scottish  National  Gallery 
THE  BATTLE  OF  STIRLING  BRIDGE,  1297 
After  Edward's  triumphant  Scottish  campaign  in  1206, 
Wallace  collected  a  powerful  force,  and  in  1297  defeated 
de  Warenne's  army  near  Stirling.  The  Scots  rushed  down 
from  the  hills  upon  their  foes  as  they  crossed  the  narrow 
bridge,  and  completely  routed  them 
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David  ap  Griffith  had  been  very  generously  treated  by  Edward,  who  had  used 
him  as  a  counterpoise  against  his  brother,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  either  with 
his  emoluments  or  with  the  dignity  accorded  to  him.  He  rushed  to  arms  to 
avenge  an  insult  to  his  offended  dignity,  and  soon  all  north  Wales  was  ablaze 
and  the  revolt  was  spreading  even  to  districts  which  had  fought  on  the  English 
side  in  the  last  campaign.  As  before,  the  main  movement  was  in  the  north,  but 
now  the  south  was  far  more  ready  to  rise  against  the  English,  and  those  portions 
of  the  army  despatched  to  invade  the  southern  and  central  districts  found  their 
task  far  more  difficult  than  in  1 277.    Edward  again  led  the  northern  forces,  which 

advanced  along  the  coast,  but  it  needed  hard  fighting 
to  drive  the  Welsh  back  into  the  Snowdonia  mountains. 
In  one  direction  the  English  were  less  fortunate  than 
in  the  last  campaign,  for  a  Gascon  force,  which  had 
occupied  Anglesey,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in 
attempting  a  reconnoitring  expedition  on  the  main- 
land. This  success  encouraged  Llywellyn  to  refuse  a 
quite  generous  offer  of  peace,  conveyed  to  him  by 
Archbishop  Peckham.  His  position,  however,  was 
desperate,  and  in  December  he  slipped  down  to  hearten 
the  resistance  of  his  supporters  in  the  south.  On  the 
banks  of  the  River  Yvron,  a  tributary  of  the  Wye,  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  who  had  moved  round 
behind  the  Welsh  position,  and  he  fell  in  the  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  which  followed.  David,  having  assumed 
his  brother's  title,  held  out  for  some  six  months  longer, 
but  soon  the  steady  pressure  of  the  encircling  English 
drove  him  to  submission.  At  length,  deserted  by  all 
his  followers,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  by 
whom  he  was  forthwith  executed  as  a  traitor,  which 
technically  he  undoubtedly  was.  Wales  was  con- 
quered. True,  there  were  two  sporadic  risings  later  in 
the  reign,  in  1287  and  1294,  but  neither  assumed  serious 
proportions,  though  the  latter  looked  very  threatening 
for  a  short  time.  By  steady  degrees  the  country  was 
incorporated  in  the  administrative  system  of  England. 


Photo  by]  [Valentine,  Dundee 
SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE 
First  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
outlaws.  Fought  desperately 
for  his  country's  freedom 
from  12Q7-130S.  This  statue 
forms  part  of  the  monument 
at  Stirling 


Photo  by]  [Valentine  and  Sons,  Dundee 

STIRLING  CASTLE 
The  castle  on  the  eminence  is  of  unknown  age,  but,  as  key  to  the 
Highlands,  Stirling  has  been  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
independent  Scotland.  The  castle  was  taken  and  retaken  during  the 
struggle  between  Edward  I  and  Wallace,  finally  surrendering  to 
Edward  in  130^ 


[By  F.  Gillett,  R.I. 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  STIRLING,  JULY  1304 
In  February  1304,  after  many  successes,  Edward  received  the  submission  of  the  Scottish  Regent, 
John  Comyn,  and  of  other  leaders,  and  Stirling  was  besieged  on  April  22nd.  Manv  warlike  engines 
were  employed,  but  Sir  William  Oliphant  and  his  gallant  little  force  resisted  all  attacks  until  at  last 
famine  forced  them  to  surrender.  The  governor  and  officers  appeared  before  Edward  in  penitent 
guise,  their  lives  were  spared,  and  the  second  conquest  of  Scotland  was  completed 
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The  country  was  divided  into  shires  save  that  the  marcher  lords  were  left  in 
possession  of  their  liberties  ;  English  law  was  introduced  throughout  the 
country,  though  Welsh  law  was  allowed  to  survive  where  it  did  not  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  English  principles.  Even  the  law  of  succession  was 
anglicised,  and  Archbishop  Peckham  took  up  with  zeal  the  attempt  to  reform 
the  irregularities  which  had  crept  into  the  Welsh  Church,  and  to  make  it  an 
integral  part  of  his  extensive  province.  The  days  of  Welsh  independence  were 
over,  but  it  was  long  before  the  country  became  a  law-abiding  entity  within 
the  English  king's  dominions.  It  still  had  to  be  at  once  dominated  and  civilised 
by  newly  built  fortresses,  such  as  Aberconway  or  Beaumaris,  where  Englishmen 
were  encouraged  to  settle  as  a  means  of  anglicising  the  natives.  It  was  not  till 
/the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  save  for  two  solitary  exceptions  in  1322  and  1327,  that 
|Wales  was  permanently  incorporated  in  the  English  parliamentary  system. 


From  the  Painting]  [By  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A 

THE  TRIAL  OF  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  AUGUST  1305 
From  Dumbarton  Wallace  was  conveyed  to  London  and  lodged  with  a  citizen  in  Fenchurch  Street. 
On  the  following  day  he  was  brought  to  trial  at  Westminster,  crowned  with  oak  as  the  king  of  outlaws, 
and  being  impeached  as  a  traitor  he  cried  :  "Traitor  I  could  never  be,  for  I  was  not  a  subject  of  King 
Edward."  Nevertheless  he  was  condemned  on  this  charge,  was  hanged  on  August  23rd  at  Smithfield, 
and  his  bead  was  exposed  upon  London  Bridge 
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(III)  Scotland 
The  task  of  bringing  Scotland  within  his  sphere  of  influence  Edward  found 
far  more  difficult  than  his  conquest  of  Wales.  Since  the  days  of  William  the 
Lion  the  powers  of  the  Scottish  kings  had  been  stretched  out  to  the  farthest 
limits.  His  son  Alexander  II  had  ruled  with  a  strong  hand,  and  though  Alex- 
ander III  had  succeeded  as  a  minor,  after  reaching  manhood  he  had  done  much 
towards  strengthening  the  position  of  the  Crown,  and  had  finally  driven  the 
Northmen  from  the  western  islands,  though  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  still 
part  of  the  King  of  Norway's  dominions.  A  fairly  successful  attempt  to  delineate 
the  boundary  between  Scotland  and  her  southern  neighbour  in  1237  had  removed 


some  of  the 
warfare,  but 
there  existed  in 
bulent  nobility, 
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ofAlexanderlll. 
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Edward  I  his 
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and  sex  of  the 
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The  times  were 
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saw  that  by 
eldest  son  to  the 
Norway,  as  Mar- 
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controlling  the 
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tish  adherents  of  the  Maid's  claim  agreed  to  this,  though  they  exacted  a  definite 
undertaking  that  the  independence  of  Scotland  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  any 
such  agreement.  The  whole  scheme  collapsed  on  the  death  of  .Margaret  on  her 
way  from  Norway,  but  the  Scottish  nobles  were  too  disunited  to  take  a  definite 
line  of  action  in  the  situation  thus  created  without  recourse  to  the  arbitrament 
of  Edward  I.  These  nobles  were,  many  of  them,  as  much  Englishmen  as  Scots  ; 
the  two  chief  claimants  to  the  throne,  for  instance,  both  held  extensive  estates  in 
England  and  owed  fealty  to  the  English  King.  There  are  signs  that  the  com- 
monalty of  Scotland  did  protest  at  the  suggestion  of  foreign  interference  in 
settling  the  succession,  but  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  on  behalf  of  Balliol,  at 
once  invoked  Edward's  assistance,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  Bruce  wrote 


KING  ROBERT  BRUCE,   1306-29 

Took  up  arms  in   1306,  was  recognised  as  king  by  the 

clergy  in  1309  ;    his  victorious  career,  terminating  in  the 

separation  of   the  two  kingdoms  in  1323,  began  in  the 

following  year 
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from  a  junior 
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marrying  his 
little'  Maid  of 
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to  him  too  by  way  of  counter- 
blast. Again  circumstances 
had  played  into  Edward's 
hands,  and  again  he  used  his 
advantage  cleverly.  Having 
summoned  the  claimants  to 
appear  before  him,  he  de- 
manded that  they  should 
recognise  his  overlordship  be- 
fore he  undertook  to  decide 
between  them.  It  was  a  skil- 
ful move,  as  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  the  demand  to 
be  refused.  Whatever  the  real 
legal  position,  whatever  the 
real  significance  of  Richard  I's 
renunciation  of  the  rights 
acquired  by  the  treaty  of 
Falaise,  the  Scottish  leaders 
were  in  no  position  to  protest. 
On  the  one  hand  was  the 
monarchy  threatened  by  a 
host  of  competitors  for  the 
crown,  of  whom  at  least 
twelve  put  in  formal  claims  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
the  knowledge  that  without 
some  external  judgment  Bal- 
liol  and  Bruce  would  certainly 
appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of 
arms.  The  English  suzerainty 
was  acknowledged,  Scotland 
in  due  legal  form  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  overlord,  thus 
recognised,  and  a  court  of 
award  was  set  up.  After  close 
argument  the  throne  was 
awarded  to  Balliol,  who  re- 
ceived seisin  of  his  kingdom 
and  swore  homage  to  the 
English  king.  We  have  here 
an  excellent  example  of  Ed- 
ward's methods.  While  he 
took  great  care  that  the  judg- 
ment on  the  claims  should  be 
given  on  the  best  legal 
grounds,  he  was  determined  to  reap  the  advantage  that  the  situation  offered 
to  him.  Doubtless  he  foresaw  clearly  how  subsequent  events  would  turn  out, 
and  realised  how  inevitably  he  would  be  able  to  turn  overlordship  into  a  legal 
claim  to  the  throne  itself.  The  opportunity  came  in  1295.  Almost  from  the 
first,  discontented  litigants  in  Scotland  saw  an  opportunity  of  reversing  un- 
favourable decisions  in  their  own  courts  by  appealing  to  their  king's  overlord. 
Soon  such  appeals  became  frequent,  for  the  Scots  had  not  yet  developed  that 
national  feeling  which  would  have  made  such  a  course  impossible.  Edward 
accepted  the  appeals  as  founded  on  sound  feudal  law,  though  there  is  no  doubt 


[From  an  old  Engraving 

LADY  MARY  BRUCE  IN  A  CAGE 
In  1306  Bruce's  Queen  and  his  daughter,  Marjory,  were 
treacherously  delivered  up  to  Edward  by  the  Earl  of  Ross 
and  were  imprisoned  in  England.  The  Countess  of  Buchan, 
who  had  placed  the  Scottish  King  upon  the  coronation  chair, 
was  immured  in  a  cage  at  Berwick  Castle,  and  Bruce's  sister, 
Mary,  was  confined  in  a  similar  one 
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Pni'itei  specially  for  this  work'] 

PIERS  GAVESTOX  LEAVES  DEDINGTON  ON  A  MULE 
Disgusted  by  Gaveston's  profligacy  and  extravagance.  Parliament  banished  him  more  than  once,  but 
Edward  always  recalled  his  favourite  afterwards.  In  13 12  the  barons  resorted  to  force.  Gaveston  fled 
north,  but  surrendered  at  Scarborough  under  a  pledge  of  personal  safety.  He  was  conducted  to  Deding- 
ton,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  early  next  morning  was  handed  over  to  "the  black  dog  of  the  wood" — the  Earl 
nf  Warwick.     On  a  mule  he  was  conveyed  to  Warwick  Castle,  and  there  sentenced  to  death  by  the  barons 
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that  when  the  Scottish  lords  acknowledged  his  overlordship  they  never  con- 
templated such  a  consequence.  Balliol  tried  to  settle  the  matter  by  diplomatic 
means,  but  Edward  pursued  his  advantage,  despite  the  fact  that  the  King  of 
France  was  placing  him  in  a  very  similar  position  to  that  into  which  he  had 
manoeuvred  his  Scottish  vassal.  At  last,  in  October,  1295,  Balliol  was  driven 
by  his  advisers  to  renounce  his  homage  and  to  enter  into  an  offensive  alliance 
with  France  against  England.  Even  then  there  was  no  real  national  feeling  in 
Scotland.  Opposition  to  England  was  confined  largely  to  the  Scottish  lords,  who 
disliked  all  interference  from  any  power  stronger  than  themselves,  but  the  lords 


Photo  by]  ^Frith'  Reigatt' 

BANQUETING  HALL,  CAERPHILLY 
This  fine  hall  measures  73  ft.   x   35  ft.,  and  is  about  30  ft.  high.     It  is  thought  to  have  been  erected, 
among  other  additions  to  the  castle,  by  Hugh  le  Despenser  (1318-26).     Edward  II  visited  this  castle 

in  1326,  shortly  before  his  capture 

themselves  were  divided,  and  when  an  English  army  crossed  the  border  in 
March,  1296,  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Angus,  the  two  Bruces,  father  and  son,  and 
many  of  their  friends  and  adherents  joined  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Berwick 
fell  after  showing  little  resistance,  that  the  Scottish  were  routed  at  Dunbar, 
and  that  little  opposition  was  encountered  by  the  English,  save  at  Edinburgh. 
At  Stirling  no  one  but  the  porter  was  found,  and  Edward  made  a  triumphal 
tour  of  the  eastern  highlands,  in  the  course  of  which  he  received  the  submission 
of  Balliol.  It  seemed  as  though  Scotland  were  conquered  and  the  kingdom 
incorporated  for  good  in  the  English  Crown,  for  Edward  received  the  submission 
of  the  Scots  as  King  of  England.  The  fief  of  a  rebel  vassal  had  been  forfeited. 
What  seemed  to  be  the  end  was  only  the  beginning.  The'  blatant  triumph 
of  English  power,  combined  with  the  tactless  administration  of  the  English 
officials,  such  as  Cressingham  the  treasurer  and  Ormesby  the  justiciar,  stirred 
the  national  feelings  of  the  Scots.  Thev  writhed  under  the  severe  administration 
of  the  law,  they  objected  strongly  to  the  attempt  to  extend  English  taxation  to 
their  country,  thev  were  furious  at  a  rumour  that  they  were  to  be  impressed  as 
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English  soldiers  to  fight  English  battles.  The  rank-and-file  of  the  nation  was 
roused  to  action,  and  found  a  champion  in  William  Wallace,  a  true  leader  of  the 
people,  who  developed  a  private  quarrel  into  a  real  national  movement.  Himself 
not  one  of  the  ruling  class  in  Scotland,  he  none  the  less  was  of  sufficient  birth 
to  attract  a  small  number  of  the  magnates  to  his  standard,  though  these  at  once 
abandoned  the  popular  cause  on  the  threat  of  English  invasion.  But  there  was 
real  vitality  in  the  rebellion.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  guardian  of  the  country, 
set  himself  to  punish  Wallace  and  his  followers, who,  despite  desertions  from  their 
cause,  defied  authoritv  in  Selkirk  Forest,  while  his  master  set  off  on  a  campaign 
in  Flanders,  quite 
unable  to  under- 
stand the  mag- 
nitude  of  the 
problem  which 
lav  before  him. 
Tt  needed  the 
complete  vic- 
tory of  Wallace 
at  the  battle  of 
Stirling  Bridge 
in  September, 
1297,  to  make 
him  understand 
that  an  easy  con- 
quest does  not 
always  promise  a 
ready  acquies- 
cence on  the  part 
of  the  conquered. 
He  had  defeated 
the  nobles  ;  Wal- 
lace was  rousing 
the  nation 
against  him.  To 
meet  this  danger 
a  large  army  was 
dispatched 
northwards  by 
the  English  gov- 
ernment, and 
Edward  followed 
so  soon  as  he  had 
returned  from 
Flanders.  He 
advanced  into 
Scotland  with 
Wallace  pru- 
dently retiring 
before  him  and 
laying  the 
country  waste. 
Commissariat 
difficulties  made 
the  situationvery 
awkward  for  the 
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THE  CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  II,  1308 
Edward  II  was  proclaimed  king  at  Carlisle  in  July  1307,  and  soon  afterwards 
abandoned  the  conquest  of  Scotland  and  returned  to  London.  His  coronation 
ceremony  in  February,  1308,  gave  offence  to  many  of  the  nobles.  All  their 
claims  to  precedence  were  disregarded,  and  the  highest  office — to  carry  the 
crown  before  the  King  in  procession — was  given  to  Piers  Gaveston 
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Ham  n  [In  the  Scottish  National  Gallery 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BANNOCKBURN 
After  the  death  of  Edward  I,  Robert  Bruce,  aided  bv  the  incompetence  of  the  new  king,  rapidly  gained 
power  One  after  another  he  won  back  the  castles  garrisoned  by  the  English  till  only  Stirling  was 
left  •U  last  Edward  was  roused  to  action.  He  marched  north  with  a  mighty  host  and  was  within 
a  few  miles  of  Stirling  before  he  met  with  serious  resistance.  Here  he  encountered  the  Scots,  and 
in  one  of  the  epic  struggles  of  history  the  English  were  completely  defeated 

English  army,  and  it  was  with  some  relief  that  it  received  the  news  that 
the&Scots  were  preparing  to  make  a  stand.  At  Falkirk  on  July  27th,  1298, 
Edward  won  his  most  famous  military  success  by  clever  tactics  and  skill  in 
handling  somewhat  disorderly  forces.  But  this  did  not  do  more  than  remove 
an  immediate  danger.  Scotland  was  not  conquered,  and  the  resistance  to  the 
English  became  almost  universal  throughout  the  country.  Wallace  resigned  the 
guardianship  of  the  kingdom,  with  which  he  had  been  invested,  and  retired  into 
the  background,  while  the  lead  was  taken  by  John  Corny n  of  Badenoch. 
Frequent  English  expeditions  between  the  years  1298  and  1303  invariably  met 
with  momentary  success,  but  brought  Edward,  much  occupied  as  he  was  both 
in  foreign  and  home  politics,  no  nearer  to  the  position  of  master  of  the  North 
which  he  desired.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  was  made  a  more  determined 
attempt,  led  by  the  King  himself,  and  in  1304,  with  the  fall  of  Stirling  and  the 
submission  of  the  Scottish  government,  it  seemed  that  success  had  been  attained 
at  last.  But  still  Edward  had  miscalculated.  As  a  soldier  he  knew  that  the 
conquest  of  the  North  was  a  very  different  thing  to  the  conquest  of  the  West. 
A  well-handled  fleet,  used  in  co-operation  with  the  army,  could  cut  Wales  off 
from  all  hope  of  success,  but  an  army  in  Scotland  could  not  work  inland  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  in  touch  with  the  fleet.  Wales  could  be  traversed  in  a  way 
impossible  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  ;  Wales  could  be  held  by  a  few  well- 
placed  fortresses,  but  a  huge  standing  army  would  be  needed  to  garrison  the 
number  of  castles  needed  to  hold  Scotland.  All  this  he  must  have  known. 
What  he  did  not  realise  was  that  Wallace  had  kindled  a  spirit  such  as  Llywellen 
or  David  had  failed  to  arouse.  He  had  slain  the  former  and  executed  the  latter 
as  a  traitor.  His  greatest  blunder  in  Scotland  was  when  he  treated  Wallace  as 
he   had   treated    David.     Betraved    bv   his   own   countrymen   though    he   was, 
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Wallace  became  the  martyr  of 
nascent  Scottish  nationhood.  His 
cause  became  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar legend,  his  name  a  sacred 
national  memory  and  the  stories 
cast  into  verse  by  Blind  Harry 
the  minstrel  in  the  later  fifteenth 
centurv  were  current  from  his 
death  onwards,  and  fired  Scottish 
patriotism  to  defy  foreign  dom- 
ination. 

Wallace  had  been  but  the 
leader  of  the  rank-and-file  ;  his 
mantle  fell  on  a  man  of  far  greater 
position,  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of 
Carrick,  grandson  of  the  claimant. 
His  only  rival  was  John  Corny n, 
who,  as  nephew  to  the  dethroned 
King  John,  represented  the  Bal- 
liol  claims  to  the  throne.  Early 
in  1306  these  two  men,  both  of 
them  seemingly  reconciled  to 
English  dominion,  met  at  the 
Grey  Friars  in  Dumfries.  What 
transpired  we  cannot  tell  from 
the  conflicting  statements  whic  h 
have  come  down  to  us.  but  Bruce 
rushed  from  the  cloisters,  leaving 
his  rival  dying  on  the  ground, 
and  forthwith  raised  the  whole 
district  in  the  name  of  Scottish 
independence.  It  was  a  desperate 
but  inevitable  sequence  to  his 
rash  act.  He  had  to  meet  the 
hostility  of  the  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  the  dead  man,  and  only 
by  championing  national  free 
dom  could  he  hope  to  escape  the 
consequences.  It  was  a  desperate 
venture  and,  though  in  March 
Bruce  was  crowned  at  Scone 
amidst  a  large  concourse  of  Scot- 
tish notabilities,  his  power  was  small,  his  supporters  few.  Such  army  as 
he  had  was  utterly  defeated  in  June  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  Methven 
and  he  became  a  fugitive  in  the  highlands.  A  large  army  was  mustered  by 
Edward,  whose  days  were  numbered  and  who  had  to  be  borne  in  a  litter  when 
he  went  north.  Against  this  demonstration  of  force  Bruce  could  do  nothing,  but 
in  the  spring  of  1307  he  began  a  guerilla  warfare,  which  was  successful  enough 
to  embitter  the  last  moments  of  the  English  King,  who  died  on  July  7th.  What 
Edward  I  had  failed  to  achieve  was  not  likely  to  be  carried  through  by  his  son 
and  successor.  Edward  II  showed  no  interest  in  Scottish  affairs,  and  never 
attempted  to  take  part  in  military  operations  save  when  the  political  situation 
made  his  presence  in  England  unpleasant.  Steadily  Bruce  made  headway  against 
his  enemies,  who  could  no  longer  relv  on  support  from  home,  and  every  success 
brought  him  more  followers  from  among  his  fellow-countrymen.      In    1309   he 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  LINLITHGOW  CASTLE,  1313 
A  Scot  named  Binning,  determined  to  wrest  Linlithgow 
from  the  English,  one  day  halted  his  wagon,  loaded  with 
hay  for  the  garrison,  in  the  gateway.  Having  thus 
prevented  the  portcullis  from  falling,  he  gave  the  signal, 
and  his  followers,  hidden  in  the  hay  or  ambushed  near 
the  gate,  leapt  out  and  easily  overpowered  the  astounded 
garrison 
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induced  the  Scottish  Church  to  acknowledge  him  as  king,  for  hitherto  he  had  been 
under  the  ban  of  the  papacy  as  a  murderer.  By  131 1  he  was  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  to  raid  northern  England,  where  he 
levied  blackmail  on  the  inhabitants.  By  13 13  the  only  place  in  Scotland  not 
yet  in  his  power  was  Stirling,  and  this  ultimately  agreed  to  surrender  if  not 
relieved  by  midsummer,  1314.  A  large  army  was  mustered  in  England,  and  it 
seemed  for  a  moment  that  all  parties  would  unite  to  avert  such  a  disaster  as  the 
fall  of  Stirling.  But  the  campaign  was  mismanaged  from  beginning  to  end. 
At  the  beginning  lack  of  organisation  and  the  inclusion  of  countless  unnecessary 
baggage  hampered  the  advance,  a  total  want  of  discipline  undermined  the 
morale  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  the  end  divided  counsel  and  lack  of  generalship 
resulted  in  the  historic  Scottish  victory  of  Bannockburn.     Henceforth  Bruce 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BANNOCKBURN,  JUNE  24th,  1314 
After  a  futile  attempt  to  relieve  Stirling  with  a  small  force,  the  English  attack  proper  began  the  next 
day.  The  repeated  charges  of  the  cavalry  were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  marshes  and  by  pits  covered 
with  brushwood  and  lined  with  spikes,  while  the  archers  were  driven  off  by  the  Scottish  Light  Horse. 
The  appearance  of  the  camp-followers,  waving  sheets  as  pennons,  thought  to  be  a  fresh  Scottish 
army,  brought  panic  to  the  already  disheartened  ranks,  while  a  relentless  pursuit  completed  Bruce's 

triumph 

need  fear  no  armed  intervention.  The  disturbed  state  of  English  politics  left 
the  border  at  his  mercy,  and  he  harried  the  northern  counties  as  far  as  Yorkshire, 
and  established  such  a  state  of  terrorism  as  made  the  inhabitants  only  too 
glad  to  buy  him  off  whenever  he  invaded  their  district.  By  degrees,  too,  he 
strengthened  his  position  at  Rome,  and  in  1320  the  papal  ban  was  removed. 
It  was  not  till  Edward  II  had  been  deposed,  and  his  son  was  on  the  English 
throne  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  and  Mortimer,  that  Bruce  won  recognition 
and  established  peace  between  the  countries.  In  1328  all  claims  made  by 
English  kings  over  Scotland  were  formally  renounced.  Thus  were  the  carefullv 
laid  plans  of  Edward  I  for  the  incorporation  of  Scotland  in  the  English  kingdom 
brought  to  nought. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The  first  settlement  of 
the  English  in  any  part 
of  what  is  now  the 
British  Empire  was  in 
Newfoundland.  This 
was  the  settlement  led 
by  Guy  of  Bristol,  in 
1610,  to  the  country 
discovered  by  Cabot  in 
1497 


Coat   of  Arms  granted   to   Newfoundland 
by  King  Charles  I,  1637 


Salmon   Fishing  on  Serpentine  River 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

THE    OLDEST   BRITISH    COLONY:    AN    HISTORIC    OUTLINE 

Newfoundland  proper  is  an  island  of  the  North  Atlantic,  rather  larger  than 
Ireland,  and  separated  from  Canada  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle.  A  strip  of  the  Labrador  coast  also  belongs  to  it,  which  makes  the 
total  area  162,750  square  miles,  or  nearly  as  large  as  Sweden.  The  population 
is  just  under  300,000.    St.  John's  is  the  largest  town,  and  the  capital. 

It  is  first  and  foremost  a  fishing  country,  although  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  considerable  manufacture  and  export  of  pulp,  paper,  and  iron  ore,  Great 
Britain  itself  being  the  only  larger  producer  of  iron  ore  in  the  Empire.  The 
island  is  also  rich  in  other  minerals. 


Hate  Chief  Events 

1497  Discovery  of  Newfoundland  by  John   Cabot. 

1498  John  Cabot's  second   visit. 

1500     The   Portuguese  discovered  and   named   Coneeotion 

Bay  and   Portugal  Cove,   establishing  a   fishery. 
1521     Portuguese.  Spanish,  French,  and  English  fishermen 
engaged   in  cod-fishery,  but  no  permanent  settle- 
ments yet  made. 
1527     First  attempt  to  found  a  colony  on  the  island,  made 

by  Robert  Thome  of  Bristol. 
1583  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (half-brother  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh)  formally  takes  possession  of  the  island  in 
the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  A 
patent  granted  to  a  company  of  adventurers  of  the 
City  of  London  and  Bristol,  led  by  John  Guy,  of 
Bristol.  for  the  colonisation  of  the  island.  This  was 
the  first  settlement  (1610)  of  the  English  in  any 
part  of  what  is  now  the  British  Empire. 

1615  Captain  Whitbourne,  of  Devon,  sent  by  the  Admiralty 
to  correct  abuses  in  connection  with  the  fisheries. 
On  his  return  in  1622  he  wrote  the  first  "History 
of  Newfoundland". 
1623  Sir  Geoige  Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  Baltimore, 
obtained  a  patent  from  James  I,  and  founded  a 
settlement  at  Ferryland,  near  Cape  Race. 
1635  The  French  obtained  leave  to  dry  fish  on  Newfound- 
land shores,  paying  a  duty  of  5  per  rent. 

1638  Further  colonists  arrived  from  England  under  Sir 
David   Kirke. 

1660     Placentia  founded   by  the  French. 

1697  Treaty  of  Ryswick.  which  left  the  French  with  large 
coastal  settlements. 

1713  Treaty  of  X'trerht.  which  conceded  the  whole  island 
to  England  ;  the  reservation  of  certain  fishing 
rights  to  France  was  the  cause  of  innumerable 
disputes  for  nearly  200  years. 

1729  First  Governor,  Captain  Henry  Osborne.  R.N., 
appointed. 

1763  Treaty  of  Paris,  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
conserved  our  colonial  gains  in  America  and  India 
— the  days  of  Wolfe  in  Canada,  and  Clive  in  India. 

1783  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  ended  American 
War.  England  retained  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land, and  all  her  other  possessions  except  the 
American  colonies.  She  now  had  command  of 
the  seas. 

1806     First  newspaper  printed. 

1810     Buchan's  expedition  to  the  Indians. 

1816     First  resident  Governor,  Admiral  Pickmore. 

1818  Fishery  Treaty  with  U.S.A.,  which  produced  many 
disputes. 

1825     First  road  constructed — Portugal  Cove  Road. 

1828     Government  House  erected. 

1832     Representative  government  granted. 

1835     Geological  survey  by  Professor  Jukes. 

1840     First  steamer  arrived  at  St.  John's. 

1844     First  steamer  (mail  packet)  employed. 

1855     Respopsible  government  granted. 


Date  Chief  Events 

1858     First   Atlantic   cable   landed   by   Bay    Bulls  Arm. 

1860     Visit    of   H.R.H.    the    Prince    of   Wales,    afterwards 
King  Edward  VII. 

1864     Geological  survey  by  A.  Murray. 

1866     Atlantic  cable  successfully  laid. 

1873      Direct   steamer   route   with    England.      Allan    Line 
established. 

1875     Railway  line  survey  by  S.  Fleming. 


1880 
1883 

1887 

1890 
1892 
1894 

1901 
1901 

1904 

1910 


Gold  discovered  near  Brigus. 

Visit    of    H.R.H.    Prince    George,    afterwards    King 

George  V. 
Placentia  Railway  in  course  of  construction,  begun 

in  1831. 


Railway  to  Hall's  Bay  approved. 

St.  John's  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

Bank  crash.  Union  Bank  and  Commercial  Bank 
closed  their  doors,  and  paralysed  the  finances  of 
the  island. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  (afterwards  King 
George  V  and  Queen  Mary)  visited  the  island. 

Marconi  received  the  first  wireless  message  across 
the  Atlantic. 

Final  settlement  with  France  of  the  vexed  question 
arising  from  fishing  rights  (see  1713).  France 
relinquished    her    claims,  receiving    compensation. 

Settlement  by  arbitration  at  the  Hague  of  dilutes 
with  U.S.A.  over  fishirg  rights  (see  1818).     New- 
foundland   won    practically    every    point    by    the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  International  Court. 
1914     Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment  founded  in  Augus1, 
to  1914  ;    King  George  V  granted  the  title  "Royal", 

1918  the  first  such  grant  to  be  made  to  a  regiment  in 
the  Great  War.  The  regiment  fought  in  Gallipoli, 
Egypt,  and  France,  especially  distinguishing  them- 
selves at  the  Somme,  Passchendaele,  Ypres,  Cam- 
brai,  and  Neuve-Eglise.  The  island  provided 
14,922  soldiers,  in  addition  to  3.000  seamen,  who 
served  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  Forestry  Corps 
of  1,000  men,  who  did  useful  work  in  Scotland. 

1919  H.R.H.    the     Prince    of    Wales     (afterwards     King 

Edward  VIII)  visited  Newfoundland.  First  suc- 
cessful trans-Atlantic  flight.  John  Alcock  and 
Arthur  Whitten-Brown  flew  from  St.  John's  to 
Clifen,  Co.  Galway,  1,890  miles,  at  118  miles  an 
hour. 

1927  Labrador  boundary  finally  fixed  with  Canada  as  the 
result  of  a  Privy  Council  decision. 

1929  Severe  earthquake  on  the  south  coast,  tida  wave 
spread  over  the  Bruin  Peninsular. 

1933  Suspension  of  the  Constitution,  and  establishment 
of  Government  by  Commission  (1934),  on  the 
findings  of  a  Royal  Commission  sent  out  at  the 
request  of  the  island  on  account  of  the  financial 
difficulties  into  which  the  Government  had  fallen. 

J  939  Commemoration  stamps  issued  in  London  and 
Newfoundland  for  the  visit  of  King  George  VI 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  at  St.  John's,  June  17thT 
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Brigus,  one-time  chief  town  and  port  of  Conception  Bay 


The  Harbour  at  St.  John"s 
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Flat   Rock,  Torbay 


Salmon  Fishing,  Serpentine  River,  a  little  river  ol   the  West  Coast 
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Salmon  leaping  the  Falls  on   HumDer   River 


Bowater  and  Lloyd's  Paper  Mills  at  Corner  Brook 
The  export  of  paper  has  reached  an  annual  value  01  £2  J  millions 
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i.  Cabot  Tower,  Signal  Hill 

2.  Bay  Bulls  Church,  nr.  St.  John's 

3.  Communal  Kitchen  of  olden  times 

4.  War  Memorial,  St.  John's 

5.  Bronze  Caribou,  crest  of  the  Royal 
Newfoundland  Regiment 

Alcock  and  Whitten-Brown's  Aero- 
plane, first  across  the  Atlantic, 
in  1919 

Court  House,  St.  John's 
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Haulinsj  a  Cod   Trap 


Harbour  Grace  Airfield 


A  little   Family  of  baby  Seals 


Bally  Haly  Golf  Club 


Newfoundland   Dog 


Fishermen  of  the  Deep  Seas 
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Ferryland,  where  Baltimore's 
followers  settled.   1023 


Newfoundland  Hotel 
St.  John's 
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Fishing  Fleet  preparing  to  leave  St.  Tohn's  for  a  Summer's  Voyage 


forbav.   near  St.  John'? 
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Canyon   Brook  Falls,  Serpentine  Lake 
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BERMUDA 

First  settled  by  the  British  in 
1609 — the  result  of  a  ship- 
wrecked expedition,  which  proved 
to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 


The  photographs  are  by  courtesy  of  the  Bermuda  Trade  Development  Board  (D.  Knudsen 
and  W.  Rutherford,  photographers),  unless  otherwise  stated 
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BERMUDA 

THE  BERMUDAS,  OR  SOMERS  ISLANDS 

These  British  islands  in  the  Atlantic  lie  about  600  miles  off  the  coast  of  North  America,  midway 
between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  and  3,000  miles  from  England.  Only  fifteen  or  sixteen  islands 
are  inhabited  out  of  some  360,  many  of  which  are  mere  rocks,  and  the  whole  forms  the  peaks  of  a 
submerged  mountain  chain.  The  inhabited  islands  cover  about  12,000  acres — little  more  than 
one-eighth  the  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  outstanding  importance  of  the  Bermudas  lies  in  their  strategic  position — which  has  earned 
them  the  title  of  the  "Malta  of  the  Atlantic" — and  the  great  naval  base,  which  assures  Britain  the 
contml  of  the  ocean  highway  between  Europe  and  America,  second  only  to  Gibraltar  as  an  Imperial 
stronghold.  Protected  by  almost  impassable  reefs,  this  natural  fortress  is  strongly  fortified  and 
garrisoned  by  the  Royal  Navy,  having  good  harbours,  dockyards,  victualling  yards,  and  floating  docks. 

Low-lying  and  fertile,  with  a  healthy  and  pleasant  climate,  the  thermometer  seldom  falling  below 
500  F.  throughout  the  year,  it  is  no  wonder  the  Bermudas  have  also  become  a  popular  holiday  resort. 
There  are  over  50,000  American  visitors  every  year.  It  is  also  the  winter  market  garden  of  New  York. 
Early  onions,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  arrowroot,  bananas,  and  bulbs  (especially  the  Bermuda  Easter 
lily),  are  the  chief  exports.  Exports  and  imports  total  £ ij  million,  and  the  annual  revenue  is  {400,000. 
Of  the  population  of  just  30,000  persons,  12,000  are  white  people.  British  sterling  is  legal  currency. 
Local  time  is  four  hours  slow  on  Greenwich  ;  noon  in  England  is  8  a.m.  in  Bermuda.  There  are  no 
rivers,  motor-cars,  or  railways  (except  a  motor-driven  light  railway)  ;  no  snakes,  no  native  mammals 
{except  rats  and  mice)  ;  but  there  are  many  excellent  roads,  with  causeways  connecting  the  chief 
islands,  and  the  most  wonderful  variety  of  fish  and  birds. 

Great  Bermuda,  or  main  island,  is  the  largest  island.  St.  George's  was  once  the  capital,  and 
with  its  fine  natural  harbour  it  is  still  an  important  place.  Hamilton  is  now  the  capital,  chief  town, 
and  administrative  centre.  Before  1834  the  Bermudas  were  classed  as  belonging  to  the  West  Indies 
group,  but  since  then  the  Colony  has  been  distinct.  Politically,  it  holds  a  place  of  its  own  among 
the  possessions  of  the  Crown.  The  original  representative  Constitution  of  the  Colony  was  founded 
on  the  generous  terms  of  the  Charter  granted  by  King  James  I,  and  when  the  Crown  dissolved  the 
Bermuda  Company  in  1687,  the  Constitution  was  continued  unchanged. 


Date  Chief  Events 

1515  This  is  the  generally  accepted  date  of  the  "discovery" 
of  the  islands  by  Juan  Bermudez,  the  Spanish 
navigator.  Until  then  he  and  earlier  explorers  had 
avoided  the  islands  because  of  their  dangerous 
approaches.  The  place  was  called  the  "IJande  of 
Devils". 

1609  Admiral  Sir  George  Somers,  in  his  300-ton  flagship, 

Sea  Venture,  and  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  Governor  of  Virginia,  with  six  other  ships 
and  two  pinnaces,  set  sail  for  the  struggling  new 
Colony  of  Virginia.  On  July  28th  they  were 
wrecked  off  the  then  uninhabited  Bermudas. 
After  their  landing  the  place  was  for  long  called 
Somers  Islands. 

1610  In    new    pinnaces,  these    adventurers    set    off   again 

for  Virginia.  A  month  later,  Sir  George  Somers 
volunteered  to  return  to  Bermuda  for  fresh  supplies. 
He  died  at  St.  George's.  The  rest  of  the  party, 
except  three  men  who  remained  behind,  returned 
to  England.  Shakespeare,  Andrew  Marvel,  and 
Edmund  Waller  alJ  mention  the  Bermudas  with 
enthusiasm. 

1612  Richard  Moore  arrived,  with  fifty  settlers  from 
England.  He  was  the  first  Governor  of  Bermuda, 
and  his  capital  was  St.  George's.  The  original 
Virginia  Company  transferred  its  rights  in  Bermuda 
to  a  new  Company,  which  resigned  them  to  the 
Crown  in  1614. 

1615  The  Bermuda  Company  incorporated  as  the  "Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  the  City  of  London  for  the 
Plantation  of  the  Somers  Islands". 

1618  The  main  island,  divided  into  eight  existing  "tribes" 
or  parishes :  Sandys,  Southampton,  Warwick, 
Paget,  Pembroke,  Devonshire,  Smith's,  Hamilton, 
to  which  St.  George's  has  since  been  added. 

1620     First  General  Assembly. 

1624  Company's  Charter  revoked   by   King  James  I   on 

account  of  maladministration  of  the  Colony. 

1625  Charles  I,  by  proclamation,  prohibited  the  importa- 

tion into  England  of  any  tobacco  not  grown  in 
Virginia  or  Bermuda. 
1641      Settlement  of  Bermudans  in  the  Bahamas. 

1649  Islands  expressed  their  abhorrence  at  the  execution 

of  King  Charles  1,  and  at  once  proclaimed 
Charles  II. 

1650  Cromwell's   government   prohibited   trade   with   the 

islands  (as  with  some  other  Colonies). 
1650-    Navigation    Acts,    of   the    home    Government,    had 
far-reaclring  effects  on  Colonial  policy. 


Date  Chief  Events 

1652  Commonwealth  fleet  subdued  the  West  Indies,  and 
the    Bermudas    accepted    the    new    Government. 

1684  Company's  Charter  forfeited  to  the  Crown  for  mis- 
government. 

1687  Sir  Robert  Robertson  arrived  as  first  Governor 
under  the  Crown.  There  were  eight  churches, 
4,152  white  inhabitants,  and  1,737  slaves. 

1758  Pennsylvania's  application  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment for  monopoly  of  manufacture  of  salt  for 
America  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  Bermuda. 

1786  H.R.H.  Prince  William  (afterwards  King  William 
IV)  at  Bermuda,  while  Captain  of  H.M.S.  Pegasus 

1783  The  Legislature  asked  that  "these  islands  may  be 
so  fortified  as  to  be  rendered  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere." 

1809  Ireland  Island  purchased  by  the  Imperial  Goven- 
ment  for  the  erection  of  a  naval  dockyard. 

1814     Transfer  of  the  capital  from  St.  George's  to  Hamiltor. 

1812  During  the  War  of  Independence  America  planned 
to  capture  Bermuda,  but  did  not  succeed. 

1834  Abolition  of  slavery,  as  provided  by  Imperial 
Statute.  There  had  been  no  ill-treatment  of  slaves 
in    Bermuda,    and    feelings    of  good  will  existed. 

1838  Canadian  exiles  arrived,  banished  by  Lord  Durham 
from  Canada  after  the  rising  of  1838. 

1842  S.S.  Thames,  first  steamer  of  the  Royal  Mail  line, 
called  on  the  way  from  England  to  Nassau. 

1846     Gibbs'  Hill  lighthouse  opened. 

1880  T.R.H.s  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Prince  George 
(afterwards  King  George  V),  at  Bermuda. 

1890  Cable  service  laid  to  Halifax  ;  extended  to  Jamaica 
and  beyond  in  1898. 

1890  H.R.H.  Prince  George  (afterwards  King  George  V-) 
at  Bermuda,  while  Captain  of  H.M.S.  Tltrash. 

1900-2  Boer  prisoners  of  war  arrived  from  South  Africa. 
They  were  liberated  in  1904. 

1902  The  great  floating  dock  arrived  to  replace  an  older 
one,  which  in  its  day  was  the  largest  in  the  world. 

1914-   Apart  from  taking  over  local  defence,  Bermuda  sent 

1918  400  trained  men  to  the  B.E.F.,  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Lincolnshire  Regiment  and 
the  R.F.A. 


1924 
1928 


1928 
1932 


1935 


Bermuda  Railway  Company  formed. 

H.R.H.  Prince  George  (now  Duke  of  Kent),  served 

on  the  Bermuda  station. 
Aquarium  opened. 
Meteorological  station  opened  :    this  will  be  classed 

with  the  most  important  stations  in  the  Empire. 
Airport  opened. 
T.R.H.s  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  visited  Lhe 

islands  on  their  honeymoon  voyage. 
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XX 


The  cathedral  church,  at  Hamilton,  Is  built  on  the  bite  of  old  Trinity  church   which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1884.     It   has  a  finely  carved  pulpit,  replica  of  that  at  St.  Giles, 

Edinburgh 
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All    the    many   small   islands 
of  Bermuda  lie  in  such  shim- 
mering waters  as  these. 
A    little    corner    of    old    St. 
George  town. 

Breakers    on    the    coral    reef 
of  the  South  Shore. 

{Photo,  Dorien  Leigh) 

4.  A     deep-cut     lane     on     the 
Main   Island. 

5.  6-metre  yachts  racing  in  the 
Great  Sound. 
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The  lovely   Bermuda  Easter  lily   {Lilium  Harrisii)  is  an  important  industry.    Large 
quantities  are  exported  to  Canada  and  U.S.A.  for  the  decoration  of  homes  and  churches 

at  Easter  time 


Limestone  quarries  provide  the  material  of  which  Bermuda  houses  are  mostly  built, 
giving  a  pleasant  and  solid  appearance  to  the  towns 
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from  the  Dioruma  on  view  at  the  imperial  Institute,  London 


A    PANORAMIC    VII 


This  view  of  the  islands,  looking  towards  Hamilton,  on  the  opposite  shore,  gives  some  idea  of 
their  beautiful  surroundings.  Imagine  the  reefs  of  coral,  washed  by  blue  waters  which  edge  the 
myriad  bays  with  white  foam,  and  the  low-lying  islands  themselves  full  of  colour,  forming  a 
background  to  the  neat,  white  limestone  homes  of  the  people,  and  you  will  have  created  a  vision 
of  the  Bermudas  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  original. 

To  the  early  explorers  the  place  must  have  appeared  a  veritable  paradise,  once  they  had  pene- 
trated the  great  reefs  which  form  so  formidable  a  natural  barrier  to  the  islands  and  the  numerous 
inner  lagoons,  bays  and  harbours.  Expectations  of  easy  money  from  natural  sources,  from  tobacco 
growing  and  an  occasional  unearthing  of  fabulous  Spanish  treasure,  were  not  realized.  But  the 
possibilities  caught  the  imagination  of  England  at  that  time,  and  the  people  at  home  were  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  this  new  colony  among  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic. 

Within  a  few  years  (1620)  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  had  taken  place,  and  one 
of  its  first  Acts  provided  for  the  punishment  of  planters  who  should  make  up  bad  tobacco,  which 
practice  had  earlv  brought  the  local  product  into  disrepute.  Secondly,  we  find  them  providing  for 
the  care  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Virginia,  received  as  compensation  from  the  old  Virginia  Company. 
To  this  day  there  exists  in  Virginia  the  "Bermuda  Hundred",  in  Chesterfield  county.  In  1687, 
the  first  Governor  under  the  Crown  was  able  to  report  that  he  found  "no  poor  , decayed  or  impotent 
persons,  nor  any  beggars,  or  idle  vagabonds." 

The  records  of  a  hundred  years  later  indicate  the  long  and  adventurous  voyages  undertaken 
bv  the  islanders  in  their  small  cedarwood  ships,  in  the  course  of  their  trade  with  Ascension  Islands, 
Newfoundland,  Honduras  and  England.  When,  60  years  after  (1842),  the  first  steamship  arrived, 
a  new  source  of  prosperity  was  opened  to  the  whole  colony.  To-day  there  are  wireless,  telegraph 
and  telephone  services,  and  steamship  connections  with  Britain,  Jamaica,  Canada  and  New  York. 
There  is  an  air  service  to  New  York,  and  also  local  and  Empire  broadcasting. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  exciting  events  in  the  last  300  years.  It  was  a  stirring  moment  when 
Governor  Moore  (1612-15)  sighted  Spanish  pirates,  and  fired  but  "two  shot,  which  caused  them 
presently  to  depart.  Mark  here  the  handiwork  of  Divine  Providence,  for  they  had  but  three- 
quarters"  of  a  barrel  of  powder  and  but  one  slmt  more."  the  Spaniards  reported  that  the  "devil 
shott  through  the  rocks  at  them"  Evidently  the  existence  of  the  English  settlement  was  not  yet 
generally  known. 
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By  courtesy  of  the  Director    Imperial  institute,  Lontlon 


Equally  outrageous  was  the  mysterious  theft  of  a  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder  from  the 
arsenal  at  St.  George's,  which  some  persons  unknown  conveyed  to  Washington's  army  in  America, 
in   1775. 

For  many  a  day  now,  peace  and  quiet  has  reigned  in  this  outpost  of  the  Empire,  whose  continued 
health  and  prosperity  in  a  changing  world  seems  to  be  indefinitely  assured. 

"Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  King's  Ship  ;   in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 

Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 

From  the  still-vexed  Bermoothes  ;" 

— William  Shakespeare  (1564-1616) 
(Ariel  in  The  Tempest,  Act  I,  Sc.  ii.) 

"Bermuda  wall'd  with  rocks  who  does  not  know    .    .    . 

Heav'n  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst, 
To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first." 

-tEdmund  Waller  (1606-1687). 

"Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  Ocean's  bosom  unespied, 
From  a  small  boat  that  vow'd  along. 
The  listening  winds  received  this  song  :" 

— Andrew  Harwell  (1621-16 
(From  the  Song  of  the  Emigrants  in  Bermuda) 

"Her.'  01  cui's  frowns  change  into  smiles. 
And  wanton  waves  kiss  countless  isles, 
New  fish  of  rainbow  colour  stray, 
C. nun  Iron — changers  in  each  bay." 

Iohn  Collins  Rosi 
(From  his  poem  ,Bermuda) 
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i.  St.    Paul's    Church,    Paget.       A    delightfu 
district  facing  the  city  of  Hamilton  across 
the  harbour. 

2.  A  cottage  of  the  old  style  :  there  being 
neither  streams  nor  wells,  the  people 
depend  upon  rain.  The  outhouse  contains 
a  storage  tank  for  water  trapped  on  the 
roof. 

3.  St.  Peter's  Church,  St.  George,  founded 
1 61 2,  is  the  most  ancient  English  church 
site  in  the  western  world. 

4.  Gibbs  Hill  lighthouse,  opened  1846,  and 
since  maintained  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world. 

5.  "Tom  Moore's  House",  where  the  Irish 
poet  resided  in   1804. 

6.  Tomb  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Somers, 
1610.  His  body  was  buried  at  Whitchurch, 
Dorset,  England,  but  his  heart  lies  in 
Bermuda. 
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A  typical  corner  of  St.  George.     Every  house  has  its  verandah,  and  in  so  pleasant  a 
climate  the  family  practically  live  out  of  doors 


Harbour  of  St.  George 
Here  was  the  original  capital  of  the  Bermudas  for  200  years  (1612-1814) 


xwin 


The  limped  waters  of  the  Flatts 
Tliis  thriving  little  centre  is  about  four  miles  from  Hamilton 


Queen  Street,  Hamilton 
Everybody  has  a  bicycle,  which  is  the  general  mode  of  travel 


{Photo  E.N. A.) 
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'(Photo,  E.X. 

The  naval  headquarters  on  Ireland  Island,  known  as  H.M.S.  Malabar,  were  established 
in  1809,  when  the  Admiralty  bought  the  island 


The  finest  specimen  of  the  Indiarubber  tree  at  Hamilton.     These 
have  a  remarkable  growth  of  root  and  boughs,  with  brilliant 


(Photo, 

trees  (Ficus 

and  dense  fol 


E.N.A.) 

elastica) 
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The  coast   of  South  Shore,   in   the  delightful   district   of   Paget,  looks   very   much  like 

Cornwall  in  this  photograph 


[l'lwto,  E.N. A. 


Mullet  Bay,  in  the  fine  natural  harbour  of  St.  George's.     Thousands  of  similar  little  bays 

indent  the  islands  on  every  side 


Barbados 
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Arms  of  Jamaica 

Arms  of  Jamaica 


The  Bahamas 

The  English  sea-captains  Drake  and  Hawkins  sailed  the  Caribbean  sea  in 
1568,  and  with  Raleigh  visited  the  West  Indies  in  1595,  but  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  English  was  at  St.  Kitt's  in  1623.  They  settled  in  Barbados  m 
1627.    Jamaica  was  captured  in  1655,  and  the  Bahamas  were  colonized  in  1670. 
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THE    BRITISH    WEST    INDIES 
THE    ISLANDS:  I 
AN  HISTORICAL  OUTLINE.     The  dates  from  15S5  are  British. 

The  West  Indian  Islands  lie  in  groups  across  the  very  deep  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Here,  at  Watlings  Island,  Christopher  Columbus  landed  in  October  1492,  believ- 
ing that  he  had  reached  India.  The  Spaniards  were  first  in  all  this  part  of  the 
world,  since  when  the  aborigines,  Arawaks  and  Caribs,  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Hawkins,  Drake  and  Raleigh  made  numerous  voyages  in  the 
Spanish  Main  ;  the  two  former  were  buried  at  sea  off  the  West  Indies.  All  the 
great  English  sea  captains,  from  Drake  to  Rodney  and  Nelson,  and  in  our  own 
day,  were  well  at  home  there.  The  islands  continue  to  be  of  great  Imperial 
importance,  strategically,  particularly  since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  British  West  Indian  Islands  from  north  to  south  consist  of  the  Bahamas  ; 
Jamaica  and  its  dependent  isles  of  Cayman,  Turks  and  Caicos  in  the  Great 
Antilles  ;  and,  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  Barbados,  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  Windward 
Islands,  and  Trinidad,  with  Tobago. 

Each  of  the  above  six  British  groups  is  separately  administered  by  a  Governor, 
aided  by  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils.  The  Bahamas  and  Barbados  have 
elective  Representative  Assemblies.  The  Leeward  Islands  and  the  Windward 
Islands  have  five  and  three  "colonies",  respectively,  with  their  own  local 
legislatures. 

The  area  of  the  British  islands  is  12,300  square  miles.  They  are  mainly  of 
volcanic  origin.  Most  have  mountain  ranges  rising  to  a  considerable  height. 
Lying  within  the  Tropics  the  islands  enjoy  continuous  summer,  varied  only  by 
rainy  and  dry  seasons.  The  hurricane  season  is  the  month  of  October,  when 
violent  storms  can  cause  widespread  damage. 

The  generally  rich  soils  of  the  islands  are  well  adapted  to  most  tropical  pro- 
ducts :  sugar,  rum,  limes,  bananas,  salt,  sponge,  and  valuable  timbers,  with 
petroleum  and  pitch  from  Trinidad.  Despite  the  awful  ravages  of  earthquake, 
hurricane  and  pestilence,  they  have  flourished  exceedingly  in  the  past.  Michael 
Scott's  Tom  Cringle's  Log  is  a  good  story  of  the  islands  in  bygone  days. 

BARBADOS  (1605)  is  an  island,  about  21  miles  by  14  miles — a  little  larger 
than  the  Isle  of  Wight — with  a  population  of  about  190,000.  The  capital  is 
Bridgetown.  It  has  always  been  British.  This  is  one  of  the  most  thickly  popu- 
lated spots  in  the  world,  and  has  in  the  past  been  enormously  productive. 

JAMAICA  (1653)  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  British  West  Indan 
islands.  It  covers  an  area  of  4,403  square  miles  (about  the  same  as  the  whiole 
of  Bahamas)  and  is  divided  into  three  counties,  with  a  total  population  of 
about  one  million,  of  whom  15,000  are  white  people.  The  Blue  Mountains 
rise  to  over  7,000  feet,  and  a  series  of  ridges  mark  the  land  as  it  falls  to  sea  level. 
There  are  numerous  small  streams  from  the  heights  ;  but  no  indigenous  mam- 
mals, and  only  a  few  reptiles.  Birds  and  insects  abound.  Excellent  harbours, 
good  roads,  and  over  200  miles  of  railway  provide  the  means  of  communication. 
Kingston  is  the  capital.  The  Cayman  islands,  Turks  and  Caicos  islands  are 
dependencies  of  Jamaica.  They  produce  the  finest  salt  in  the  world.  Grand 
Turk  is  an  important  cable  station. 

THE  BAHAMAS  (16 yo)  consist  of  about  20  inhabited  islands,  and  innu- 
merable isles  and  rocks.  The  total  area  is  4,404  square  miles  (rather  larger  than 
the  English  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall),  and  the  population  about  62,000, 
mostly  descendants  of  liberated  Africans.  The  English  made  the  original  settle- 
ments, and,  except  for  the  years  1781-3,  they  have  remained  British.  In  1708-18 
it  was  a  nest  of  pirates — the  time  of  "Robinson  Crusoe",  when  Alexander  Selkirk 
was  rescued  from  the  island  nf  Juan  Fernandez   Nassau  is  the  capital. 
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\_Donen  Leigh 

The  Niguanea  Plain,  on  which  Kingston  is  built,  stretches  to  the  Blue  Mountains  seen  in 

the  picture.    This  range,  rising  at  one  point  to  7,388  feet  (the  highest  peak  in  the  British 

West  Indies)  contains  some  magnificent  scenery 


■mi  mnm\  }*2IJ"        - 
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[E.N. A. 

King  Street,  Kingston,  showing  the  Government  Buildings.     Kingston  was  settled  after 
Port  Royal,  then  the  first  West  Indian  town,  had  been  destroyed  by  earthquake,  1692 
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[Dorien  Leigh 

Don  Christopher's  Cove,  known  locally  as  Columbus  Cove,  where  the  great  navigator 
stranded  two  of  his  remaining  vessels  on  his  last  voyage  to  the  West  Indies 


Clifton  Falls  on  the  White  River  in  St.  Ann's  Parish.    This  Parish,  known  as  "The  Garden 
Parish  of  Jamaica",  is  renowned  for  its  many  lovely  cascades  and  falls 
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The  Careenage,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  showing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  right. 
This  is  a  small  inner  harbour  protected  by  the  mole  on  the  left 


[Dorien  Leigh 

A  banana  ship  in  Kingston  Harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  six  largest  harbours  in  the 

world,  21  square  miles  in  area 


A  COFFEE  PI 


This  diorama  pictures  the  country  in  which  the  plantations  are  set,  typical  d 
Blue  Mountains  district  behind  Kingston  on  the  slopes  of  which  the  famous  cof 
that  name  is  grown.     This  connoisseur  brand  fetches  a  higher  price  than  any  f 
coffee  in  the  world  and  expert  tasters  acclaim  it  as  the  most  delicious.    It  is  plantec 
at  a  height  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  soil  and  climate  together  c|l 
bute  to  its  excellence.     Coffee,  which  became  popular  as  a  beverage  in  Europe  i ) 
seventeenth  century,  was  introduced  from  the  Near  East  via  Constantinople  and  V  1 
and  the  first  coffee-house  was  opened  in  London  in  1652  in  St.  Michael's  Alley,  Co:  1 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  entire  world  supply,  which  was  noi 


[From   the  diorama   on   view  at  the  Imperial  Institute,   London) 

X   IN   JAMAICA 

ry  considerable,  was  grown  in  the  province  of  Yemen  in  South  Arabia,  where  the 
p-known  Mocha  variety  is  still  produced  ;  it  was  then  successfully  planted  in  Java, 
e  Portuguese  introduced  it  into  Ceylon,  and  in  1718  it  was  brought  to  Jamaica  b}^  the 
pvernor  of  the  time,  Sir  Nicholas  Lawcs,  where  it  was  grown  with  success  and  quickly 
read  to  the  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  picture  the  barbecues,  or  stone  drying  floors,  can  be  seen  in  the  foreground, 
here  the  cherries  are  spread  in  a  thin  layer  and  exposed  to  the  sun.     In  1937,  when 
ffee  was  Jamaica's  third  most  important  product,  7,575,015  lbs.  were  exported  to  a 
due  of  £146,019. 
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[E.N.A. 
A  general  view  of  Newcastle,  Jamaica.  It  is  a  military  cantonment  in  the  mountain 
range  behind   Kingston,  and  at  a  height  of  3,719  feet  above  the  sea  it  overlooks  the 

capital  and  its  harbour 


A  view  on  the  Newcastle  Sugar  Estate,  Bathsheba,  Barbados.    In  1936  the  value  of  the 

sugar  exports  from  Barbados  totalled  £1,318,337,   of  which  £429,946  worth  went  to  the 

United  Kingdom  and  £758,181  to  Canada 


XI. Ill 
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St.  John's  Church,  near  Bridgetown,  was 
built  in  1836  to  replace  one  destroyed  in 
1831.  It  is  the  capital  of  Barbados,  which 
has  always  been  British,  and  one  of  the 
most  thickly  populated  spots  on  earth 


[E.N.A. 

A  view  on  a  Barbados  sugar  plantation 
showing  a  windmill  used  for  grinding. 
Sugar  making  began  here,  the  first  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  1645,  and  was  most 
profitable  for  many  years 


[E.N.  A. 


Main  Street,  Nassau,  Bahamas.    This  town,  capital  of  New  Providence,  dates  from  1729, 
and  has  a  harbour  protected  by  the  flat  narrow  Hog  Island 
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BARBADOS 

1.  "Mauby"  vendor,  the  West 
Indian  equivalent  of  our  ice- 
cream merchant 

2.  Government  House,  Bridge- 
town, with  its  garden  so 
reminiscent  of  England,  but 
for  the  palms 

3.  Broad  St.,  Bridgetown 

4.  Monument  to  the  first 
settlers,  Holetown,  St.  James 
Parish 

5.  The  wharf  and  Careenage, 
Bridgetown  [E.N. A. 

li.  George    Washington's    house 
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THE  BAHAMAS 

1.  The     glamour     of     the     West 
Indies;     entrance    to    Nassau 
harbour     and     lighthouse, 
the    moonlight 

2.  Lined   with   flowering  shrubs, 
a  lovely  road  in  Nassau 

">.  Waterfront    at   Nassau 

The  Cathedral,  Nassau 

Bimini  Island :  one  of  the 
incomparable  beaches  which 
line  the  coasts 

{All  the  above,  E.N. A.) 


Windward  Islands 
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Trinidad 


The  WINDWARD,   and 
LEEWARD     ISLANDS 
TRINIDAD 


the 

and 


Arms  of  Leeward  Islands 


St.  Kitts,  or  properly,  St.  Christopher's,  Mother  Colony  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  is  now  part  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  a  group  which  has  been  wholly  British 
for  300  years.  Then,  Trinidad  was  taken  in  1797  ;  Tobago  was  captured  for  the 
third  and  last  time  in  1803,  and  united  with  Trinidad  in  1889.  The  Windward 
Islands  grew  into  a  colony  from  a  merging  of  the  British  victories  over  the  French, 

1762  to  1803 


Bird  of  Paradise  Island,  off  Tobago 
{The  photographs  are  by  courtesy  of  the  West  India  Committee,  unless  otherwise  stated) 


THE  LEEWARD  ISLANDS  {1623-1632)  are  divided  into  five  presidencies- 
Antigua  (where  St.  John's  is  the  capital)  with  Barbuda  and  Redonda  ;  St.  Kitts 
and  Nevis,  with  Anguilla  ;  Dominica  ;  Montserrat  ;  Virgin  Islands,  with  Som- 
brero. St.  Kitts  (correctly  St.  Christopher's)  was  the  first  British  colony  to  be 
settled  in  the  West  Indies.  The  total  area  is  about  653  square  miles,  not  quite 
as  large  as  our  English  county  of  Surrey.  The  population  numbers  about 
135,000.  Sugar  is  the  prime  industry;  the  limes  of  Montserrat  and  Dominica 
are  well-known. 

TRINIDA  D  and  TOBAGO  lie  nearest  the  mainland  of  South  America,  the  nearest 
point  being  only  seven  miles  distant.  Trinidad  (1797)  is  about  50  miles  by  37 
miles;  it  has  an  area  of  1,862  square  miles  (about  the  size  of  our  county  of 
Somerset),  and  a  population  of  about  450,000.  Port  of  Spain  is  the  capital, 
and  a  fine  town.  The  land  is  rich  and  productive  ;  petroleum  is  the  chief  export. 
Eighteen  miles  away  is  Tobago  (1763),  with  an  area  of  114  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  nearly  30,000.   It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  the  West  Indies. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS  (1762-1803)  have  a  total  area  of  508  square  miles, 
rather  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  a  population  of  about 
165,000.     Grenada,  where  St.  George's  is  the  capital,  and  St.  Vincent,  have  been  1 
British  since  1762,  St.  Lucia  being  ceded  in  1803.   The  lands  are  very  fertile,  and  ' 
export  sugar,  cocoa,  spices,  coffee,  tropical  fruits  and  nuts,  and  valuable  timbers. 

The  West  India  Regiment  originated  in  1778  as  the  South  Carolina  Corps, 
when  volunteers  were  raised  to  fight  the  French  in  the  West  Indies.  The  regiment 
rendered  notable  service  in  1805,  1809-10,  in  the  Jamaican  rebellion  and  the 
Ashanti  War.  In  the  Great  War,  1914-18,  it  served  in  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
and  took  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  Cameroons. 


Date  Chief  Events  Date 

1492     Oct.  12th.    Columlius  discovers  the  Bahamas  (Wat-  1795 

ling's  Island). 

1498     Spaniards  discover  Trinidad.  1797 
1568     Hawkins  and  Drake  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

1595     Drake,   Raleigh  and  Hawkins  in  the  West  Indies.  1803 

1605     English  annex  Barbados  ;    first  settlement  made  in  1803 

1627.  .  1803 

1609     Unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonise  Grenada  by  English 

settlers.  1833 

1623     Settlement  of  St.  Kitts,  the  Mother  Colony  of  the  1833 

British  West  Indies  ;   whence  Nevis  was  colonised  1839 

in  1628,  and  Antigua  and  Montserrat  in  1632.  1843 

1642     Sugar  making  begun  in  Barbados.  1846 

1655     Capture  of  Jamaica  by  Admiral  Penn  and  General  1848 

Venables,  sent  by  Cromwell. 

1660  Annual  elections  established  in  Barbados.  1865 

1661  Institution  of  civil  government  in  Jamaica. 

1664     First  Jamaican  Assembly  meets.  1866 

1664  Foundation  of  French  West  India  Company. 

1665  Colonists  from  Barbados  settle  in  Carolina.  1868 

1670  The  Bahamas  colonised. 

1671  Political  division  of  Windward  Islands  and  Leeward  1871 

Islands.  18"8 

1680     Terrible  earthquake  at  Nevis.  1882 

1692     Destruction  of  Port  Eoyal,  Jamaica,  by  earthquake.  1883 

1713     Treaty  of  Utrecht,  gave  Britain  the  right  to  supply  1889 

Spanish  colonies  with  slaves  ;  Jamaica  became  the  1896 

headquarters.  1901 

1718     Suppression  of  the  Bahama  pirates. 
1762     Capture  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent  ard  Tobago.    Ceded  1907 

by  Peace  of  Paris,  1763,  including  settlement  of  1909- 

Dominica. 
177U     American  revolutionaries  seize  New  Providence  in  1914 

the  Bahamas  ;    retaken  1783.  1932 

1782     Rodney's  victory  over  the  French  off  Dominica. 
1782     Treaty    of    Versailles.      Tobago    ceded    to    France. 

Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  St.  Christopher, 

Nevis  and   Montserrat  restored  to   Britain.     St.  1938 

Lucia  ceded  to  France. 

1793  Second  capture  of  Tobago  bv  the  British. 

1794  British  capture  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe. 


Chief  Events 

Negro  insurrections  in  St.  Lucia,  Grenada  and  St 

Vincent. 
Capture  of  Trinidad  by  Abercromby  and  Harvey- 
ceded  by  Spain  1802. 
Acquisition  of  St.  Lucia. 
Third  and  final  capture  of  Tobago. 
Pominica     becomes    wholly     British.       Nelson    at 

Barbados  in  H.M.S.    Victory. 
First  steamer  crosses  the  Atlantic. 
Barbados  and  Windward  Isles  Governments  formed. 
Suspension  of  Jamaican  Constitution. 
Terrible  earthquake  at  Antigua. 
Abolition  of  bounties  on  Colonial  products. 
Turk  and  Caicos  Islands  made  a  separate  colony ; 

see  1878. 
Cayman   Isles  (once  haunt  of  pirates)  annexed  to 

Jamaica. 
Jamaica    a    Crown     Colony.       Bahamas     severely 

damaged  by  cyclone. 
Government  subsidy  for  Jamaica  steamers.    Banana 

trade  inaugurated. 
Federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands  into  one  colony. 
Turk  and  Caicos  Islands  annexed  to  Jamaica. 
Morant  Cays  and  Pedro  Cays  annexed  to  Jamaica. 
Bahamas  severely  damaged  by  cyclone. 
Union  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Sugar  industry. 
Jamaica  steamship  line  subsidised  by  the  Imperial 

Government. 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  wrecked  by  earthquake. 
-10     Serious  floods  in  Jamaica. 

Panama  Canal  opened. 
■18     Great  War  ;    see  West  India  Regiment. 
Commission  appointed  by  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  closer  union 

between   Trinidad   and   the    Windward    and   the 

Leeward  Islands. 
Royal  Commission  to  report  on  general  condition  ol 

the  West  Indies.    Commission  appointed  to  report 

on  Labour  conditions. 
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Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  (Photo  E .  N .  A .) 

Discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage,  in  1498.    The  capital  is  one  of  the  finest 
towns  in  the  West  Indies,  and  has  a  population  to-day  of  over  76,000 


Government  House,  Trinidad 
The  colony  has  been  British  since  1797,  and  it  annexed  Tobago 


n  1803 
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TRINIDAD 

i.  Town  Hall,  San  Fernando,  the  second 
town  and  port,  some  30  miles  south 
of  the  capital 

Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Port  of 
Spain 

Women  pounding  rice,  a  staple  food 
in  the  Tropics 

Pan-American  Air  Base,  which  main- 
tains air  services  with  other  West 
Indian  Islands,  U.S.A.  and  South 
America 

A  sponge  trimmer  at  work 
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The  Ramgoolie  Cevala  Temple,  Trinidad 


The  Old  English  Church  at   Port  of  Spain 


The  famous  pitch  lake  in  Trinidad.     It  is  some  ioo  acres  in  extent, 


Harvesting  cocoa  in  Trinidad,  the  third  largest  export  of  the 
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(By  courtesy  of  the  Director,  Imperial  Institute,  London) 
1;  over  100,000  tons  a  year  of  asphalt  for  British  and  American  roads 


(By  courtesy  of  the  Director,  Imperial  Institute,  London) 
(cultivation  of  which  extends  over  a  large  part  of  the  interior 
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Petit  Peton,  St.  Lucia 
One  of  the  mountainous  three  colonies  of  the  Windward  Islands 


Reserve  oilfield  of  Trinidad  Leaseholds  Ltd.     Petroleum  is  the  chief  export  of 
Trinidad,  which  is  the  largest  producer  in  the  Empire 
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Montserrat,  the  Leeward  Islands  [Photo  Mondiale) 

Discovered  by  Columbus,  settled  by  Irish,  captured  by  French,  and  finally  ceded  to 

Britain,   1784 


■  U.,9 


(Photo  E.  N.  A. 
The  water-front,  Castries,  chief  town  and  port  of  St.  Lucia 
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Grenada,  Capital  of  the  Windward  Islands  (Photo  Mondialc) 

originally  colonized  by  the  French  but  ceded  to  Britain,  1783 


Kingstown,  Capital  of  St.  Vincent  (Photo  E .  N .  A .) 

This,  with  Grenada  and  St.  Lucia,  complete  the  Windward  Islands 
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{Photo  E.N.  A.) 
Tortola,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
A  link  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles,  and  belonging  to  the  Leeward  Islands 


The  Harbour,  St.  John's,  Antigua  (Photo  E.  X.  A. 

Capital  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  first  settled  by  the  English  in  1632 


BRITISH   COLONIES  OF  THE 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC 


BRITISH   HONDURAS  (Central  America 
BRITISH   GUIANA  f South  America 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS,   ST.    HELENA, 
TRISTAN  DA   CUNHA 

The  mainland  colonies  are  British  Honduras  and  British  Guiana,  the  latter  as  big 
as  Great  Britain  in  area.  The  Falkland  Islands,  the  only  considerable  island  group 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  is  a  centre  of  Antarctic  exploration,  and  of  a  larger  whaling 
trade  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  Across  the  Atlantic,  St.  Helena 
and  Ascension  and  remote  Tristan  da  Cunha  are  all  relics  of  the  days  of  Napoleon's 
imprisonment.      The  other  British  islands  are  uninhabited. 


Photo  S.  /.  Haywood^  [Courtesy,  West  India  Committee 

GEORGETOWN,  BRITISH  GUIANA 
The  capital  and  chief  port  of  the  colony  is  a  large  town  of  63,000  inhabitants,  the 

majority  of  whom  are  blacks 


LXVI 

BRITISH  HONDURAS  (Central  America),  BRITISH  GUIANA 

{South  America),  ST.  HELENA,  THE  FALKLANDS, 

TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA. 

Our  mainland  colonies  in  Central  and  South  America,  at  Honduras  and 
Guiana,  respectively,  occupy  valuable  coastal  districts  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
They  have  much  in  common  with  the  island  colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
are  far  larger  in  area.  Both  have  rich,  low-lying  coast  lands,  where  most  of  the 
cultivation  is  carried  on,  rising  to  mountain  heights  inland.  The  climate  is 
tropical,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  820  F.,  and  an  average  rainfall  of  81  inches. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS  has  an  area  of  8,598  square  miles,  about  the  size  of 
Wales,  and  a  population  of  some  55,000.  The  boundaries  are  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  It  produces  valuable  timbers,  and  tropical  fruits  and  nuts.  It  has 
been  British  since  1640.  Until  1862  it  was  subordinate  to  Jamaica,  and  since 
1884  it  has  been  a  colony  in  its  own  right,  with  a  Governor  and  Legislative 
Council.     Belize  is  the  capital. 

BRITISH  G  UIA  NA  is  very  much  larger  (in  fact,  it  is  as  large  as  Great  Britain) , 
covering  90,000  square  miles,  and  consists  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice, 
once  separate  colonies.  The  population  is  estimated  to  be  323,000.  Many  of 
its  earlier  plantations  were  made  by  settlers  from  Barbados.  Three  times  it 
was  in  British  hands  before  being  finally  ceded  by  Holland  in  1814.  The  Colony 
is  bounded  by  Venezuela  and  Brazil.  Sugar,  rice,  timber  (including  the  world- 
famous  greenheart),  rubber,  gold  and  diamonds  are  among  the  chief  products. 
Georgetown  is  the  capital.  The  administration  consists  of  a  Governor,  with 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils.     Dutch  law  still  survives  in  some  aspects. 

The  British  islands  of  St.  Helena  and  the  Falklands,  with  their  respective 
dependencies,  are  separated  by  almost  the  breadth  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

ST.  HELENA  lies  1,200  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  io|  miles 
by  6£,  and  thus  a  little  larger  than  Jersey.  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  there  from  1815 
till  his  death  in  1821.  The  population  is  now  about  4,000.  Jamestown  is  the 
only  town.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  varies  little  ;  it  is  very  healthy.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  spring  water.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  it  was 
the  port  of  call  for  a  vast  quantity  of  shipping  to  and  from  the  East,  and  a 
prosperous  place.  It  is  no  longer  self-supporting.  Flax  and  lace  is  produced 
for  export.  A  Governor,  aided  by  an  Executive  Council,  administers  the  island. 
There  is  an  important  cable  station.  Ascension  Island,  rather  smaller  than  St. 
Helena,  and  a  dependency  of  it  since  1922,  is  700  miles  north-west.  This  barren 
rock  is  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  there  is  only  rain  water,  but  it  is  famous 
for  its  turtles,  and  as  a  cable  station.     The  resident  population  is  under  200. 

THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS  lie  off  Patagonia,  and  some  500  miles  north-east 
of  Cape  Horn.  It  is  the  only  large  island  group  in  the  South  Atlantic.  The  strategic 
position  is  one  of  great  importance.  East  Falkland  and  West  Falkland,  and 
adjacent  islands,  extend  to  4,600  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Yorkshire  and 
Durham.  Its  dependencies  are  the  islands  of  South  Georgia,  with  South  Orkney 
and  South  Sandwich  (800  to  1,200  miles  away  to  the  east)  and  South  Shetland 
and  Grahamland  (500  miles  south).  The  deeply  indented  coastline  of  the 
Falklands  affords  many  natural  harbours.  The  rocky,  treeless,  peat  moorland 
interior  is  hilly,  and  there  is  no  cultivation  except  around  the  actual  settlements. 
Sheep-farming  is  the  general  occupation.  The  population  numbers  about  2,500, 
and  is  almost  wholly  British.  Stanley  is  the  only  town.  Temperature  is 
uniformly  low  ;  and  the  winds  constantly  high.  It  is  very  healthy,  if  trying  for 
people  from  the  United   Kingdom. 
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South  Georgia  is  a  mass  of  high,  snow-covered  mountains,  only  a  coastal 
fringe  bearing  vegetation.  The  other  dependencies  are  even  mort  inhospitable, 
with  the  vigorous  climate  of  the  Antarctic.  The  whaling  trade,  however,  of 
these  dependencies  produces  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  The 
population  of  2,000  is  mostly  Scandinavian.  The  Colony  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
is  administered  by  a  Governor,  aided  by  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils. 

Tristan  da  Cunha,  a  small  and  remote  island  group,  lies  1,370  miles  to  the 
south  of  St.  Helena.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  Portuguese  navigator,  of  1506. 
The  main  island  only  is  occupied,  which  at  its  centre  rises  over  7,000  feet.  Heavv 
storms  beat  upon  its  iron-bound  coast.  It  was  first  occupied  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon's  imprisonment  at  St.  Helena,  1815,  but  our  garrison  has  long  since 
been  withdrawn.  The  few  inhabitants,  descendants  of  the  garrison  and  settlers 
from  whaling  ships,  are  now  rarely  visited.  The  oldest  inhabitant  acts  as 
Governor,  and  property  is  held  in  common. 

Inaccessible  Island  and  the  Nightingale  group  are  uninhabited,  as  is  Gough 
Island,  nearly  300  miles  to  the  south-east,  in  the  same  fierce  and  roaring  seas. 


Date  Chief  Events 

BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

1502  Coast  of  Honduras  discovered  by 
Columbus. 

1630  Settlement  of  Mosquito  Islands  by 
Chartered  Company,  of  which  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  was  Chairman  and  John 
Pym,  treasurer.  The  Governors  of 
Jamaica  exercised  supervision. 

1638     First  settlement  from  Jamaica. 

1 71 7  Spaniards  drove  the  settlers  from  the 
northern  coast  of  Yucatan. 

1798  End  of  long  continued  attempts  of  Spain 
to  take  the  Colony. 

1859-60  Treaties  with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua 
recognised  Bay  Islands  and  Mosquito 
coast  as  belonging  to  the  British  Colony. 

1931  Hurricane  and  tidal  wave  caused  great 
damage  and  loss  of  life  at  Belize. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

1499     Coast  line  explored  by  Spaniards.    Search 

for     the     fabulous     city     of     Eldorado 

stimulated    this   exploration    for    more 

than  a  century. 
1604     English  settlements  in  what  is  now  French 

Guiana  ;      though    continued    in    1613 

and  1627,  all  failed. 
1616     Settlements  made  by  Dutch  merchants. 
1650     Lord  Willoughby  founded  a  settlement. 
1667     Capture  by  the  Dutch,  and  ceded  to  them 

by  the  Peace  of  Breda  in  exchange  for 

New  York. 
1796     Capture  by  British  fleet  from  Barbados. 
1814     Finally  ceded  to  Britain. 
1 83 1      Union  of  separate  Colonies  into  one  British 

Guiana. 
1926     Commission    to    enquire    into    economic 

conditions. 
1928     Order  in  Council  providing  for  new  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  the  abolition  of  the 

relics  of  Dutch  rule. 

ST.  HELENA. 

1502  Discovery  of  St.  Helena  by  the  Portu- 
guese Commander  Castella.  It  was 
uninhabited. 

1588  Captain  Cavendish  visited  the  island,  on 
his  return  voyage  round  the  world.  No 
permanent  settlement  made,  though  it 
became  thereafter  a  port  of  call  for  ships. 

1633     Dutch  annexed  it,  but  did  not  stay. 


Date  Chief  Events 

1659  Annexed  and  occupied  by  officials  of 
British  East  India  Co. 

1673  Seizure  by  Dutch,  who  were  soon  driven 
out. 

1673-1832  British  East  India  Co.  in  possession 
except  for  period  of  Napoleon's  im- 
prisonment (1815-1821). 

1834     Came  directly  under  British  Crown. 

1922  Ascension  Island  made  a  dependency  of 
St.  Helena. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

1592     Discovery  of  the  Falklands  by  John  Davis; 

visited  by  John  Hawkins  in   IS94. 
1764     French  took  possession  of  East  Falkland 

and  settled  a  small  colony. 

1766  Spain  bought  East  Falkland  from  France. 

1767  English     garrison     at     West   Falkland — ■ 

driven  out  by  Spaniards  three  years 
later,  which  nearly  brought  about  war 
between  Britain  and  Spain. 

1774  Spain  abandoned  the  Falklands. 

1775  South  Georgia  and  South  Sandwich  dis- 

covered by  Captain  Cook. 
1819     South    Shetland    discovered    by    Captain 

W.  Smith. 
1820-31      Republic    of    Buenos    Aires    made    a 
settlement  at  Falkland. 

South  Orkney  discovered  by  Captain 
G.   Powell. 

Britain  resumed  occupation  to  protect 
the  whale  fishery. 

Civil  administration  took  over  from  Royal 
Navy. 

The  Colony  self-supporting  since  this 
date. 

(Dec.  8th)  German  squadron,  under  von 
Spee,  successful  at  Ooronel,  proposed  to 
take  Falklands  and  then  proceed  to 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  British,  under 
Admiral  Sturdee,  intercepted  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  enemy,  only  one 
of  their  cruisers  escaping  for  three 
months,  when  it,  too,  was  caught. 

Committee  appointed  to  study  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  depen- 
dencies. 

Sir    Ernest    Shackleton    died    at    South 
Georgia,  on  his  last  Antarctic    voyage, 
1933     Centenary  Celebrations. 


1821 

1833 
1842 
1885 


1914 


1917 


1922 
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BOTANICAL  GARDENS,  GEORGETOWN 
The  remarkable  Coco-de-Mer,  or  double  coconut  tree 


[E.N. A. 


h 


amp  steamer  on  the  Demerara  River  loading  Bauxite 
and  iron  hydroxide),  a  valuable  export 


uminium      [E.N.A. 
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The  Legislative  Buildings,  or  "Par- 
liament House",  at  Georgetown,  the 
capital   and  port. 

Main  Street,  Georgetown.    (E.N. A.) 

Town  Hall,  Georgetown:  the  popu- 
lation of  63,000  has  an  elected 
Mayor  and  town  council.  (E.N .A.) 

4.  The  Legislative  Council  Chamber. 
{Photo:  J.  William,  West  India 
Committee.) 

5.  Husking  dry  coconuts  tor  copra,  one 
of  the  lesser  industries  of  the 
colony.     (E.N. A.) 

The  "Metropole"  Cinema,  one  of 
the  modern  buildings  which  are 
springing  up  in  Georgetown.  (West 
India  Committee.) 
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KAIETEUR  FALLS,  POTARO  RI  '- 

These  falls,  in  British  Guiana,  are  among  the  few  largest  single-drop  waterfalls  in  the  world,  f 

falls  below.     Many  tourists  visit  Id 
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[E.N.A  ; 

rRIBUTARY  OF  THE  ESSEQUIBO 

If  741  feet  vertically,  nearly  five  times  the  height  of  Niagara,  with  a  further  80  feet  of  rapids  and 
flriver  and  hill  scenerv  of  the  district 
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BELIZE,  BRITISH  HONDURAS  [E.N. A., 

The  capital  of  this  tropical  coastal  colony  was  settled  by,  and  named  after,  adventurers 

from  Jamaica  about   1638 


MOUNT  RO RAIMA 
This  great  flat-topped  mountain  is  nine  miles  long,  and  three  miles  wide 
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FALKLAND    ISLANDS 

1.  English  Cathedral  and  arch  of 
whalebones    at    Port    Stanley 

2.  Sheep   shearing   at   a    farm. 

3.  Town  Hall  and  Post  Office, 
Port  Stanley. 

4.  Penguins  on  the  rocks.  The 
steps  have  been  worn  by  cen- 
turies of  occupation  by  these 
marine    birds. 

.5.  General  view  of  Port  Stanley 

in  winter. 
(Courtesy,     Managing     Director 
Falkland  Island  Co.) 
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JAMESTOWN,  ST.  HELENA  [E.N. A 

This  is  the  only  town,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  it  prospered  as  a  port 
of  call  for  shipping.     It  is  no  longer  self-supporting 


LONGWOOD,  ST.  HELENA  [E.N. A 

Here  Napoleon  was  kept  a  prisoner  from  1815  until  his  death  in  182 1 
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FALKLAND    ISLANDS 
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GEORGETOWN,  ASCENSION   ISLAND  [E.N. A. 

The  onlv  town  on  this  barren  rock — population  about  200.     But  it  is  famous  for  its 
turtles  and  as  a  cable  station.     That  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  can  be  seen 

in   the  foreground 


THE  EN( 


[E.N. A. 


The  main  island  of  this  small  and  remote  group  is  now  inhabited  by  a  few  descendants 
of  the  1815  garrison  and  settlers  from  whaling  ships 


DOMINION 

OF 

CANADA 


Canada  occupies  nearly  all  the  northern  half  of  the  American  continent,  and  is  much 
the  largest  dominion  of  the  British  Crown.  It  stretches  3,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Pacific  (Quebec  is  about  midway  between  England  and  Vancouver),  and 
some  1,800  miles  from  the  U.S.A.  frontier  to  the  Arctic  Seas.  It  is  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  Europe,  and  nearly  forty  times  the  size  of  the  British  Isles.  The  total  area  is 
3,694,863  square  miles,  of  which  228,307  is  fresh  water  ;   salt  water  areas  are  excluded. 

The  population  is  only  10,377,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  live  in  the  towns. 
After  allowing  ij  million  square  miles  for  the  lands  of  the  far  north,  beyond  latitude 
60,  there  remain  2  million  square  miles,  so  that  as  yet  not  three  persons  to  the  square 
mile  live  in  the  country  outside  the  towns.  In  England  there  are  480  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  and  in  other  places  an  even  greater  number,  and  while  it  would  not  be 
suggested  that  Canada  out  of  its  own  resources  could  or  should  try  to  support  such 
a  density  of  people,  there  is  obviously  still  very  much  to  be  done. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  mostly  Canadian  born  (over  8  million),  1,184,830  are 
other  British  born,  and  1,122,695  are  foreigners,  about  a  quarter  of  whom  come  from 
the  U.S.A. 

In  so  vast  a  country  there  must  be  wide  variations  in  climate,  fertility,  accessibility, 
and  all  the  considerations  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  number,  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  generally  realised  that  most  of  Canada  lies  in 
the  temperate  zone.  In  point  of  latitude,  even  the  South  of  England  lies  500  miles 
north  of  Toronto.  True,  it  is  cold  in  winter,  and  as  compared  with  Europe  the  cold 
reaches  farther  south,  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  uninhabitable.  The  bright  winter 
sunshine  and  the  dry  sparkling  air  is  much  to  be  commended,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  gloom  of  winter  at  home. 

The  barren  lands  of  J;he  far  north  and  of  Labrador,  treeless  and  rocky,  snow-covered 
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in  winter  and  thinly  carpeted  with  grass  in  summer,  are  known  to  possess  great  mineral 
wealth.  The  Arctic  islands  beyond,  some  half-million  square  miles,  can  be  left  out 
of  account.  In  the  great  forest  and  farming  area  within  reach  of  the  Great  Lakes 
peaches,  tomatoes  and  melons  grow  in  the  open  fields,  without  requiring  special  pro- 
tection in  winter,  which  is  sufficient  assurance  of  fair  climate.  The  wheatlands,  most 
important  of  all,  stretch  from  southern  Quebec  to  Lake  Superior,  and  from  eastern 
Manitoba  to  the  Rockies.  The  great  forests  of  timber  are  mostly  in  central  Canada, 
beginning  in  all  their  richness  in  the  southern  districts  and  fading  away  as  group  by 
group  they  reach  the  northern  limit  of  endurance.  Mineral  wealth  abounds  in  many 
of  the  areas  where  agriculture  is  not  practicable,  so  that  the  possible  future  develop- 
ment of  Canada  is  simply  beyond  computation  at  the  present  time. 

The  building  of  the  transcontinental  railways,  the  linking  up  of  the  great  water- 
ways by  canals,  and  now,  the  use  of  the  aeroplane,  have  contributed  much  to  the 
general  advantage  in  a  country  of  great  distances. 

It  was  about  the  year  a.d.  iooo  that  Leif,  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  an  Icelandic  Earl, 
and  other  Norse  seamen,  discovered  the  north-west  coast  of  Canada.  Nothing  more  is 
known  until  Cabot  reached  Cape  Breton  Island  on  May  2nd,  1497.  But  still  no  settle- 
ments were  made.  In  1535  Jacques  Cartier,  having  explored  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
claimed  a  continent  for  the  King  of  France.  The  first  settlers  arrived  in  the  valley 
of  that  great  river.  Others  followed.  The  (British)  Hudson's  Bay  Company  received 
its  Charter  from  King  Charles  II  in  1670,  and  began  trading  in  the  Arctic  islands  and 
north-west  territories  of  Canada,  as  it  has  done  ever  since.  Canada  as  a  whole  became 
British  by  settlement  and  conquest,  and  was  ceded  by  France  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
1763- 

Until  1774  Old  Canada  was  governed  by  military  authority,  when  a  nominated 
Council  was  established.  The  French  were  accorded  the  liberty  of  their  religion  and 
civil  law,  and  have  always  been  loyal  to  us.  In  1791  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  (now  Ontario  and  Quebec)  were  created,  one  being  British  and  Protestant 
and  the  other  French  and  Roman  Catholic,  each  with  a  constitution.  The  large  body 
of  Loyalists,  who  came  over  from  the  thirteen  colonies  at  the  end  of  the  American 
Revolution,  made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  future  of  Canada.  Disputes 
arose  between  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  in  the  State  and  grew  more  and 
more  serious,  and  Lord  Durham's  famous  Report  (1839)  recommended  the  reunion 
of  the  provinces  and  safeguarded  their  constitutional  ambitions.  However,  all  antag- 
onism was  not  overcome  until  agreement  was  reached  on  the  "British  North  American 
Act,  1867",  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  united  some  provinces  and 
made  possible  the  union  of  all  Canada,  as  was  subsequently  attained. 

Dominion  money  is  based  on  the  silver  dollar,  worth  about  four  shillings.  Ten- 
dollar  and  five-dollar  pieces  are  of  gold,  one  dollar,  50,  25,  and  10  cents  are  of  silver, 
5  cents  of  nickel,  and  cents  of  bronze.     Paper  money  is,  of  course,  in  use  to-day. 

The  government  of  Canada  is  conducted  on  similar  lines  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  supreme  power  lies  with  Parliament,  that  is,  the  King,  Senate,  and  House  of 
Commons  acting  together.  The  powers  of  the  Crown  are  exercised  by  the  Governor- 
General  who  is  appointed  by  the  King.  The  Senate  comprises  members  nominated  for 
life,  who  represent  the  several  Provinces,  while  the  Commons  consist  of  elected  mem- 
bers apportioned  according  to  the  population  in  the  Provinces.  Each  Province  has 
a  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  with  a  Council  to  assist 
him,  which  is  responsible  to  an  elected  Assembly.  Only  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
are  there  two  Houses,  and  only  there  do  women  not  have  the  vote.  The  powers  of 
the  provincial  legislatures  are  confined  to  certain  subjects  stated  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Statute  of  Westminster,  1931,  made  Canada  an  Independent  nation  within 
the  British  Empire,  equal  in  status  with  Britain  and  the  other  Dominions,  though  united 
by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  Thus,  King  George  VI  was  crowned  "King  of 
Canada",  together  with  other  of  his  Dominions,  and  it  was  in  that  capacity  that  His 
Majesty  went  to  Canada  in  1939,  the  first  of  his  line  so  to  act.  We  have  seen  for 
ourselves  the  great  significance  for  the  Empire  of  this,  the  latest  stage  in  its 
development. 

Something  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  this  great  Dominion  is  illustrated  in  this 
and  the  three  following  supplements.  The  chief  dates  in  its  history  will  also  be  found 
in  the  fourth  supplement. 
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CANADA  :    l 

PROVINCES    OF    NEW   BRUNSWICK,    NOVA    SCOTIA, 
AND    PRINCE    EDWARD    ISLAND 

These,  the  maritime  provinces,  occupy  a  position  of  importance,  both  on  account 
of  their  longstanding  trading  relations  with  Britain  and  their  geographical  situation, 
which  makes  them  the  great  outlet  for  Canadian  produce  exported  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  two  great  trans-Continental  railways  have  their  eastern  terminus  at  St.  John  and 
Halifax  respectively. 

Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  population,  though  timber,  mining,  and 
fisheries,  and  a  growing  general  industry,  are  becoming  increasingly  important. 

Permanent  standards  of  quality  of  agricultural  products  have  been  adopted,  a 
first-class  advertisement  to  attract  overseas  buyers.  Canning  is  also  increasing,  and 
satisfies  about  50  per  cent  of  the  British  demand. 

Water  power  has  enabled  a  remarkable  development  in  cheap  electrical  energy  to 
take  place,  to  the  advantage  of  every  trade  and  industry.  Lastly,  the  Atlantic  provinces 
attract  an  increasing  number  of  visitors  from  overseas.  Scenery,  sport,  and  the  people 
combine  to  render  it  a  country  of  unique  attractions  for  the  holidaymaker.  Visitors 
have  come  in  such  ever-increasing  numbers  that  catering  for  them  must  almost  be 
reckoned  among  the  minor  local  industries. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  U.S.A., 
and  is  joined  to  Nova  Scotia  by  a  low  isthmus.  Together  they  were  part  of  the  old 
French  Colony  of  Acadia,  until  ceded  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713.  Full 
possession  matured  after  the  fall  of  Quebec,  1759,  and  the  first  British  colonists  came 
from  the  New  England  states  soon  afterwards,  followed  by  a  large  body  of  Loyalists 
from  the  revolted  Thirteen  Colonies.  New  Brunswick  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia 
in  1784,  and  has  its  own  Legislative  Assembly.  The  capital  is  Fredericton,  a  small  town 
of  9,000  people.  St.  John,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  the  chief  commercial 
centre  with  a  population  of  48,000.  The  province  supports  408,219  inhabitants  in  its 
27,985  square  miles,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Ireland.  Dense  forests  of  fine  timber 
cover  a  large  area,  and  water  power  has  encouraged  the  development  of  pulp  and  paper 
making.  Coal  is  abundant,  and  oil  and  rich  shale  have  been  discovered  recently.  Copper, 
iron  and  other  minerals  have  been  found  in  great  quantities.  Sea  and  river  fisheries  are 
extensive.  Lastly,  agriculture  covers  a  million  acres  of  field  crops.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  apples,  plums  and  small  fruits  are  also  grown  in  excellent  quality. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  includes  Cape  Breton  Island,  where  John  Cabot  landed  on  his  dis- 
covery of  Canada  in  1497,  some  five  centuries  after  the  Norsemen  had  been  there.  The 
French  made  the  first  permanent  settlements,  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713.  The  province  is  a  peninsular  about  386 
miles  long  and  100  miles  at  its  broadest.  In  area  it  extends  to  21,428  square  miles  (about 
equal  to  the  land  of  "old"  Scotland)  with  a  population  of  a  little  over  half  a  million. 
Halifax  is  the  capital.  It  has  a  grand  harbour,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the  world, 
affording  safe  anchorage  for  a  thousand  ships  at  all  seasons.  There  are  also  other  fine 
natural  harbours.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  of  which  coal  and  its  products  has  been  developed 
to  a  large  extent.  Fishing  and  agriculture,  particularly  fruit  growing,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp  from  its  15,000  square  miles  of  primary  forests,  engage  most  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  climate  is  delightful,  and  more  temperate  than  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  off  the  coasts  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  about  150  miles  long  and  34  miles  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  giving  an  area  of  2,184  square  miles  (rather  larger  than  our  county  of  Norfolk.) 
The  population  is  almost  90,000.  The  island,  discovered  by  the  Cabots,  was  first  settled 
by  the  French,  but  taken  by  the  English  in  1758,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Five 
years  later  it  was  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  in  1769  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants, 
asking  to  be  made  a  separate  colony,  was  approved  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  also  adjoins  the 
most  valuable  of  the  fishing  grounds  of  North  America.  The  chief  town  is  Charlottetown, 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  and  well  situated  on  the  shores  of  Hillsborough  Bay, 
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"■rince  Edward  island  was  taken  from  the  French  in  1758,  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1763,  but  separated 
n    1769.      It  received   responsible  government  in    1851,   having  its    local    parliament    and    also   its 

representative  in  the  Dominion  Parliament 


Charlottetown,  the  capital  and  chief  town  of  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  has  a  population 
of  over  12,000.     The  fertile  countryside  beyond  looks  very  much  like  England 
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Nova  Scotia.     An  experimental  farm  for  flax  growing  at  Kentville.     Flax  is  not  yet  an  important 
local  industry  but  the  value  of  experimental  farms  cannot  be  over-estimated 


Nova  Scotia.     Fish  Curing  at  Digby.     The  fisheries  of  the   Province 

employment  to  nearly  20,000  men 


are  very  valuable  and  give 
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Cape  Breton  is  part  of  Nova  Scotia.    It  lies  at  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    The  picture  is  of  South 

Ingouish  harbour 


New  Brunswick.     The  Gorge,  Grand  Falls 
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Nova  Scotia.     At  the  pit-head  of  the  Acadia  Coal  Company  at  Stellarton.    The  output  of  coal  in  the 
Province  exceeds  5  million  tons  a  year  and  there  is  known  to  be  at  least^a  thousand  square  miles  of 

coal-fields 


Nova  Scotia.     No.  1  Power  House  of  the  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation  at  Sydney.     This  is 
one  of  the  industrial  centres  of  the  Province  with  a  population  of  about  24,000,  second  only  to    the 

capital  city  of  Halifax 
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DOMINION  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS  AT  OTTAWA 
This  is  the  seat  of  government,  where  Senators  (nominated  for  life  by  the  Governor-General 
to  represent  the  Provinces)  and  a  House  of  Commons  (of  245  members  elected  by  the 
Provinces)  legislate  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Executive  Government,  is  exercised 
by  a  Governor-General  appointed  by  the  King,  and  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council  chosen  on 
the  advice  of  the  Cabinet.  As  in  England,  the  Cabinet  is  formed  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  Government,  and  Parliament  lasts  for  five  years  if  not  sooner  dissolved. 
On  May  19th,  1939,  for  the  first  time  in  Dominion  or  Colonial  history,  His  Majesty 
appeared  in  person  in  Parliament  and  gave  his  consent  to  certain  Bills  in  the  Senate 
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CANADA :  z 
PROVINCES  OF  QUEBEC  AND  ONTARIO 

QUEBEC,  the  first  settlement,  was  founded  by  the  French,  under  de  Champlain, 
in  1608,  though  Cartier  had  discovered  the  valley  of  St.  Lawrence  in  1535.  The 
settlement  of  1540  had  been  a  failure.  The  early  settlements  were  few  in  number 
and  suffered  great  hardships  ;  only  a  combination  of  missionary  zeal  and  the 
profits  of  the  fur  trade  kept  them  going.  The  times  produced  many  heroes,  and 
its  history  is  enthralling.  The  English  were  never  far  behind.  From  1629-32 
Quebec  was  in  their  hands.  Finally,  in  1759,  tne  Clty  an^  province  fell  to  the 
British  forces  commanded  by  Wolfe. 

The  Quebec  Act,  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  1774,  nas  ever  since 
been  regarded  by  the  French-Canadians  as  their  Charter  ;  it  confirmed  to  them 
their  religion,  land  system,  and  civil  law.  The  province  was  known  as  Lower 
Canada  from  1791  to  1867,  when  by  the  union  of  the  four  original  provinces  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed.  For  long  the  people  lived  the  simple,  self- 
sufficient  life  typical  of  rural  France.  The  head  of  the  family  grew  enough  of 
everything  for  use,  in  the  way  of  food  and  of  material  for  clothing,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  family  worked  on  the  farm.  In  recent  times  agriculture  has 
been  worked  on  bigger  and  more  scientific  lines,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
young  people  have  gone  into  industries  and  factories. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  extends  to  594,534  square  miles  (about  two  and  a 
half  times  the  size  of  France),  with  a  population  of  about  3  million,  mostly  of 
French  descent  and  Roman  Catholic.  The  city  of  Quebec  is  the  capital,  with  a 
population  of  142,000,  but  Montreal,  with  nearly  one  million  inhabitants,  is  the 
largest  town.  Timber  is  the  chief  industry,  and  the  forest  area  exceeds  120  million 
acres.  Wood  pulp  output  is  over  half  the  total  Canadian  production.  Agricul- 
ture, fish  and  minerals  rank  next,  and  there  are  important  and  growing  manufac- 
turing centres  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Shawringham,  Sherbrooke, 
Granby  and  Hull.  The  sea  coast  extends  to  nearly  1,000  miles  along  the  Hudson 
Strait  and  Hudson  and  James  Bays.  Mineral  wealth  is  being  discovered  in  the 
bleak,   and  still  largely  unknown,   northern  parts  of  the  Province. 

ONTARIO  was  known  as  Upper  Canada  from  1 79 1  to  1867.  Agriculture, 
forestry,  mines  and  fisheries  are  the  primary  industries,  with  manufactures  secon- 
dary, though  it  contains  the  chief  manufacturing  and  mineral  districts  of  Canada. 
It  also  owns  extensive  shipping  interests  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Excellent  fruits, 
especially  apples,  are  grown.  Most  families  own  their  own  land  ;  but  only 
about  one  half  the  cultivable  land  has  so  far  been  taken  up.  The  climate  is 
dry,  bracing  and  very  healthy,  but  with  great  variations  between  one  district 
and  another  ;  this  also  applies  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  from  the  mild  and 
fruitful  Niagara  and  Erie  districts  to  the  rugged  and  intensely  cold  White  River 
district,  north  of  Lake  Superior.  In  extent  the  province  is  about  1,000  miles 
east  to  west,  and  north  to  south,  having  an  area  of  412,582  square  miles,  and  thus 
a  little  smaller  than  neighbouring  Quebec.  Like  Quebec,  also,  it  has  vast  areas 
as  yet  unoccupied.  The  population  is  3^  million,  with  Toronto,  the  capital,  by 
far  the  largest  city  (627,582).  Ottawa  is  the  federal  capital  of  the  Dominion, 
and  Hamilton  is  called  the  "Birmingham  of  Canada". 
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The  famous  falls  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Niagara  River,  which  separates  part  of  Ont; 
of  33  miles  it  drops  326  feet.     The  photograph  shows  the  two  great  cascades,  separated 
on  the  left  the  American  Falls,  1,080  feet  across  and  167  feet  high. 


In   the  extreme.pt 
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fetate  of  New  York,  U.S.A.  The  river  flows  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  a  course 
6.  On  the  right  is  the  Canadian  (Horseshoe)  Falls,  3,100  feet  across  and  158  feet  high,  and 
liand  corner  can  be  seen  a  portion  of  the  steel  bridge  connecting  Canada  with  the  U.S.A. 
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International   Nickel   Company's  smelting   works   at   Copper  Cliff,    Ontario.     A   gr 

industry 


Lumber  mills  on  Blind   River,  Ontario.   Forestry  is  also  one  of  the  main  industijs 
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Reading  from  the  top  ;    Air  transport  taking  a  load  of  furs  from  a  northern  outpost.     S.S.  Lemoyne 
(Canada  S.S.  Lines)  unloading  ore  at  the  works  of  the  steel  company  of  Canada.     "Quaker  Oats" 
factory  at  Peterborough,  Ontario.    The  Welland  Ship  Canal  connects  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  allowing 
the  largest  lake  steamers  to  pass  through  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
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Buckingham,  Province  of  Quebec,  is  a  typical  riverside  township  in  the  southern  valleys, 
where  there  are  great  natural  resources  of  water  power 


Fruit  orchards  at  Winona,  Ontario,  where  the  produce  is  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
(Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  and  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Rly. ) 
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DOMINION  OF  CANADA— III 

PROVINCES   OF 

MANITOBA,    SASKATCHEWAN,    ATBERTA. 
NORTHWEST    TERRITORIES   AND    YUKON 

These  are  the  famous  Prairie  Provinces,  with  over  25  million  acres  under 
wheat  and  iz£  million  acres  producing  other  grains.  Vast  areas  remain  waiting 
to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  development  of  forest  reserves 
and  minerals.  The  wheatlands  are  in  the  south,  and,  excluding  the  frozen  north 
and  north-east  of  Manitoba,  the  rest  of  the  three  provinces  is  permanently  habi- 
table, with  a  bracing  and  healthy  climate.  By  comparison,  Finland,  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Denmark  lie  mostly  farther  north  than  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces. 

From  the  areas  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  each  one  of  these  Prairie 
Provinces  is  rather  larger  than  France,   Switzerland  and  Belgium  put  together. 

These  provinces  lie  in  the  middle  of  Canada  and  have  clear-cut  boundaries, 
namely,  on  the  north  by  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  the  south  by  the  49th 
(which  is  the  U.S.A.  frontier),  with  Ontario  on  the  east  and  British  Columbia  on 
the  west.  The  dead  straight  east  and  west  sides  of  Saskatchewan  are  the  102nd 
and   Iioth  lines  of  longitude,  respectively. 

In  1870  the  province  of  Manitoba  was  created  from  the  Red  River  country, 
part  of  the  lands  acquired  by  the  Dominion  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
In  1 912  the  boundary  was  extended  to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  Certain  other 
lands  to  west  and  north  were  subdivided  into  provisional  districts,  and,  in  1905, 
four  of  them  merged  to  become  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

MANITOBA  extends  to  246,572  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
700,000.  Agriculture  is  chiefly  in  the  south,  where  the  soil  is  very  rich  and 
produces  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world.  General  agriculture  is  also  carried  on. 
The  northern  districts  are  mostly  rocky,  of  a  kind  which  elsewhere  has  been 
found  to  possess  valuable  minerals.  Numerous  lakes  provide  large  quantities  of 
fish  ;  the  forest  reserves  approach  z\  million  acres.  Winnipeg  (old  Fort  Garry) 
is  the  principle  city.     In  sixty  years  its  population  has  grown  from  250  to  250,000. 

SASKATCHEWAN  extends  to  251,700  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  940,000.  It  is  called  after  the  river  of  the  same  name,  meaning  "rapid 
current".  It  has  the  same  agricultural  capabilities  as  Manitoba.  About  21  \  million 
acres  are  under  crops  ;  coal  is  found,  and  the  lake  fisheries  are  considerable.  The 
capital,  and  the  largest  city,  is  Regina. 

ALBERTA  extends  to  251,285  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
773,000,  of  whcm  15,000  are  Indians.  Here  also  is  a  pre-eminently  agricultural 
province,  though  with  a  high  proportion  of  stock  raising  on  its  great  cattle  ranches. 
It  also  has  a  large  output  of  coal,  amounting  to  over  85  per  cent  of  the  resources 
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of  the  Dominion.  Its  lakes  abound  in  fish,  and  the  forest  reserves  exceed  12  million 
acres.  Only  about  one-quarter  of  its  70  million  acres,  classed  as  capable  of 
agricultural  development,  has  so  far  been  brought  under  cultivation.  The  capital 
is  Edmonton  ;  with  the  exception  of  Calgary,  the  other  towns  are  quite  small. 
In  the  west,  the  province  reaches  to  the  Rockies,  and  enjoys  a  more  temperate 
winter  climate  than  the  others. 

The  great  trans-Canada  railways  contributed  much  to  the  opening  up  of 
all  these  lands.  The  Canadian  Pacific  main  line  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  is 
3,367  miles  long  :  the  whole  system  is  16,756  miles.  The  other  lines  are  now 
consolidated  as  Canadian  National  Railways,  which  is  also  transcontinental. 
The  railway  extension  to  Churchill,  Manitoba,  on  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay, 
carries  a  growing  grain  trade  for  shipment  abroad. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES.  In  191 8  this  great  territory,  formerly  known 
as  Rupert's  Land  and  the  Northwest,  was  divided  for  the  purposes  of  administra- 
tion into  the  districts  of  Mackenzie,  Keewatin  and  Franklin.  Some  parts  had 
already  been  taken  into  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
while  Yukon  had  been  created  a  separate  province  in  1898.  Keewatin  and 
Mackenzie  are  the  mainland  provinces  ;  Franklin  covers  all  the  Canadian  islands 
of  the  Arctic,  an  archipelago  of  more  than  half  a  million  square  miles. 

Here  began  the  "Company  of  Adventurers  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay", 
whose  charter  was  granted  in  1670  by  Charles  II,  his  cousin  Prince  Rupert  of 
the  Rhine  being  the  first  Governor.  The  thrilling  story  of  that  Company  is 
a  vital  chapter  of  Canadian  history. 

The  total  land  and  fresh  water  area  of  the  Northwest  Territories  to-day  is 
1,309,682  square  miles  (nearly  as  big  as  Russia  in  Europe),  but  with  a  population 
of  less  than  20,000,  including  some  5,000  Eskimos  and  4,000  Indians.  It  is 
mostly  Barren  Land,  vast  areas  of  unending  emptiness,  with  great  rivers  that 
flow  to  the  Arctic  in  summer  and  in  winter  are  frozen,  with  all  their  lakes  and 
lesser  streams.  The  soil  is  naturally  very  thin  ;  bright  with  millions  of  wild 
flowers  in  summer  and  covered  with  snow  in  winter.  Nevertheless,  it  is  now 
known  to  contain  great  mineral  wealth.      Some  day  no  doubt  it  will  be  won. 

YUKON  covers  an  area  of  206,427  square  miles  in  the  extreme  north-west 
of  the  Dominion.  Population  has  fallen  below  5,000,  and  the  great  days  of 
the  Klondyke  and  Dawson  City  are  no  more.  Mining  (gold,  silver,  lead,  copper 
and  coal)  is  the  chief  occupation.  There  are  also  great  forests,  and  the  country 
abounds  in  big  game. 

The  famous  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  were  formerly  the  "North- 
west Mounted",  and  although  now  employed  anywhere  in  Canada,  they  were 
and  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Yukon  and 
the  Northwest.  The  government  of  these  districts  is  in  the  hands  of  Commis- 
sioners  appointed   by   the   Governor-General,    with   headquarters   in   Ottawa. 
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HUDSON  STRAIT  :    AN  ARCTIC  SUNSET 
Hudson  Strait  separates  Baffin  Island  from  northern  Quebec,  and  leads  into  Hudson  Bay. 
It  is  named  after  Henry  Hudson,  who  explored  this  part  of  the  Arctic  and  was  lost  there 
in    1611.     The    grain    ships    from    Churchill    to    Liverpool    pass    through    the    Strait 
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CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Looking  along  Eighth  Avenue,  in  the  largest  and  oldest  city  in  the  Province.     It  is  an 

important  trading  centre,  and  only  40  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Formerly  the 

Province  was  a  vast  cattle-ranching  district,  which  still  survives  near  Calgary,  though 

elsewhere  general  agriculture,  timber  and  mining  have  been  widely  developed 
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Wheatfields  at  Vulcan,  Alberta,  stretching  farther  than  the  eye  can  see.     Over  n  million 

acres  of  the  Province  is  in  grain 


" 


Regina,  capital  of  Saskatchewan,  was  so  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria.     It  is  also 

the  largest  city  in  the  Province,  where  it  lies  in  the  southern  district,  on  the  C.P.R. 

The  fine  legislative  Buildings  are  seen  beyond  the  river 
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DELTA  OF  THE  MACKENZIE 

A  remarkable  picture  of  the  delta,  covering  some  150  miles  in  length  a.s  the  crow  flies,  of  I 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  (1755-182^,  who  explored  the  unknown  north-wet 
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ORTH-WEST   TERRITORIES 

;ie  River,  which  flows  from  the  great  Slave  Lake  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.     It  is  named  after 

vered  the  river,  travelling  over  the  whole  of  its  cold  and  desolate  course 
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Dawson,  on  the  Yukon  river,  is  the  centre  of  one  of  three  territorial  districts  on  Yukon 
territory,  and  the  capital.     It  was  founded  in  1896,  during  the  gold  rush  from  Klondike 
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White  Horse,  Yukon,  is  a  mining  settlement,  and  the  starting  point  of  river  boats  which 
are  the  principal  means  of  transport  in  the  territory 
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Klberta  is  also  a  great  stock  country.     Here  is  a  round-up  of  cattle  on  a  ranch  near  Calgary 
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Unloading  beet  at  a  sugar  factory  in  Alberta 
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MOUNT  LEFROY,  LAKE  LOUISE,  ALBERTA 
The  Rocky  Mountains  traverse  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  from  Mexico  to  Alaska  | 
In  Canada  the  highest  point  is  Mount  Logan,  19,539  feet.     Lakes,  canons  and  natura^ 
parks  are  among  its  features,  and  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  Rockies  in  Canada  can, 
only  be  compared  with  the  Alps  :    indeed,  they  contain  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in 

the  world 
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Grain  elevators  (or  stores)  at  railhead  on  the  Prairies.     Almost  the  whole  population 
depends  on  wheat,  and  the  depression  of  recent  years  has  stricken  them  very  sorely 


Coal  mines  at  Cadnonin,  Alberta.     The  Province  possesses  enormous  coal  resources, 
nearly  go  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  Canada  and  a  quarter  of  all  North  and  South  America 
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An  Indian  encampment  near  Calgary,  Alberta.    The  Indian  tribes  have  received  generous 

treatment  under  British  rule 


Lake  Harbour,  Baffinland.     Sunday  at  a  typical  fur-trading  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay 

Company 
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Mining  pitch  blende  (from  which  radium 
s  obtained)  near  Great  Bear  Lake, 
Northwest  Territories. 

Hauling    seal     ashore,     Stromness     Bay, 
Victoria  Island,  N.W.T. 

Caribou  swimming  the  Yukon  River. 

Reindeer    and    fawns    in    the    Northwest 
Territories. 

Dog  team  on  Baffin  Island. 
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{Photographs  by  courtesy  of  High  Commisioner  for 
Canada,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  and  Fox  Photos  of  Calgary, 
Regina  and  Winnipeg.) 
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DOMINION  OF  CANADA-IV 
BRITISH   COIUMBIA 

This  is  the  western  province  of  the  Dominion,  which,  together  with  Van- 
couver Island,  once  formed  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  lands  when 
it  was  known  as  New  Caledonia.  In  1849  Vancouver  Island  and  in  1858  British 
Columbia  were  made  Crown  Colonies  ;  in  1 866  they  were  united  ;  and  in 
1 87 1  British  Columbia  entered  the  Dominion.  Victoria,  named  after  Queen 
Victoria,  is  the  capital.  Vancouver,  the  largest  city,  commemorates  the  dis- 
coveries of  Captain  George  Vancouver  (1758-98),  a  companion  of  the  great 
Captain  Cook. 

The  Province  extends  to  366,255  square  miles  (four  times  the  size  of  Great 
Britain),  with  a  population  of  about  700,000.  Vancouver  and  suburbs  has  a 
population  of  246,393,  and  Victoria  39,082.  Although  few  other  towns  reach 
5,000  persons,  and  allowing  for  suburban  population,  the  proportion  of  people 
in  the  towns  is  seen  to  be  high.  The  60,000  Chinese  and  Japanese  there,  and 
their  rate  of  increase,  is  a  cause  of  political  anxiety.  Peaceful  and  industrious 
as  they  are,  they  can  never  be  assimilated  in  the  rest  of  the  community.  Exports 
are  chiefly  minerals,  grain,  fish,  timber  and  fruit,  apples  in  particular.  Timber 
is  the  most  valuable  single  industry,  producing  about  £25  million  a  year  ;  then 
minerals,  agricultural  produce  and  fish,  in  order  of  production  value.  The  gross 
value  of  all  manufactures  is  about  £40  million  per  annum,  the  chief  centres 
being  Vancouver,  Victoria,  New  Westminster  and  Prince  Edward,  all  on  the  coast. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  National  Railways  link  it  with  the  rest 
of  the  Dominion,  and  there  are  steamship  routes  from  Vancouver  to  the  United 
States  and  across  the  Pacific.  The  Pacific  coast  extends  over  500  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  deeply  indented  and  studded  with  islands.  The  southern  boundary 
is  the  U.S.A.,  the  northern  Yukon,  and  beyond  the  Rockies  lie  Alberta  and  the 
prairies.  Rich  valleys  produce  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  nearly  200  million  acres  are  available  for  agriculture  and  grazing.  Over 
half  the  total  of  saleable  timber  in  Canada  is  to  be  found  in  British  Columbia. 
It  is  probably  more  favoured  with  resources  of  water  power  than  anywhere  else 
on  the  American  continent. 

The  Province  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  physical  features.  On  the 
east  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  Mt.  Robson  (12,972  feet),  and  on  the  west 
the  coastal  range  rising  to  13,000  feet  ;  and  between  them  a  vast  plateau,  with 
deep  river  valleys.  Kicking  Horse,  Crow's  Nest,  and  Yellowhead  are  three  famous 
passes.  The  heavily  indented  coastline  provides  numerous  good  harbours.  On 
the  lower  mainland  the  climate  is  everywhere  equable  and  mild.  The  interior 
plateau  valleys  at  higher  altitudes  have  colder  and  drier  winters. 

This  Province,  lovely  and  rich  by  nature,  has  preserved  a  strong  British  feeling. 
Its  future  in  the  Dominion  is  bound  to  be  notable. 
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NOTABLE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY    OF  CANADA 


DATE 
1497 


Cabot  discovered  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador.  Those  who  came  after  were 
searchers  for  a  north-west  passage  to 
the  Indies,  or  else  fishermen  ;  none 
was  out  to  found  colonies  or  discover 
new  lands,  until  .  .  . 
1535  Cartier  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as 
where  Montreal  was  afterwards  founded. 

1540  French  settlement  at  Quebec.  It  did  not 
survive. 

1604     French  founded  Port  Royal. 

1608  De  Champlain  founded  Quebec,  for  150 
years  capital  of  the  French  Empire  in 
North  America. 

1629  Kirke  captured  Quebec.  War  had  been 
going  on  since  Argall  sacked  Port  Royal 
in  1613,  and  the  whole  of  New  France 
passed  under  English  rule.  But  Charles 
I  gave  it  back  to  France. 

1670  Formation  of  Hudson  Bay  Company.  We 
remember  the  names  of  the  men  who 
explored  the  frozen  north — Hudson, 
Davis,  Mackenzie,  Franklin,  and  others. 

1713  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  under  which  England 
acquired  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Hudson  Bay. 

1749  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  founded.  Legisla- 
ture first  convened  there  in  1758. 

1756-63  The  Seven  Years'  War:  while  our 
ally,  Frederick  the  Great,  kept  Europe 
occupied,  England  waged  the  vital 
struggle  in  India  and  North  America. 

1759  Wolfe  captured  Quebec. 

1760  French  surrendered  at  Montreal. 

1761  New     Brunswick     colonised     by     British 

settlers. 
1763     Peace     of      Paris  :       England      acquired 
Canada,   and   gave   generous   terms   to 
the  Canadians. 

1766  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Governor  of  Canada, 
through  whom  British  Parliament 
approved  and  passed  the  Quebec  Act 
(1774),  the  charter  of  the  French- 
Canadians. 

1775  America  attacked  Canada  during  Ameri- 
can War  of  Independence. 

1778-79  France  and  Spain  supported  the 
Americans.  The  "Armed  Neutrality" 
of  Europe  against  England. 

1783  Peace  of  Versailles  :  England  retained 
Canada  and  all  her  other  possessions, 
except  the  American  colonies.  Most 
important,  she  now  had  command  of 
the  seas.  Foundation  of  Upper  Canada 
(Ontario)  by  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
who  migrated  from  the  revolted 
American  colonies,  and  rendered  great 
services  in  their  new  home. 

1791  Canadian  Constitutional  Act  created 
Upper  Canada  as  a  separate  province 
from  Lower  (French)  Canada,  each 
with  its  own  Assembly. 

1794  Cape  Breton  made  a  separate  province. 
New  Brunswick  separated  from  Nova 
Scotia.  First  proposals  for  Union  of  the 
scattered  Canadian  colonies. 


DATE 

1812-13  U.S.A.  made  war  on  Great  Britain 
and  invaded  Canada,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars.  British  Navy 
swept  American  commerce  from  the 
seas,  while  Canadians  put  up  a  great 
fight. 

1814  Peace    made    with    U.S.A.  ;     both    sides 

weary  of  the  war. 

1815  Rideau  canal  system  planned.    Thereafter 

many  other  great  canals  built. 

1820  Cape  Breton  reunited  to  Nova  Scotia. 
Union  of  Hudson  Bay  and  North-west 
Companies,  formerly  in  fierce  com- 
petition. 

1833  First  steamship,  Royal  William,  crossed 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Gravesend  in 
22  days. 

1836  First  Canadian  railway  opened,  from  La 

Prarie  to  St.  John's. 

1837  Papineau's  rebellion   (not  popularly  sup- 

ported), arose  from  distrust  of  the 
increasing  power  of  the  non-elected 
Council. 

1838  S.S.  Great  Western  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 

15  days. 

1839  Lord   Durham's    Report   on   the  state  of 

Canada,  then  discontented  by  bitter 
party  hatreds.  Responsible  govern- 
ment recommended.  C.  P.  Thomson, 
later  Lord  Sydenham,  appointed  Gover- 
nor, persuaded  provinces  to  agree  to 
union,  and  also  carried  out  great  deal 
of  good  work.  Durham's  Report  is 
often  described  as  the  "Magna  Carta 
of  the  Colonies".  It  is  a  State  paper  of 
great  importance. 

Cunard  Line  founded.  S.S.  Britannia 
crossed  in  10  days. 

New  Brunswick-Maine  boundary  settled. 
It  had  brought  Britain  and  America  to 
the  verge  of  war. 

Boundary  disputes  with  U.S.A.  on 
Pacific  coast  aroused  great  antagonism. 
Settled  in  1872,  when  German  Em- 
peror acted  as  arbitrator. 

Abolition  of  bounties  on  colonial 
products.  Under  the  Navigation  Acts 
Britain  controlled  colonial  trade.  Now 
bounties  were  taken  off,  and  in  fairness 
the  former  Acts  had  to  be  repealed. 
Nobody  anticipated  colonies  would  use 
this  freedom  to  tax  British  goods,  but 
within  twelve  years  Canada  began  to 
do  so. 

1847  Responsible  government  fully  recognised 

in  Canada. 

1848  Responsible  government  in  Nova  Scotia, 

and  in  New  Brunswick. 

1849  Riots  at  Montreal  over  questions  of  com- 

pensation to  Lower  Canada  for  losses  in 
the  rebellion  of  1837.  Government 
removed  to  Ottawa  after  alternate 
periods  at  different  cities  had  proved 
unpracticable. 
1 85 1  Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  and  other 
railways  began. 


1840 
1842 

1846 
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NOTABLE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  CANADA   (continued) 


DATE 
1854 


Secretaryship  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
separated  from  that  of  War. 

Reciprocity  Treaty  with  U.S.A. 
negotiated  by  Lord  Elgin. 

Abolition  of  "Clergy  reserves"  proved 
to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  church  and 
the  country. 

Beginning  of  the  Allan  Line  of 
steamers  from  Montreal. 

1858  Separation  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
British  Columbia. 

i860  Opening  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  (great 
engineering  feat)  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Montreal  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  King  Edward  VII. 

1860-65  American  Civil  War.  A  lesson  Canada 
learned. 

1866  Fenian    invasion,    permitted    by    U.S.A., 

and  cancellation  of  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
turned  Canadians  to  the  need  for  union 
among  themselves.  U.S.A.  also  bought 
Alaska  from  Russia  at  this  time. 

Reunion  of  Vancouver  and  British 
Columbia. 

1867  Federation  :     the    Dominion    of    Canada 

came  into  being  after  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  "British  North 
America  Act",  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  mutual  consent. 

1869  Purchase  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 

territories. 

Riel's  rebellion,  owing  to  tactless 
methods  in  taking  over  the  new  lands. 

1870  Manitoba  joined  the  Dominion. 

1871  British  Columbia  entered  the  Dominion, 

on  condition  that  a  trans-continental 
railway  should  be  built. 

1873  Prince  Edward  Island  joined  the  Domin- 
ion. 

1878  Conservatives  in  Canada  adopted  pro- 
tection as  a  policy. 

1885     Canadian   Pacific   Railway  completed 

1887     Colonial  Conference. 

1889  C.P.R.  steamship  service  from  Vancouver 
to  Yokohama  begun. 

1889  Boer  War.  Canadian  contingents  sent  to 
the  help  of  Britain. 

1891  Derth  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  leader  of 
the  Conservatives.  Liberals  adopted 
reciprocity  with  U.S.A.  as  a  policy,  led 
by  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier.  Economic 
depression  led  to  renewed  movement 
towards  economic  union  with  U.S.A.  ; 
rejected  by  Macdonald  as  leading  to 
certain  annexation. 

1897  Colonial  Conference. 

Gold  rush  to  Yukon  ;  gold  had  been 
discovered  at  Klondyke  in  1894.  Prin- 
cipal of  preference  within  the  Empire 
adopted  by  Canada. 

1898  Imperial   penny    post,    largely   promoted 

by  the  Canadian  P.M.G. 
1902     Colonial    Conference  :     financial    support 
for    Imperial    Navy    continued    by    all 
except  Canada.     Resolution  in  favour 
of  Imperial  preference. 


DATE 

1903  Command  of  defence  forces  taken  over  by 

Canadian  officers  ;  in  1905  the  great 
Imperial  fortresses  at  Halifax  and 
Esquimalt  were  taken  over. 

1904  Grand  Trunk  Pacific   Railway  formed. 

1905  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  added  to  the 

Dominion. 
1907     Imperial    Conference.       Co-ordination    of 
defence.     Great  Britain  dissented  from 
1902  resolution  on  Imperial  preference. 

1911  Imperial  Conference.    Naval  and  military 

discoveries  transferred  to  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence. 

Canada  refused  U.S.A.  offer  of  com- 
mercial arrangement. 

1912  Manitoba  extended  to  Hudson  Bay. 

1914-18  The  Great  War.  Canada  and  other 
Dominions  and  Colonies  offered  military 
assistance  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
War.  By  March  1918  365,000  Canadians 
were  serving  in  the  Imperial  forces,  and 
their  noble  record  is  known  everywhere. 

1919  Peace  Conference.  Dominions  acquired 
international  status,  treaties  being 
ratified  by  each  Dominion  legislature, 
as  well  as  by  Imperial  Parliament. 

1921  Imperial  Conference. 

Canada   represented    at   Washington 
Naval  Conference. 

1922  Empire  Settlement  Act,  for  assisted  emi- 

gration, produced  very  limited  response 
from  the  Dominions. 

1923  Empire    Marketing    Board    and    Empire 

Forestry  Bureau  set  up. 

1924  British  Empire   Exhibition   at  Wembley, 

London. 

1925  Secretaryship  of  State  for  the  Dominions 

set  up  separately  from  that  of  the 
Colonies. 

1925  Locarno  Treaty.    Canada  and  the  Domin- 

ions did  not  accept  the  obligations 
assumed  by  Great  Britain. 

1926  Imperial     Conference.  Constitutional 

definition  of  Dominion  status,  after- 
wards incorporated  in  the  Statute  of 
Westminster. 

1927  Labrador    boundary    dispute    settled    in 

favour  of  Newfoundland  by  Judicial 
Committee  of  Privy  Council. 

1928  First  High  Commissioner  to  be  appointed 

to  a  Dominion  arrived  in  Canada. 

1931  Statute  of  Westminster. 

1932  Ottawa  Agreements,  for  reciprocal  trade 

preferences  and  privileges  as  between 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

1936  Trade   agreement  with   U.S.A.   on   most- 

favoured-nation principle. 

1937  Coronation   of   George   VI,   as   "King   of 

Canada",  with  his  other  Dominions. 

Anglo-Canadian      trade      agreement 
abandoned     the     general     clauses     in 
Ottawa  Agreements. 
1939     T.M.  the  King  and  Queen  in  Canada, 
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CXXXVI 


YOHO  NATIONAL 

This  is  a  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  border  of  Alberta,  through  which  the  Canadian 

Emerald  Lake1 


CXXXVII 


UTIS.H  COLUMBIA 

[way  runs.     Mts.  President,  Hungabee,  Deltaform,  and  Biddle  command  this    view,    with 

t  foreground 


CXXXVIII 


Farm  at  Mvtton,  B.C.,  in  the  southern  valleys  of  the  Province  :    the  great  size  of  the 

cultivated  fields  is  noticeable. 


Fruit  growing  near  Salmon  Arm,  B.C.     Fruit-growing  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
agriculture,  the  third  largest  industry  of  the  Province. 


CXXXIX 


CXL 


A  "raft"  containing  600,000  feet  of  timber.     Numerous  rivers,  many  of  them  navigable 
for  long  distances,  provide  the  means  for  transporting  lumber. 


Red  cedar  :  short  logs  and  ends  of  old  cedar  are  manufactured  into  high  quality  shingles, 

used  as  roofing  tiles 


CXLI 


LAKE  O'HARA,  VOHO  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mt.  Lefroy,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rising  in  snowy  terraces  above  the  mountain  lake, 

in  contrast  to  the  wooded  slopes  reaching  to  the  water's  edge 


CXLII 


Coal  mine  near  Nanaimo,  Vancouver  Island.     The  island  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  coal 
mining  industry,  and  large  quantities  are  raised  at  Nanaimo 


Fruit  packing  plant  in  the  Okaanogan  district.     This  is  in  the  south  of  the  Province, 

between  Gold  Range  and  Fraser  River 


CXLIII 


WAPTA  FALLS,  YOHO  NATIONAL  PARK 

Another   revelation  of   the  incomparable  natural  beauty  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on 

the  borders  of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta 


CXLIV 


Kicking  Horse  Pass,  through  the  Rockies,  on  the  route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
The  "Imperial  Limited"  makes  the  2,885  miles  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  in  94  hours 


The  Great  Divide,  at  a  point  on  the  boundary  between  British  Columbia  and  Alberta, 
on  the  C.P.R.     The  monument  is  to  Sir  James  Hector,  the  explorer 

[Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada] 
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